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as you advertise in Successful Farming, send to me on re- 
ceipt of this coupon, your large illustrated 1911 Piano Style 
Book, Your Special Letter with Prices and Buying Plans, 
FREIGHT PAID FREE TRIAL ORDER BLANKS, etc. 

all postpaid and without obligation,on my part. 


“Nothing 
to Pay for 
But Quality’’ 


\ 


Name___— 
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NOTE:—If you wish my 
large Organ Book instead 
of Piano Catalog, just 
mention so on this 
coupon and I will 

mail same post- 


paid at once : 
- Just 


sign and 
“ mail this 
Goupon to me 


for catalogs only 


Days 


Free Trial— 
| Pay All Freight \ 


Are you a piano buyer? Would you like to have a piano 
of quality in your home? Perhaps you have written others 


to find their prices away up—or to find that their 


“free trial’? asks for money in advance with your order—or a bank 
deposit—or some other red tape that makes their “free trial” only 
make-believe. Listen! No matter where you live —no matter what the freight 
rate to your station may be—I’ll prepay the freight on any Thiery Piano you 
choose from my new style book. 


you to play on it and test it for thirty days and compare it with all the high 
priced pianos in your section. 


I’ll deliver said piano to your station—invite 


Nothing for you to do but prove the quality at my ex- 


pense—prove for yourself an actual saving of $75.00 to $150.00—nothing to do but 
ship back at my expense if the Thiery Piano you order ga 

does not prove every claim I make for it. A real, : te 

freight prepaid, thirty days free trial—no conditions of 


and I will send 
my FREE 1911 


piano style book 
by return mail, tpaid, showing 
full page illustrations from photo- 
graphs of all the different styles of 
jlery Pianos, complete description 
of each instrument and full particulars 
about my easy payment plan, freight 
prepaid trial order blank and my special 
letter, telling facts about piano buying 
that every home should know. 

My organ book shows all the different 
Thiery Organs in actual colors just as they 
would appear in your parlor, so if you 
want an organ instead of a piano, don’t fail 
to mention it on the coupon, so I will send 
you the right book. 


any kind—no 


TO PAY 
TO PAY 


days—twice 


have a pia 


you have 
— a 
No Agents—No Middle-Profits 
You deal direct with me. You buy direct at the rock-bottom 
price no matter whether you buy for cash or credit. I have 


no agents, no dealers, no middlemen of any kind—which | 
means no middle-profits or other expenses for you to stand. | 
i 


Nothing to Pay for but Quality 


Thiery Pianos are made of double veneered cabinets in 
Burl Walnut, San Domingo Mahogany and English Oak. 
They have the finest ivory keys and the best copper imported 
— wire—in every detail of construction nothing but the 

st of material is used. Nothing to pay for but quality. 
You don’t need to guess about the quality when you buy a 
Thiery Piano and you don’t need to be uncertain about the 
right price to pay. My freight paid, thirty days free trial 
proves both the quality and the saving to you right in your 
parlor. I risk everything, stand all expense. 


Fifteen Thousand Homes 


purchased Thiery Pianos and Organs direct from me in 
the past twoyzars. I dothe largest business of the kind 
in the country. I'll send you testimonial letters from 
pleased owners of Thiery Instruments from all parts 


of the country—letters which tell of a direct saving of = 


$75.00 to 150.00 by dealing direct with me and 
you will find these letters interesting to read. 


Unlimited Guarantee 


I guarantee every Thiery Instrument with 
my written unlimited guarantee. When & 

you buy a Thiery Piano, you buy an in- 

strument that's guaranteed as long as 

you keep it in your home no matter 

if it’s twenty-five years or more. 

Thiery Pianos are so well and so 

perfectly constructed that they 

can be warranted to the 

fullest extent, absolutely 

protecting pwurchaser 

against any defect 

in material 

and work- 

man- 


ship. 


The 
Thiery 
Piano 
shown 
here is my 
fine Art Up- 
right Style 40, 
the finest and 
most perfectly 
constructed up- 
tight piano that 
your money can buy. 
It is in a massive hand 
carved cabinet in the 
finest Burl Walnut and 
Mahogany. I will place it 
atide of any $500.00 or $600.00 
upright piano sold today, yet my 
direct-to-you price places it in your 
home at an enormous saving. 

THE PIANO & 


J. B. THIER ORGAN MAN 
MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 





joying it while you are paying for it. 
in advance whatever—no payments any way until 


advance money, but just as I advertise, 


AND FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS TIME 


1F YOU DON’T WANT 


CASH I'll give you two to three years 
credit if you don’t want to pay 


cash. Choose any Thiery Piano you want on an 
easy payment plan, arranged to suit your con- 
venience. Payments once a month -once every sixty 


a year and a dozen other different ways. 


Payments so easy, so simple and safe that you may 


no in your home right now and be en- 
No money 


tried and tested{the piano thirty days and 
have decided to keep it. Hundreds and 
hundreds of homes in every part 
of the country buy direct from 
me on the credit plan—enjoying 
pianos of quality without the 
necessity of waiting and putting 
off the purchase of a beautiful 
instrument until they have the 
ready cash for payment. No 


J.B. THIERY, The Piano and Organ Man 


reason for this at all, as you can have your choice of Thiery Pianos at once with 
TWO TO THREE YEARS TIME TO PAY FOR IT if you don’t want to 
pay cash. Fill out and mail the coupon shown above—today. 
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Renewals---The date on the address label of 
each subscriber's paper shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. 
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the year indicated on the label. If the date on the 
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paper, after payment of subscription, orif any error 
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Some Changes, 

By this time you have noted some 
change in front covers. It was an 
experiment, to see if our press could 
do good two-color work. We have 
contracted with Jay N. Darling, the 
clever artist, to furnish us with cover 
pictures for a whole year, so you 
may expect some good things in pic- 
tures, 

Another feature is a Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department to be contributed 
to by Prof. E. C. Bishop, a man of 
national reputation as a teacher of 
young people. He’s a live wire in 
educational circles. He knows farm 
boys and girls and their great need. 
He will help to make the department 
of great interest and full of instruc- 
tion. Call the attention of your 
children to this new department. 

Another good feature, entirely 
new in agricultural journalism, is a 
series of articles by the well known 
psycologist, author and philosopher, 
Prof. William A. McKeever, of the 
Kansas Agricultural College. Prof. 
McKeever will write with the pur- 
pose of helping parents to under- 
stand their children better, so they 
will be able to overcome bad habits, 
form good character and get the most 
out of life. The Family Problem 
Series will be of infinite value to old 
and young, the young folks getting 
More of an indirect benefit than di- 
rect. The farmer has been helpec to 
know his hogs and his cows, helped 
to know how to train his horses, 
how to keep his soil from going to 
the bad, and he has only to ask his 
experiment station, his agricultural 
college, or the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington and he gets 


expert assistance at the cost of the 
public, but when the boy goes wrong, 
where can the parents get advice? 
When the girl shows symptoms of 
wildness, where can the anxious 
mother get help? It is to supply this 
need, to help parents understand the 
great home protlems that Prof. Mc- 
Keever will write. 

Then your attention is called to 
the series of short stories of Inspira- 
tion and Hope by Edwin L. Barker, 
who is a clever writer of experience. 
Every one is a true story of how 
someone has made good. And that 
series of little stories, Homespun 
Philosophy of Aunty Hopeful, by 
Orin Edson Crooker, is worthy of 
careful reading for the good thought 
in every story, 

Barton O, Aylesworth, ten years 
president of Colorado Agricultural 
college, will contribute a page of 
helpful talks to all the farm folks. 
Mr. Aylesworth has a great fund of 
life experiences to draw from and 
‘you will like this page. 

Note that we have been running 
some of the best special articles on 
various farm topics that can be put 
in print. There is no question as to 
the quality of articles from the pen 
of such men as Prof. Henry, Prof. 
Smith, F. D. Coburn, Wm. C. Smith, 
Dr. Alexander, Prof. Holden, Miss 
Knowles and others who have con- 
tributed and who will contribute in 
the coming months, Keep these arti- 
cles for future use. They cost us 
hundreds of dollars, you get them 
for a few cents. They are worth to 
you what we paid for them, so keep 
them on file. 

Keep all the issues beginning with 
this January number, for we have 
starte. a new volume with this is. 
sue. At the end of the year we will 
issue an index to the whole volume 
so you will have a valuable book. 
You might keep the files tied tv- 
gether by punching holes through 
with a harness punch, and tying the 
backs together. Better yet is to have 
them ‘bound at a bindery at a cost 
of about $1. 

We are going to do everything pos- 
sible to make Successful Farming of 
great value to you. We only ask 
your co-operation so we can increase 
our subscription list. Renew your 
own on time and ask your neighbors 
to send in their subscriptions—or 
better yet, you offer to do it for 
them. 

If you occasionally see an article 
you do not believe, don’t be so 
foolish as one who recently stopped 
his paper. Instead of accepting the 
good and passing over that article 
which he couldn’t endorse, he re- 
fused the whole paper. A boy eats 
around the core instead of throwing 
the whole apple away because it has 
a core he doesn’t like. 


oo? ¢ 
Provide for Fresh Air. 

When you build that new home, 
or remodel the old one, see to it 
that you provide for plenty of fresh 
air. What are your lungs for? Did 
you ever stop to think of them at all, 
only when you had a mustard plas- 
ter on your chest to draw the sore- 
ness out that you got there by your 
abuse? Your lungs are made to 
charge the blood with air, to feed 
the body oxygen, to stuff fuel into 
the fire as it were to heat your ma- 
chine and keep up steam. 

If your lungs are fully developed 





they contain about 236 square feet 





of delicate membrane that permit 
the blood to spread out thin and 
grab at the oxygen in the air taken 
into the lungs with every breath. 
That makes a room 6x6x6 feet. With 
every breath, the fresh air is taken 
in and the bad air is forced out. 
With every heart beat the blood, 
laden with poisonous carbonic acid 
gas is pumped into the lungs where 
it trades the poison for life giving 
oxygen. 

“What man is there of you whom 
if his son ask for bread, will he 
give him a stone, or if he ask for 
ash will he give him a serpent?” 
You've heard that in Sunday school, 
haven’t you? But I ask what man 
of you, whose lungs are asking for 
pure air, give them. poisonous ex- 
halations from the rest of the folks 
or his own lungs? What one of you 
is giving good gifts unto his lungs 
and blood? 

This breathing “usiness is no joke. 
Consumption is on the increase. 
Pneumonia takes a great toll of life. 
Headaches deprive folks of many an 
hour of useful work. Back of all the 
ailments and many other is the fact 
that few of us use our lungs to full 


capacity. 
Few homes are properly venti- 
lated. Thus our lungs are half 


starved all the time, half developed, 
half used. What isn’t used is thrown 
aside as useless by nature. Disease 
comes in and occupies the unused 
portions. It is like the homestead 
of claim “squatter.’’ 

Farm labor naturally gives a stoop 
to the frame and round shoulders re- 
sult. It is because we don’t fill our 
lungs clear full at each breath, Good 
big lungs throw the shoulders back. 
Develop your chest by breathing ex- 
ercises. Get the habit of taking a 
breath that fills every remote cor- 
ner of your lungs. 

But don’t abuse those big lungs 
by giving them foul air, poisoned 
with the carbonic acid gas of other 
breaths. You wouldn’t eat the ap- 
ple core somebo“y else threw away. 
But you feed your lungs‘on cast off 
air! 

It isn’t so important that you get 
a fine new house, church, or school 
house. It is all important that you 
have a good supply of fresh air and 
sunshine in these buildings whether 
they be old or new, cheap or elab- 
orate. The old log cabin was ven- 
tilated. It made a hardy race—the 
pioneers. The new house is an air 
tight box, comparatively, with stoves, 
lamps and folks all ‘eeding, all using 
the pure air it contains; all (except 
the stove) giving off into the rooms 
the foul air they can’t make use of 
as fuel. 

Consumption, pneumonia, headache, 
pale faces, sleepy, listless eyes—all tell 
the tale of starvation—lack of fresh 
air. You can live a long time without 
food, quite a while without drink and 
about three minutes without air. 
And yet you put more time and at- 
tention to the food question than all 
else. You give pretty good heed to 
the water and milk supply, and never 
a thought of the air supply. Is that 
consistent with up-to-date living? 


&¢ ¢ 
Organizing Socially. 
You may think that the most Im. 
portant thing is to organize for busi- 
ness reasons—to co-operate so that 
you can buy and sell to better ad- 





vantage. But there ig a greater need 
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than that—to organize _ socially. 
There have been successful co-opera- 
tive organizations, and many have 
utterly failed. It is the purpose of 
this editorial to point out some of 
the failures of the past and some of 
the prospects ahead, 

In spite of the belief that the rail- 
roads charge too much for trans- 
portation, and the commission men 
too much for commission, and that 
the retailers get too much margin on 
what the farmers produce, the farm- 
ers of the corn belt at least are not 
so poor that they need to co-operate 
to keep the wolf from the door. They 
have things coming their way so that 
they need not pay undue heed to the 
almighty dollar. 

For this reason, no doubt, so many 
attempts to co-operate have been .lat 
failures. When men can go out and 
piy spot cash for automobiles, they 
are not going to fuss too much to 
save a few cents on a roll of wire or 
a barrel of salt, or make an extra 
cent on a bushel of grain or a pound 
of butterfat. 

Be this as it may, there is need 
of co-operation for financial reasons. 
However, there is greater need now 
for such organizations as Farmers’ 
Clubs and Granges because farmers 
in their prosperity are drifting far- 
ther apart socially. The soul of the 
rich man hungers for comradeship 
just as that of the poor man. 

You need social life to make coun- 
try life complete. You have every- 
thing else the city man has. If you 
would only satisfy that hunger for 
fellowship with folks you would 
check the tide towards the city. You 
would not be searching in vain for 
help. 

The great danger in a prosperous 
country is dry rot. Look at your 
churches and your schools. Instead of 
showing the prosperity that your 
barns and homes do, they show neg- 
lect and abandonment. Why? Be- 
cause prosperity has brought on dry 
rot of mind and soul. The rich 
farms are able to support two fami- 
lies—the retired farmer in town and 
the tenant on the farm. 

But why has the rich farmer gone 
to town? Because he had a fond 
dream of social life, schools, 
churches—and leisure. He becomes 
a pest in the community where he re- 
tires, for he takes and gives not. He 
would have staid on the farm and 
been a useful man for years to come 
had there been a Farmers’ Club or 
Jrange that had given him the things 
his fondest dreams pictured were in 
town. 

A Farmers’ Club will bring a few 
families together twice a month so 
that close friendships are formed 
among the boys and girls. They wont 
care to scatter cityward if there is a 
tie of friendship at home. The club 
will s9on arouse a friendship among 
neighbors that will settle all petty 
jealousies and squabbles over trifles. 
Neighbors will call on one another 
on a Sunday, or an evening. For ex- 
ample, the story of Professor Hol- 
dens boyhood is to the pcint, After 
the club was formed his folks and 
the parents of some neighbor boys 
let the boys meet together every 


Thursday afternoon during the sum- 
mer to study potatoes and corn. The 
boys got so interested that they dug 
right into the subject of better farm- 
ing, and 
friends, 


those boys became fast 


is in all the members of the family. 
The children appear on the programs 
in recitations or music, the young 
men and women read papers and de- 
bate, and the older ones discuss the 
graver problems of the farm, the 
state, and nation, and everybody is 
helped. This teaches confidence, it 
makes men and women able to state 
tLeir views in public. It gives them 
business experience on committees 
so that the Farmers’ Institute is a 
success, so that everything they take 
hold of goes. 

Just as soon as a club is formed 
the whole community begins to 
spruce up. A man hates to have his 
fences criticized, and a woman hates 
to have a rag in a broken window 
when folks are discussing shiftless- 
ness at the club. And pretty soon 
the old school house is painted, the 
grounds fixed up, the church re- 
ceives attention and the_ school 
teacher and preacher get more pay 
—and have to earn it! There isn’t 
any problem of the country church 
where there is a live Grange or 
Farmers’ Club. There isn’t any 
problem of the country school there 
either, because Clubs and Granges 
solve ‘“‘Problems.”’ 

It is all right to start with a Club. 
In the end it is best no doubt to 
make the Club over into a Grange. 
You see, it’s this way: The Club 
is an independent affair, largely, and 
it depends so much upon the ener- 
getic guidance of some moving spirit 
in the community that it doesn't take 
much to cause it to die out. But 
the Grange is state and nation wide, 
with the whole machinery of organi- 
za ion in working order, with large 
sums of money at command. If a 
Grange gets to lagging a state or na- 
tional officer is soon on the ground 
to revive it. 

More than that, the Grange has a 
record of doing things. It has been 
responsible for all the great move- 
ments for the betterment of farm 
life, and is still going after things. 
Scme of you may say, ‘“‘We tried the 
Grange here and it was a flat fail- 
ure.” Failure why? Because it dab- 
bled in politics and commercialism. 
It tried to run stores and factories 
without business management back 
of the move. It tried to do the ma- 
terial things too fast—and failed. 
But the Grange of today is for men- 
tal -nd social upbuilding—and with 
these comes prosperity a-plenty. 
Some Granges buy their supplies in 
large quantities through local stores 
at a saving, but they let somebody 
else run the stores. 

As was said, the prosperous peo- 
ple need social co-operation more 
than they do business co-operation. 
and it is the Grange that can best 
do this. Good roads, good laws, 
rood schools and everything goo’ 
will come through a united effort of 
a single force—and no other force is 
quite equal to the Grange for per- 
manent results. The Club is a good 
starter, but it lacks the power of 
great numbers when you want a law 
passed or a great thing done. 

Successful Farming wants to help 
you get next to this thing, but you’ve 
got to do the real work yourselves. 

& ¢ © 
Know Your Business, 

If merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers or other business concerns 
did business as carelessly as do the 
majority of farmers, there would be 





The club brings out the best there 


stare every man in the face, Busi- 
ness is business, and there’s no 
guesswork about it. 

Every merchant has the cost price 
and’ the selling price marked on 
every piece of goods He can tell 
you at once his profit on the sale. 
Every manufacturer knows just what 
it costs him to make any part of the 
machines or product he sells, and 
he knows his profit on the job. No- 
body sneeringly says of these men 
that they are all swelled up with 
‘book larnen.’* The man is consid- 
ered a fool who doesn’t study every 
detail of his business. It is only 
that class of merchants that afflict 
many little towns—merchants made 
up largely of retired, or tired, farm- 
ers who as farmers had not followed 
business methods, and as merchants 
are little better—it is this class that 
fears the coming of the parcels post, 
fears competition, fears the advent 
of a merchant up to date in his ways 
and goods. 

How many of you know what it 
cost you to put in your crops last 
season, and what they were worth 
when harvested? How many of you 
know how much any one crop cost, 
or produced in profit or loss, how 
much this or that cow cost to keep 
and how much her products were 
worth? 

About the only thing the most of 
you know is that you have so much 
money with which to meet your 
bills. If you haven’t played even 
you know there is a mortgage or a 
note due sometime in the future, And 
you sneer at the book farmer—the 
man who does know what it cost to 
plow for corn, to harrow his oats, 
to seed the wheat field, or plant the 
potatoes. You ridicule the college 
men and the agricultural press for 
mentioning these things. You are 
practical and this talk about busi- 
ness methods on the farm is tommy 
rot. Now honestly, isn’t that about 
the way you have it sized up? 

Is there any equitable sharing of 
the money derived from your farm- 
ing? Or has your son an idea of go- 
ing into business in the city because 
he sees no business method followed 
at home? Does the boy have to ask 
for a few dollars to spend as he 
please, or does the wife have to beg 
for a mere pittance? The business 
man knows whether there is a divi- 
dend to distribute among the stock- 
holders or not. Do you have divi- 
dends to distribute to your family 
stockholders? 

Maybe you can go out and pay 

snot cash for a fine automobile. But 
that doesn’t guarantee that you 
haven't robbed the soil, or worked 
the wife and children too hard to get 
it. A five dollar bill handed out to 
the boy now and then would do more 
towards making him think favor- 
ably of farming as a business than 
to see father riding in a touring car 
after he had grown up and left the 
farm. 
A lot of farmers are scratching 
over 160 acres and apparently mak- 
ing money. How many bushels of 
potatoes do they raise? One hun- 
dred bushels to the acre is above 
the average yield! But the man 
who has studied his business raises 
200, 300 or 400 bushels to the acre 
—and he’s a book farmer, too! Most 
folks are content to raise forty 
bushels of corn to the acre—while 
their land could grow 80 or even 
100 bushels to the acre. 





a panic in two days and ruin would 





But why doesn’t it? Because they 
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don’t know their business, or be- 
cause they have more land than they 
can farm properly. And this self- 
same land is growing poorer every 
year. Because of big crops being 
taken off? Not a bit. But because 
of soil robbing, mining if you please 
instead of farming, 

Start the year right. Be a busi- 
ness man and you will have more 
respect for yourself, and your boys 
will not call you the “fold man” or 
hunt the want ads of a daily paper 
for a job in the city. Your neighbors 
will respect you more—why, men, 


you'll feel just like a corporation | 


manager, proud of your job. Try it. 


i? 2 2, 
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Local Experiment Stations Needed. 


Without reflecting upon the splen- 
did work of the state experiment 
stations, it can -e truthfully said 
that they cannot be of full value to 
the state in which they are located 
until they become clearing houses of 
agricultural knowledge gleaned from 
the various iffering portions of the 
state. “very agricultural state has 
need of branch experiment stations 
to gather facts of a local nature, but 
of vast importance locally because 
specific knowledge is needed to meet 
local needs. 

One part of a state has a particu- 
lar kind of soil, or a different cli- 
mate, or a different topography than 
the site of the state experiment sta- 
tion, and hence the state station can 
not advise farmers whose conditions 
are vastly different. The best vari- 
ety of small grain in one part may 
be unsuitable for another part, and 
unless the state station has definite 
data from each locality on each kind 
of grain, grass, or field and orchard 
crop, how then can it advise. 

Farmers have regarded station bul- 
letins of little value because they 
have too often found them faulty 
or misleading—for their locality. It 
is well known that the closer to home 
you buy seed corn the better. But 
what variety is best for your local- 
ity? Is the kind you grow best or 
your neighbors’ corn superior? How 
do you know? 

It is the business of the experi- 
ment station to know these things 
but how can it? The station cannot 
secure the assistance of farmers for 
a sufficient number of years to se- 
cure reliable data on soils and crops. 
Therefore there should be sub-sta- 
tions here and there under the super- 
vision of the state station, and re- 
porting to the “clearing house.” In 
this way the state station can con- 
tinue a soil test or a variety test un- 
til the real facts cre available. 

It seems that these additional sub- 
stations can be established without 
great cost to the state. Perhaps the 
counties would gladly bear the ex- 
pense necessary. The land would 
not depreciate in value so there 
could be no loss there. The crops 
raised would partly offset the cost 
of supervision and labor. The gain 
in farm produce in after years would 
cancel all cost. 

Even if the sub-stations cost more 
than could be realized from them 
they would be worth while as an ed- 
ucational factor. No one ever ex- 
pects the public schools to pay a 
revenue. It is a constant expense 
with nothing but a better citizenship 
to cancel the debt. The prosperity 
of the world depends on successful 
farming. 
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You do not have to pay us a single 


penny either now or later. We don’t ask you to keep the 
phonograph—we just ask you to accept it as a free loan. We do not even ask you for any 
deposit or any guarantee, not even any C. O. D. paymentto us. All we ask is that you tell 
us which of the magnificent Edison outfits you prefer so that we can send that one to you on 


this free loan offer. 


Just Take Your Choice 


You Don’t Have to Buy Anything 


Get any of the outfits shown above—your choice of records too. 


Simply get the phonograph and the records and use them free just 
as though they were yeur own. Entertain yourself, your family and your friends too, if you 
wish, with everything, from the catchiest, newest popular songs, side-splitting minstrels and 
vaudeville monologues to the famous grand operas, Amberola and other records sung by the 
world’s greatest artists. Hear all this to perfection on the Edison Phonograph. After you have 
had all this entertainment absolutely free, then you may simply send the outfit right back to us 
at our expense. Now, if one of your friends wishes to buy such an outfit tell him that he can 
get the rock-bottom price, and, if he wishes, on payments as low as $2 a month without 

interest. But that’s not what we ask of you. We just wantto send you your choice of the | 
Jatest style Edison Phonograph free—your choice of records too, all free—then we will con- 
vince you of the magnificent superiority of the new style Edison. It will cost us a litle in 
express charges to get the phonograph back from you—that is true—but we'll feel amply repaid 
for that, knowing that we have made you a friend and a walking advertisement of the new style 


ison P’ aph. 
‘Send Coupon for the New 
Edison Books FREE Today 
Get our handsome Free Edison Catalog and 


list of over 1500 records so you can select just the machine and / Edisen Phonograph Distributers 
the songs, recitations, etc., you want to hear on this ultra generous / Dept. 3111, Edison Block,Chicago 
offer. Remember, there is absolutely no obligation on your / — Without obligations on me, please 
part. A\ll you need to do is to return the outfit at our expense / send me your great Edison Catalogs, 
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the finest and most varied entertainment that it is possible / Edisee Phenegush. 
to imagine, or if you want to give your family and friends / 
a treat such as they could not possib'y get through any / Mame 
o her means, then you should certainly send the Free / 
coupon today. Don't wait—your name and address on a postal / 
will do but the coupon is handier. Noletter necessary. Be / 
certain to write while the offer lasts. Better write today. 


F, K, Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributers / 


Dept. 3111 Edison Block, Chicago ’ 
Western Office: 65 Pest St. San Francisco, Cal. / vs 
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Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. ae "sale a ae one 
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Many of our subscribers have written to us that when they see an article ad- 


vertised in other publications, they turn to Successful Farming to see if we carry 
the same advertisement. If we do they answer the ad. and say they saw it in 
Successful Farming, because they know we guarantee a square deal. 
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January 1911. 

Here we are at the brink of a new 
year, “and what shall the harvest be?’ 
I have no patience with “swearing off” on 
New Year’s day in one last drunk; but 
it is good for everyone to get out in a 
quiet corner and take a good look at him- 
self. What do you amount to anyhow? 
What does your life do for the comfort 
or wealth of the world or your family? 

Now see here. No matier what last 
year was, it is past—gone. The iron gate 
of eternity has closed or it forever; but 
here is the open door of the New Year, 
with the breath of a new chance, and 
brighter hope ‘or the new life. Look 
ahead through that door. See the green 
fields of promise, girt with the sweet 
flowers of honest labor, and economy, and 
a chance to work every day on a respon- 
sive earth, with a kind God overhead 
watching and guarding every hour. Now 
aren’t you ashamed of some of those old, 
rusty devil’s chains? Away with some 
of your old bad habits! Quit everything 
that isn't straight. 

Our business is to farm. So let's get 
at it by sending for the best catalogues, 
study Successful Farming, and plan our 
crops; and after we’ve planted and fer- 
tilized our crops let’s hoe, hoe, hoe; and 
if we can’t be the best farmer, let’s be 
getting the best one’s dust in our eyes, 
holding him a close second for better 
crops.—C. EB. Davis, Alleghany Oo., Md. 

o > 
Some Wintry Blasts. 

I know a man who is feeding moldy 
silage now. He let his corn get over- 
ripe, picked off the cobs and blew the 
stalks into the silo, without taking even 
the precaution to wet them down well. 
Later he was forced to pour immense 
quantities of water into the silo but the 
damage had been done. 

Begin now to prepare for those bee 
colonies you intend to get next spring. 
There is money in the little buzzers. I 
talked with one of the teachers at our 
county agricultural school and he told 
me he worked his way through the uni- 
versity on about twenty-five colonies. 
They only needed attention during the 
summer vacations while in winter his 
folks kept their eye on them while in 
storage. 

Cultivate the hotels if you have a lot 
of fancy butter, eggs, poultry, water 
eress and other little produce to sell 
every year. They are the best possible 
market, especially the high class ones. 
Turkeys and geese are easily disposed of 
to them out of season, when they will 
bring more than right in the holiday 
rush. Always deliver first class gocds 
and there will be an ever increasing 
demand. 

The joke is not always on the book 
farmers. The professors at the local ag- 
ricultural school planted five acres to po- 
tatoes on the sandy soil of their demon- 
stration farm. When the drouth set in 
last summer the wise ones predicted all 
sorts of failures but the “profs” serenely 
sprayed and cultivated and weeded and 
sprayed again and were well rewarded 
for their pains while the other growers 
in the vicinity suffered a great loss from 
diseased foliage. Spraying and brains 
did the work for the pedagogues. 

If there is not already a public pro- 
duce market in your nearest city, work 
for it with might and main. It is net 
enough to have a market for hay and 
wood alone, what you want is where the 
busy housewives come in the morning 
and buy your fruit, vegetables, ponltry 
and every other kind of farm produce. 
It’s rather hard on the grocer, to he 
sure, but he is only a middleman. The 
producer and the consumer are mutually 
benefited by dealing direct.—William A. 
Freehoff. 





The Lessons of the Year. 

In all the natural world, winter is a 
time of rest. Its inactivity is by no 
means a sign of idleness, however, as the 
forces of Nature are constantly busy 
getting. ready for the awakening of 
spring. Like sleep, it serves to “knit the 
ravelled sleeve of care,” and prepare a 
firm foundation for the work of the com- 
ing period of growth. 

Every change of season has its pe- 
culiar influence upon those who work 
amid natural surroundings. Every farm- 
er feels to the full the thrill of the new 
season’s activity, and meets it with every 
sense alert. The wonders of the summer 
development in field and woods, the gold- 
en glory of the autumn’s fruition, and 
the quiet peace of the resting hill and 
plain, under white blankets, all find echo 
in the lives of those who are at home 
among them. 

So it is that the winter season comes 
to the farmer as a time of rest and re- 
trospect. It gives him time to review 
the work of the past season, and to pre- 
pare the plans for the next. The wise 
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man looks both ways—backward and for- 
ward. The past season, no matter what 
it has been, should mean for him only 
a period of training for the next. From 
it he must gather those lessons that teach 
him how to make the coming year a suc- 
cess. 

Aside from certain fixed natural laws, 
there can be no hard-and-fast rules laid 
down for farming. No two seasons are 
exactly alike, and no two crops can be 
handled in just the same way. Because 
cne has failed one year is no reason why 
the next should not bring success. If the 
conditions that produced the failure are 
studied carefully, they may be overcome 
next time, or avoided entirely, and a 
valuable lesson learned. 

There was never a season, no matter 
how disastrous to farming interests, but 
taught some great lesson in this way. A 
season of unusual drouth is sure to set 
thinking men to work to devise means 
of overcoming such a condition another 
time. The devastation of some new in- 
sect pest calls out some scheme of pre- 
venting its recurrence. Even the great 
fires of the past season are not without 
their value as a stirring warning against 
those conditions that made them possi- 
ble. 

In the same way, the farmer must 
learn to take counsel of his mistakes. 
He should make the winter a period for 
earnest study, both of past and future 
methods. The bettering of his soil, the 
more economical handling of his crops, 
the ways and means that have led others 
to succeed, should engage his attention 
all through the months when outdoor 
work is impracticable. The farmer who 
only farms through the summer cannot 
expect much. “Half the battle is in 
getting ready to fight,” and half the 
work of the year can be done bes‘de the 
winter fireside. — Katharine Atherton 
Grimes. 
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The Swing of the New Year, 

New things bring with them scmething 

of fire in the heart and inspiration to bet- 
ter effort. 

Just to slip into a pair of new boots, 
especially if they had tops of red, made 
us step high when we were little chaps. 
Nor have we outgrown the boy yet. The 
thrill of climbing for the first time to 
the seat of a new plow or some other 
farm tool, resplendent in green or red, 
sets the pulses to beating a bit faster 
even to-day. 

Over the line into the new year we 
step. What has happened? The sun 
rises just as usual. We go out to meet 
just the same round of duties we did 
three hundred and sixty-five times last 
year; and yet, what does this force in 
our souls mean, as of something we did 
not know yesterday, the impulse which 
sends us out with a glad note in the 
heart and a bit of song on the lips? 

Ah, the New Year tells of better things 
than ever have come to us in the past. 
We expect to be better farmers than we 
were last year. “Come along this way 
a year from now,” we say, ‘‘and you will 
find some stock on my farm that will be 
worth looking at! 
better cows than I have had! I'll show 
you some crops that will be worth while 
when harvest time comes in 1911!” 

What a cheery song hope does sing as 
we stand on the threshold and peer over 
into the year that is yet to be! 

And it is a splendid thing that this is 
so. When a man gets to a point where 
ambition does not stir him to the very 
depths, he is ready for the end. Who 
are doing the things that are worth do- 
ing in our times? Where do we look 
for the new ideas that help all men 
everywhere? Who is it, but the farmer 
that has caught the glow of the new 
golden day in which we are living and 
is determined to give the world his level 
best, not by-and-by away off down the 
dim future, but now, this year? 

God bless the man with the swing of 
the New Year pulsating in his heart! 
We need him so! Some of us have days 
when we sag back and look on life as 
abard joke, a bitter pill we must take, 
whether we will or not. These are the 
days when we like to creep up close to 
the men with red blood in their veins and 
the warm fire of hope kindling afresh 
every day in their souls. Coming back 
to our work after an hour with these 
men, we feel as if we could lift the world 
to our shoulders and carry it forward to 
a height it never reached before. 

Would it not be great if you and just 
we common, everyday farmers, might be 
one of the men to thus give the world 
a boost this year that would count for 
all times! 
We may do it. What do you say to 
trying it?—F. L. Vincent. 

o>? ¢ 

Prepared Sheeting. 

Considerable trade has been worked up 
in the last two or three years for a pre- 
pared sheeting to take the place of lath 
and plaster on the inside and board sheet- 
ing and paper on the outside. This stuff 
goes under various names, but the fact 
that it is gaining quite a commercial] foot- 
ing speaks well for its utility. The ip- 
ferior lumber used in sheeting buildings 
is not winter tight and where a cheap 
inside wall is desired without being too 
particular, this prepared stuff can be 
tacked on the studding and paper pasted 
right over. Some of it is made so that 
you can plaster right upon the prepared 
board. It generally comes in sheets of 
uniform size. It makes a good wall and 
its merits are worth looking into. 

o> 

Western Land Show. 

Western Land Products Exhibit. will 
be a show given in Omaha, January 18th 
to 28th. This is to make the midwest- 
ern farmer see and realize the oppor- 
tunities that surround him, and make 
him more contented to stay where he is. 
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Dry Farming in the West. 

When I first came to Colorado in 1880, 
they used to call us dry land farmers, 
then dry-landers and eventually, to cut 
it short, dry farmers. 

There are many methods and systems 
of dry farming modified more or less by 
local conditions, but the underlying prin- 
ciples are recognized as the same by all 
successful dry farmers, and when these 
are adhered to, dry farming is just as 
profitable and pleasant as any form of 
farming in the world. 

On my-farm 20 miles south of ines 
we have been raising varieties of fruit, 
garden stuff, small grain, corn, cane and 
alfalfa ever since 1886 without a single 
failure from drouth. Our precipitation 
is about 15 inches. The first part of dry 
farming is the accumulation of moisture, 
the second part is the conservation of 
moisture. 

The most important operation in the 
accumulation of moisture is of course the 
plowing which should never be less than 
10 inches deep for the reason that when 
precipitation comes almost all at once, 
as is often the case, a shallow plowed 
field will not hold it and much of it is 
lost by run off. 

Shallow plowing, discing in crops on 
the stubble, and listing without plowing 
are responsible for 90 per cent of the 
failures in dry farming. 

A field on a slope should always be 
plowed and cultivated with an eye to 
the accumulation of moisture by plowing 
or cultivating across the slope instead 
of up and down with the slope. 

In the summer fallow we catch all the 
moisture that comes by discing which, 
if properly done, leaves the whole field 
in squares the width of the disc hollow 
in the middle and ridged all around. A 
field prepared in this manner and plowed 
deep at the start will take an inch of 
rain in twenty minutes. 

On land from which the snow blows 
off in winter we accumulate snow drifts 
by plowing back-furrows a foot or more 
high almost every 20 feet across the 
path of the blizzards. 

For spring planting we plow in the 
fall, leaving the ground rough, for this 
helps to catch and melt and absorb the 
snow, but as soon as evaporation com- 
mences when the ground begins to thaw 
> the aoe we mulch it with disc and 





For fall planting we plow in the 
spring; disc and harrow and keep the 
weeds down until planting time. With 
a precipitaticn of 15 inches or more, it 
is safe to plant corn and cane on land 
as soon as it is plowed, provided it has 
been plowed ten inches or more, 

A field that has always been plowed 
deep will always contain a reserve mois- 
ture in the subsoil, but on shallow land 
the crop seems to use it up as fast as it 
comes. 

The second half of dry farming, the 
conservation of moisture, is affected by 
mulching, but in this operation we have 
to consider the accumulation of moisture 
also; for instance, a five inch mulch will 
hinder evaporation more than a four, and 
a four more than a three, but if we put 
a five or six inch mulch on our crops, it 
also hinders and prevents the rain from 
penetrating the subsoil and it is in the 
subsoil that we have to hold our moist- 
ure. Therefore, in a country where it 
rains every once in a while, we find the 
best all round mulch is about’ three 
inches deep and slightly furrowed to al- 
low the precipitation to run down and 
percolate into the subsoil. 

In California, when the rainy season 
is over, they are able to use a good deep 
dust mulch which effectually prevents 
evaporation and enables them to raise 
enormous crops of beans, etc., without 
any rain during the growing season; 
but in rainy weather the dust is worse 
than useless; it makes mud, favors bak- 
ing, stops penetration and causes water 
to run off. 

Some dry farmers use packers, others 
use the disc. The chief function of the 
roller or packer is to firm newly plowed 
land for immediate planting. If land 
is plowed in the spring for fall planting 
and in the fall for spring planting, na- 
ture will do all the packing necessary. 
A few cavities between the furrow slices 
do not hurt anything if a good mulch is 
maintained, for it is the circulation of 
air that causes evaporation. To con- 
serve moisture we cultivate and harrow 
as often as practicable; for small grain 
we use the common harrow slightly 
slanted until the grain is over a foot 
high. After that the best implement is 
the spring tooth weeder. 

Every experienced dry farmer looks 
for a period of drouth between the spring 
rains and those of summer; sometimes 





two or three weeks, sometimes six or 
eight, once in a while, ten, and 
this is the critical period, at the 
commencement of which all crusts 


should be broken and all crops mulchcé. * 


The aim and object of the above des: tiked 
operations is to get the mois- 
ture three or four feet into the sy>cou 
and then get the roots down into it. Ten 
inches of precipitation properly handled 
will go into the subsoil somewhere about 
three feet, and this will be enough to 
produce a crop with very few showers or 
additional moisture during the growing 
season. 

The normal length of the roots of 
small grain is somewhere about three or 
four feet, of corn, six or seven, and if the 
subsoil is moist enough, they will go into 
it that distance and a good crop will re- 
sult, but if, on the other hand, through 
poor farming, the subsoil is more or less 
dry, the roots do not go into it, and if 
the land is plowed only six or seven 
inches, the farmer is _ practically at- 
tempting to raise a four foot root in a 
six inch space. 

In dry farm countries the subsoil is 
normally dry, and as we accumulate 
moisture it goes down by capillarity and 
gravity until it is too diffused to go any 
further, therefore as long as we have dry 
dirt down below, our subsoils hold a 
certain percentage of moisture only, the 
surplus working always downward. This 
percentage runs about 15 to 20 in sandy 
loam and 20 to 25 per cent in humus and 
clay soils. This moisture does not come up 
to any extent by capillarity because 
capillarity and gravity are already ex- 
hausted on the downward trip, but in 
warm weather it rises to some extent by 
distillation, the cold nights condensing 
it under the mulch. 

Capillarity, however. works strongly in 
the top four inches or so after a storm 
before the moisture has time to diffuse 
downward, and farmers noticing this 
have been led away by the idea that this 
moisture is rising from the subsoil. 

We make numerous tests every year 
with ground augers, from the surface 
down to ten feet, and to find the total 
moisture content, weigh the dirt then 
bake it dry and weigh again. To find 
if capillarity is working, take some of 
the subsoil, pack it in a mason jar, and 
then pack some of the top soil above it, 

Continued on il 
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We do not know of anything about the 
farm home that adds to the unsightli- 
ness of the dwellings more than poorly 
constructed, dilapidated chimneys. We 
can almost read from the crooked appear- 
ance of the chimney what kind of an 
owner it has, for if the chimney is dilapid- 
ated there may be found many nooks 
about the home that have likewise gone 
awry. Worse than that, such chimneys 
are unsafe and in some moment of ab- 
sence of the family, or taken unaware the 
dwelling is burned to the ground, caused 
from a defective flue or badly arranged 
chimney top. 

This is more properly a talk upon chim- 
ney tops, but the flue from the stovepipe 
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The before and after of a brick chimney 

up to the roof should be known to be in 
good condition, no odds what the condi- 
tion of the top above the roof. If there be 
chinks and crevices for sparks to creep 
through some cold stormy night the fam- 
ily will be awakened by the cry of fire, 
and in a twinkle be homeless. Have you 
ever known this to happen? Yes, right 
in the neighborhood quite often. 

Sometimes the chimney is built perfect- 
ly safe, but when the building settles 
with age, the top portion of the chimney 
separates from the rest and a crevice re- 


WONDERED WHY 
Found the Answer Was “Coffee.”’ 
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Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and 
eventually discover that the drug—caf- 
feine—in coffee is the main cause of the 
trouble. 

“I was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. I never had much 
flesh and often wondered why I was al- 
ways so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down and I was confined to 
my bed. My stomach was in such con- 
dition that I could hardly take sufficient 
nourishment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking coffee, 
didn’t think I could do without it. 

“After awhile I came to the conclusion 
that coffée was hurting me, and decided 
to give it up and try Postum. I didn’t 
like the taste of it at first but when it 
was made right—boiled until dark and 
rich—I soon became very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and felt like 
a new being, headache spells entirely 
gone. 

“My health continued to improve and 
today I am well and strong, weigh 148 
pounds. I attribute my present health 
to the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


sults and fire may follow. Look to this 
well in order that the entire chimney will 
settle together when building or repairing. 

Chimney tops are always a source of 
much bother when not well constructed. 
Our mason built splendid tops upon our 
chimneys, really handsome, and we pride 
ourselves on our chimneys. 

But the heat from the furnace in a few 
years crumbled the mortar in the chimney 
shown at Fig. 1., and one cold windy day 
down came tumbling a dozen bricks from 








Before and after taking Brown's treatment 


the top, breaking the dampers, and filling 
the stove full of bricks. The chimney 
looked like the illustration at A., and was 
terribly unsightly to our gaze. How 
many such chimney tops can you count 
/upon your next trip to market? We will 
warrant a large number, and some worse 
looking. 

It did not remain long in that condi- 
tion. Instead of replacing the tumbled 
down bricks we took some light boards, 
made a frame the size of the chimney 
top, outside measurement. Another frame 
smaller, the size of the inside flue set in- 
side of the first. Into this we poured a 
quantity of concrete, in a few days car- 
ried it to the top of the house, mortared it 
onto the chimney and have now a chim- 
ney like the illlustration at B. That was 
seven years ago, and the top is as solidly 


intact and serviceable as when first 
placed in position. Since that time we 
have fixed a number of chimneys for 


other people in this manner. 

Then we hal more trouble with chim- 
neys. A high wind buckled over our 
sheet iron chimney top on the kitchen 
roof, and we made it look like the illustra- 
tion at A. Fig. 2. We had just spent 
$17.00 in the past fifteen years for five 
of these sheet iron tops, and this was to 
be the last one. We knew of something 
better. 

We made another light wooden frame 
the size cf our chimney, and inside of it 
we inverted a discarded wash basin. Up- 
on the basin we set a five and a half inch 
gas tubing collar, and filled the form with 
cement. When finished we had a cap in- 
in place a piece of six-inch gas tubing 
destructible, with a hole sufficient size for 
the flue and projection at the top to hold 
which we bought at the junk yard for 
three dollars, and gave it a coating of 
black roof paint and a top riveted on 
taken from a copper bottom tea-kettle. 
We now have a flue that draws, no 
odds where the wind is from, is inde- 
structible, the highest winds will not 
buckle it down, and it looks neat like B, 
Fig. 2. 

We figure our chimney trouble and ex- 
pense is at an end for many years to 
come. We put this chimney top up three 
years ago and several neighbors in our 
section have patterned likewise. 

*, 2, 


2, 
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Heredity is simply the sum of all the 
effects of all the environments of all 
past generations on the responsive, ever- 
moving life forces——Luther Burbank. 


Od & & 

Your paper is and always will be a 
welcome visitor in our household. We 
value its merits ten times its price and 
you will always find us long life sub- 
scribers to your ever welcome little vis- 
itor. We cannot find words of praise 


enough for your dear little farm paper. 
Wishing you the best of success and 
thankin,, you for your honest dealing, 
we remain, your ever well wishers and 
friends.—Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Ramsy, 








Piant 2, 3 or 4 Kernels as Your 
Judgment Tells You is Best— 
Get the Only Variable Drop 


anesville No.5 
Corn Planter 


Your land is richer in certain patches than in 
others. You know where the different patchesare. 
Why not plant as your judgment tells you is best. 
In rich patches plant 4 kernels and grow 4 stalks. 
In poorer patches plant only 2 or 3 kernels and 
Gt corn—not barren stalks or nubbins. 
ith this Janesville Variable Drop Corn Planter, 
the driver, by smal! hand lever in easy reach 
from the seat, sets clutch to turn the seed shaft 
one sixth, one-fourth or one-third of a revolu- 
tion so the machine plants 2, 3 or4 kernels to the 
hill. All done without change of plate or leav- 
ing your seat. Thus without stopping your 
you can judge your soil in hollows and 
on hills and plant the number of kernels to 
grow t—for better corn — more uniform 
wth, much larger yield per acre and 
Also most simple and 
—— in construction. Write now for 
free klet and we will also tell you the 
nearest dealer who can tell you all the advan- 
tages of the Janesvjiie Line of Pianters,Culti- 
vators, Plows and 
arrows. 











More Money made with 
a STAR Grinder than 
any other ‘Implement 
on your Farm. 


No toll to pay—no trips 
to mill, Fresh feed for your stock 
—more beef, pork, milk, heal 
fer stock This means more money. 
Our 35 * experience at your 
service with helpful booklet. 
ae to-day for prices and 
rms. 


THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 























CUT ICE 


With the Dorsch Double Row 
Ice Plow. We guarantee it will 
cut more than 20 men sawing by 
hand. Cakes are cut uniform, 
of any size and thickness. One 
man and a horse will cut more icein 
a day than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 
man can use. You can cutfor others and 
make the price of our plow in two days’ use. 
Ask for catalogue and intro‘ ctory prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 222Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Well DRILLING & 


Fastest drillers known. 


Great money earners! 











Mich. 


Genesee Co,, 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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‘The Careless Carrying of Money. 

I read an account of a farmer who 
lost $3,000 in bills on the street in St. 
Louis. He had them pinned inside his 
trouser’s leg, and they came loose and 
dropped out. The incident recalls an 
experience I had in that city when a 
country youth of nineteen verdant sum- 
mers, and it emphasizes the fact that 
farmers are so afraid of being robbed 
by pickpockets in the city that they se- 
crete their money in odd ways, and in 
consequence are in more danger of losing 
it by dropping it on the. street than by 
having their pockets picked. 

At the time I went to St. Louis the 
running of the trains was such that I 
was to reach there at six in the morn- 
ing, before daybreak, and as the city was 
not pcliced as well then as now I was 
in fear of pickpockets upon this first 
February morning. I always had a prefer- 
ence for “hard money,” so before start- 
ing I had all my money changed into 
gold pieces, something like $120. I put 
a.gold piece in every pocket, and espe- 
cially in the inside pockets of my coat 
and vest, and also one in each of my two 
trunks. Then I put a $20 gold piece in- 
side each shoe, so that if thugs knocked 
me senseless and robbed me of coat and 
vest they might not take my shoes, and 
to make these two largest coins extra 
safe I put them inside my socks. 

Luckily (or at least I thought it was 
tremendously lucky), my train was late, 
and I arrived in the city at eight o’clock 
instead of six, and immediately started 
out bravely to find a boarding house. I 
had never heard of a street guide, and 
had ncthing to aid me in my search, so 
I had quite a walk, and my shoes being 
comfortably roomy, the heavy gold pieces 
slipped freely from heel to toe as I 
walked. When I threw my fcot forward 
the coin Icdged under my big toe as I 
put my foot down, and before I realized 
it I had the skin literally worn off these 
toes on the under side, and was quite 


. * | 
lame, there being many things to look 


at and detract attention from the condi- 
tion of my feet. 

This lameness so hastened my efforts 
to find a boarding place that I was not 
as careful in my choice as I should have 
been. I finally found a place where the 
husband and wife fought and cursed in 
the evening after supper, in the kitchen 
adjoining my room, where most of the 
boarders were a gambling, drinking set, 
but I stayed there until my toes got 
well, and until I had started a savings 
account at a bank, making the carry- 
ing of heavy gold pieces unnecessary. 


In view of this experience I cannot | 


help sympathizing witu the countryman 
who loses his money in the city by rea- 


son of trying to be -too careful with it. | 


This farmer was, of course, foolish to 
be carrying three thousand dollars around 
with him in a strange city, or anywhere 
else. He should have had a small amount 
of it in cash, and bought New York, 
Chicago or St. Louis exchange with the 
principal part of it, and turned this in 
at his local bank on his return home, 
for his credit. 

The young farmer going to a city to 
live should not carry large sums of 
money around with him, but should de- 
posit it in a savings bank, even if it be 
but a small amount. Many Lanks in 
the city take small weekly amounts, from 
a dellar up. Aside from the danger of 
losing the money or getting robbed, the 
savings account will be a benefit to you 
in several ways, one of which is that it 
#ffords you a means of getting any checks 
cashed which you may receive. Without 
such a savings account you might find 
it difficult, if a stranger in a big city, 
to turn such paper into cash, for banks 
in cities are less courteous and accom- 
medating than those in small towns.— 
Isaac Motes, St. Louis Co., Mo. 

Note—Next to the folly of carrying 
large sums of money is that of hiding 
money about the home in supposedly 
safe places. Many a life’s saving has 
been lost because the person did not 


deposit his money in a bank.—Editor. 
*¢ ¢ ¢ 
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Fits Any Pump and 
Makes It Hump! 


Works Outdoors in Freezing Cold 
When Hired Man ‘“‘Hugs the Stove!’’ 


Zero weather or brightest summer day is just the same to 
this wonderful little Farm Pump Engine. Cannot freeze or 
overheat. Always on the job. Does its work without a 
murmur. 


A Crackerjack for Running Light Machinery! 


The engine has a pulley for running cream 
separator, churn, washing machine, grindstone, 
emery wheel, etc. Runs any man-power 
machine. 
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FULLER & JOHNSON 


Farm Pump Engine 





Complete in Itself—No “Extras!” —Rides Anywhere on a Wheelbarrow 


Comes all ready for work. In 15 minutes after it is unpacked you ean have it 
pumping. Needs no special platform. No belts, shafts, arms, jacks, walking 
beams, etc. Remember that when you figure with the c.ieap engine seller. 
The Farm Pump Engine is the lowest cost engine when you consider that it is 
ready to work when you buy it. Needs only gasoline and oil. Easily moved 
anywhere in a wheelbarrow. 


High Grade—Well Made 


Equal in material and workmanship to best 
automobile engines. Is perfectly air cooled, 
Tank holds day's fuel, Self oiled. Easy to 
Start and stop. Any child can safely operate 
it. Needs no attention. 


Costs Less Than Windmill 


Fresh water always on tap. No tank heater 
needed! Does ten times the windmill’s work. 
Does biggest day’s work for a few cents’ 


Take a Look atFREE BOOK 
Postal Gets It—_Wrrite Us! 


Our Big FREE Engine Book tells all about this wonderful little en- 


worth of gasoline. Does the work of two 
hired men. Runs like a good fellow, re- 
gardiess of rain, snow or sleet. The work 
it does soon pays for it. 


Husties For Women Folks 


Rushes through the washing in one-fourth 
usual time. Does most everything but hang 
out the clothes. Makes play of all of the most 
tiresome work in the dairy. Cuts the wood in 
less than half the time required by two men. 





DEALERS +5" 

fs sold exclusively 
Ay Gale — 
being jaken up at a ra ii 





gine. Shows how the engine does the most tiresome winter work rate.If you want to do 
on the farm. Write for book and name of nearest dealer where the plewest engine usiness 
engine is on exhibition. Engines selling like hot cakes. Dealers Fat 


write for 
(210) 


1 Sylvan Street, Madison, Wis. 





invited to write us. If interested in big . power engines, 
catalog of Fuller & Johnson Double-Efficiency Engines. 
FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. (‘sic 
























‘Save$5 ahorse this Winter 


Every horse shod with Ring-Point Calks—the improved ‘“‘Tool Steel Centers” 
—will cost its owner just half as much as if shod with any other make. 
This is a fact because Ring-Points will wear twice as long. Their 
superior durability is due to the wedge-shape center of genuine tool steel, 
welded into the outer shell to prevent falling out—a thing that often happens 
to the old-fashioned wire-pin center calk. 

Ring-Points are self-sharpening. This does away with the large bills and 
long delay of the old method of sharpening shoes, 


It is plain to see you can save both time and money by using 


Rowe RING=POINJ Calks 


Here is one man’s opinion of them—there are many more like him. 


26 MILES A DAY FOR 121-2 WEEKS 

The Rowe Calk Selling Co,, Hartford Conn. Urbana, Il., April 13. 
Dear Sirs: I have used the set of calks you sent me for 12 1-2 weeks. I drove my horse 26 miles 

aday and the calks are in fair shape yet. lama rural mail carrier and have used other calks. 


d will say that I th’nk the Rowe Calks wil wear twice as | as any other 
yi ome Yours truly. wv STOCK WIL 


have ever > 
. Rural Route No. 8. 
Go to your horseshoer to-day and get a box of Ring-Points. If he does not handle 
them send us his name and address with the size and quantity you want,and we will 
have you supplied at the regular price. If you are not satisfied with the first box, 
return it with the label and this ad and get your money back. 
Send at once for our at booklet ‘‘300 Short Stories for Horseowners.”’ It will 
put you “‘calk wise.”” Split samples of Ring-Point and wire center calks for first 
ten requests from each town. 


Horseshoers Protected 


THE ROWE CALK SELLING C0., 6701 Mechanic St., Hartiord, Comn. 



























Look 
For This 
Ring 











The guarantee on page 3 means a square deal for every purchaser. 
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The Michigan State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs. 

The State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs was first organized at Lansing, 
Michigan, in December, 1892. The idea 
of a state organization originated with 
Arthur C. Bird, then of Highland, Mich. 
At the first meeting, there were only 
about twenty present, but an organiza- 
tion was completed and annual meetings 
have been held at the state capitol, Lans- 
sing, all of which have been largely at- 


tended, and have accomplished much 
good. : 
At first the increase in number of 


clubs organized in the state was phenom- 
enal. At one time there was over three 
hundred clubs in the state. Naturally, 
changes take place in communities, and 
the interest in club work wanes for a 
time, while in other places the enthusi- 
asm seems to be perpetual. On account 
of changes that are unavoidable, some 
clubs have dropped out of the organiza- 
tion, and, in some cases, have ceased to 
exist. The average number of clubs 
maintaining their membership in the As- 
sociation will not exceed two hundred in 
recent years. 

At first the association fees were one 
dollar, but as the demand for money to 
meet the increased expenses of the or- 
ganization increased, the fees for each 
club in the Association was placed at 
two dollars. 

Delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Association are usually elected at the 
November meeting. Resolutions that 
each club desire to have acted upon at 
the annual meeting are sent by the dele- 
gates elected and representing the club. 
Sentiments originate in the houses of the 
members, topics relating to them are dis- 
cussed at the monthly meetings, and the 
ideas thus erystalized are brought for- 
ward and acted upon at the annual meet- 
ing. 

Much has been accomplished by the 
unification of sentiment during the eight- 
een years that the Association has been 
in active existence. The Farmers’ clubs 
and the Granges have worked together 
for the farthering of the best interests 





THE WAY OUT 
From Weakness to Power by Food 
Route, 





Getting the right start for the day's 
work often means the difference between 
doing things in wholesome comfort, or 
dragging along half dead all day. 

There’s more in the use of proper food 
than many people ever dream of—more’s 
the pity. 

“Three years ago I began working in 
a- general store,” writes a man, “and 
between frequent deliveries and hore 
frequent customers, I was kept on my 
feet from morning till night. 

“Indigestion had troubled me for some 
time, and in fact my slight breakfast was 
taken more from habit than appetite. At 
first this insufficient diet was not noticed 
much, but at work it made me weak and 
hungry long before noon. 

“Yet a breakfast of rolls, fried foods 
and coffee meant headaches, nausea and 
kindred discomforts. Either way I was 
losing weight and strength, when one day 
a friend suggested that I try a ‘Grape- 
Nuts breakfast.’ 

“So I began with some stewed fruit, 
Grape-Nuts and cream, a soft boiled 
egg, toast and a cup of Ppstum. By 
noon I was hungry but with a healthy, 
normal appetite. The weak languid feel- 
ing was not there. 

“My head was clearer, nerves steadier 
than for months. Today my stomach is 
strong, my appetite normal, my bodily 
power splendid and head always clear.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


of the agricultural communities. They 
have worked together to secure needed 
legislation that has proved a great benefit 
to the masses in all the different occupa- 
tions and business. They aim to elimi- 
nate selfish interests and work for the 
good of all. 

The Farmers’ Club is a great educa- 
tional factor in a community. It helps 
in disseminating valuable hints and sug- 
gestions along farming lines. It also 
affords an excellent opportunity for ex- 
changing ideas. One farmer may think 
cut a suggestion of value, or work out 
a difficult problem that will be helpful 
to his neighbor farmers, and he gives it. 

Where there is a good, live Farmers’ 
Club, the conditions are greatly improved 
in that community. The farmers take 
more pride in their business; are more 
painstaking in their methods of cultiva- 
ting their farms and keeping up their 
fences, buildings and home surroundings. 
They become more careful and persistent 
readers of agricultural literature. They 
become good public speakers by the prac- 
tice they get at their meetings. The so- 
cial conditions in the community are 
greatly improved. 

The monthly meetings are generally 
held in some farm house, or in some con- 
venient hall and centrally located. Lunch 
is served at noon and a program is car- 
ried out in the afternoon. Both men and 
women are assigned parts on the pro- 
gram. The meetings are designed to bene- 
fit all the members of the family and they 
all seem to enjoy them very much. 

The Farmers’ Clubs have been such a 


social enjoyment that the “good tidings” 
have spread to other states. At the an- 
nual meeting in December, 1909, we had 
a lecture by John Hamilton, Farmers 
Institute Specialist, Washington, D. C. 
At his request, I wrote up a report of 
the meeting for some of the agricultural 
papers. Since then inquiries for informa- 
tion in regard to the manner of pro- 
cedure in club organizations have been 
received from all parts of the United 
States, which I have been glad to fur- 
nish. We are glad to know that farmers 
are awake to the advantage of club or- 
ganization.—W. A. Clapp, Corresponding 
Secretary Michigan State Association of 
Farmers’ Olubs. 
& & 

Order Seeds Early. 
It would be a great benefit to all con, 
cerned if farmers and their wives would 
“come early and avoid the rush” when 
ordering seeds by mail. 
The seed houses are more apt to give 
prompt attention to the early order than 
the late one, as these firms often fall be- 
hind in filling orders during the busiest 
part of the season. 
Quite naturally, the choicest seeds on 
hand are the very ones the seed houses 
will fill the first orders with, and here 
the advantage of the early order is most 
apparent. In fact, the late order is more 
than liable to be filled from old or an 
inferior grade of seeds, if the regular 
stock is depleted by early orders, 
Again, by ordering seeds early in the 
season, one will have time to inspect 
them, and, if it appear necessary, they 
may be put through the germination test. 
Then, if they are not satisfactory, it will 
not be too late to exchange them for 
others, or order from another seed house 
before planting time. Also, this will aid 
one to avoid planting seeds not true to 
name. 
But the most commendable phase of 
early seed ordering, is that of avoiding 
the delay frequently incident to their 
transit. Should the seed houses be a 
little slow in filling the order; then the 
railroad, express company or post office 
department missend or delay it, one can 
readily see that it behooves us to order 
early enough to make ample allowance for 
these delays. Indeed, we have known an 
order to be entirely lost through one of 
the above causes, and by ordering early, 
it could either be traced up or re-filled 
before the seeds were needed in such 
cases.—M. Albertus Coverdell. 
¢ > % 


benefit in Michigan and afforded so much | 











Sn Feeo R. MFG.CO. ae 
30SAmMSON Ave., Freerorr, li. 





for Prices on 


QUAKER CITY 
FEED MI LLS 


Get our Big Free Book and low price direct f. 
tory—fora latest improved Quaker City Feed Mill that 
meets your needs. Grinds fastest, does best work 
with least power. Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, all 
grains, separate or mixed,coarse, medium or the finest 
tavie meal. Grinds soft and wet cornas wellashusks. 


NO DEPOSIT—FREIGHT PAID 
Our free trial and proposition protect you. We 
poy freight. Try any Guaker City Mill—11 sizes, 
styles—and if not satisfactory return at our 
expense. Big Book Free Now. Address 
H. A. STRAUB & COMPANY 
8741 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
or The Machinery Warehouse 
3701-7 S. Ashland Ave, Chieago, Ll, 


The well drill ing businessoffers t possibilitiesforbig, 
quick money ma: ing. Two South Dakota men made over 

(00,000 in ten years drilling wells. E. A. Price of Buffalo, 
Minn., earned $717 in 75 hours with our machine. 


Waterloo Well Drilling Outfits 


have been standard for over 43 years. Every town home, 





farm and ranch must have its own water sapply. Many 
drillers’ time booked six months ahead. W today for 
our 128.page free illustrated book. The finest and most 
complete ever published on this subject. (28) 


THE ARMSTRONG-QUAM MFG. CO. 








1328Chestnut St. (Established 1867) Waterloo, Iowa 
IRY THE SMITH FREE 
We want a SMITH STUMP PULLER 


on every stump or timbered farm in the 

country.. It has a cost record of 5¢ a 

stump where the stumps run from | to 3 

feet through; it will clear from | to 3 acres 2 
y. daing the work of 20 men. Write to 

and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., @ Smith Sta. La Crescent, Mins. 
Make Big Money Drilling 

a> Water Wells 
> F ik 






























(Sold with or without Elevator.) 


For Every Variety of Work. 

Have conical grinders. Different 

Jrom all others, Handiest to operate and 

LIGHTEST RUNNING. 
(Our circular tells why.) 

Ten sizes, 2 to 25 horse-power. 


Also make Grinders—Geared & Plain. 
N.H. BOW! CO., South Rend, Ind. 
ADMIRAL 2*MAN PRE 

rust SELF FEEDER & 
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Dry Farming in the West. 


Continued from page 7 


If the moisture line moves it can be de- 
tected through the glass. 

Another way is to pack it in any kind 
of a cylinder and apply the weight test. 
The samples should be kept, however, in a 
cool, even temperature or distillation 
may come into play. : 

In the humid states you farm on the 
moisture as it falls. In the dry states 
we get our moisture first and then raise 
a crop on it. It is true that through im- 
perfect knowledge and without a proper 
appreciation of the facts, many dry 
farmers fail. It is also true that the 
advanced dry farmer takes few or no 
chances, for he can tell before he ever 
plants his crop whether or not he has 
accumulated enough moisture to mature 
it. 
Before planting trees or orchard, we 
first conserve two or three feet of mois- 
ture in the subsoil by plowing deep and 
fallowing the land for a whwle season. 
With proper cultivation this amount of 
moisture will carry the young trees a 
whole year without a drop of rain, and if 
nothing is planted between the trees to 
use up the moisture, the orchard will 
gain in moisture every year until in 
eight or nine years it may reach a depta 
of ten or fifteen feet, and we care noth- 
ing for dry years, for the trees are living 
on the accumulated moisture of the years 
that are past—HZ. R. Parsons, Associate 
Editor Dry Farm Congress Bulletin. 

“ a & 
A Hired Man Writes. 

Your paper is all right. All parts of 
it are interesting and instructive,-and I 
especially like the articles on the “hired 
man” question. I have worked in various 
places from New Jersey to Colorado and 
almost without exception I have had good 
jobs. 

I knew practically nothing about farm- 
ing when I first hired out at the age of 
seventeen, and my employers were always 
patient and painstaking in teaching me. 

During the past season I worked on a 
farm near Beloit, Wis. I consider that 
an ideal place. We got up at four o’clock, 
milked, each cared for his team, and then 
had breakfast. We worked until half past 
eleven and then rested (except in the 
busy season) till one,.when we again 
went to the field and worked till five. 
We usually did our chores before the six 
o'clock supper and were through for the 
night. 

Mr. W. was a hard working man and 
wanted his work done well. The horses 
were carefully groomed every morning 
and all work was done with the same 
thoroughness, but when the work was 
done, it was done. There was no putter- 
ing around late into the night. Odd jobs 
were done on rainy days, then when the 
busy season came, we worked together, 
long days, and did our chores in the night 
for a couple of weeks. 

He never left the chores or dirty jobs 
all to me. 

As an additional advantage, he gave 
me Saturday afternoons off and we used 
that time to write, rest, press our clothes, 
bathe for town, etc. This was a great 
advantage. 

In addition, I had a good bed, board 
and general treatment. When the family 
visited, they invited me to go with them 
and I was treated as a guest. Of course, 
they didn’t do this all at once, for I was 
a perfect stranger to them, but as soon 
as we became acquainted, they began to 
make my stay comfortable. 

He carefully explained everything that 
I did not understand and he was always 
willing to answer questions, As he was a 
good farmer, I gathered in a good many 
valuable pointers. 

When the time came for me to leave 
I certainly hated to. We had worked 
together all summer and I thought of 
him more as a co-worker than a_ boss. 
If all farmers were as considerate as he, 
the “hired help” problem would be easy. 

I consider Saturday afternoon off as 
the greatest privilege a man can have. 

Ile should demand it when hiring out.— 


































Alfred T. Morison, Warren Co., Pa. 


{Pull Your Stumps 30 Days 
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stump and the stump is bound to come. 

Also pulls largest-sized green trees, hedge- 

aes _ — a pe and cos 
ynamite. only shatters stum 

Clear up your stumpy fields with the 3-year leaves roots in ground. “ 


Guaranteed 3 Years 
Triple-Power—All-Steel 


Guecentess pay pay now sold on 30 days’ 
ree Trial. Test iton your place at our risk. 
Pulls stumps out, roots and all. Special Price Offer 
ee — A other puller —_ Triple 
power attachment means one-third greater We havea special price proposition to the 
ll. The only stump puller guaranteed for first man we sell to in new sections. We 
years. Only one with Double Safety are glad to make you a special price on the 
Ratchets. Only one with all bearings and first Hercules sold in your community be- 
working parts turned, finished and machined, cause that will sell many more for us 
reducing friction, increasing power, making and save advertising. Write us at once 
it extremely light running. itch on to any to get this. 


HERCULES jut 


Just write a postal for our special price—30 days’ Free Trial and all FREE BOOKS 
about the only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller—the Famous Hercules. 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 12017th St., Centerville, Ia. 


NOTICE--Government Auction Sale 
of Indian Lands-Absolute Title Given 


About 1,800,000 acres of land will be sold in Oklahoma by the Government at Public Auction, commenc- 
ing November 21, 1910, and continuing to March 1, 1911. 

These lands are located in forty counties in the eastern part of Oklahoma, and are tribal lands belonging 
to members of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians, as follows: 

Seminole Nation: 3,400 acres, located in 110 tracts, each containing from 1 to 160 acres. 

Creek and Cherokee Nations: About 114,000 acres, in 4.000 tracts, each containing from 6 to 1,100 acres. 

Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations: About 1,700,000 acres, in 10,000 tracts, each containing from 5 to 11,000 







acres. 

Sales will be conducted at the county seat in which the land is located: in the Seminole, Creek and Chero- 
kee Nations from November 21 to December 23, 1910; and in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations beginning 
December 1, and continuing to March 1, 1911. 

Any person can purchase not exceeding 160 acres in each nation of agricultural land, and not exceeding 
640 acres of other lands, eitber in person or by an agent, and not requiring residence or cultivation, as pro- 
vided for in the public land laws. 

TERMS. Twenty-five per cent. at time of sale, balance with six per cent. interest, 25 per cent. within six 
months, and 60 per cent. within 18 months from date of sale; full payment can be made any time and patent 
will issue immediately thereafter. 

Circulars giving descriptions and min!'mum prices of land to be sold in each county can be had on appli- 
cation to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., Commissioner to the Five Civilized Trikes. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma; Superintendent of Union Agency, Muskogee, Oklahoma; Superintendents of Indian 
Warehouses ati21 Wooster Street, New York; Sixteenth and Canal Streets, Chicago, Iilinois; 600 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri; and Eleventh Street and Capital Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska, without cost. 
Blue print maps of each county, showing locations of land to be sold, can be examined at any of the above 
pings without cost, and will be mailed to any address for $1.00 each. For more detailed information apply 
J.G. Wright, Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes, Muskogee, O 











You Gan Plow 40 Acres a Day 


Forty acres are an easy possibility with the REEVES MULTIPLE GANG PLOW. The 
only really ew outfit is the 
Reeves xible- rame Engine 
Gang Plow 
because itdoes perfect work in all conditions 
of land. Flexible frame and of 
plows in pairs gives REEVES PLOWS a 
great advantage over others. There are a 
dozen points of Reeves superiority. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 

telling the whole story of traction plowing. 
Shows plowing scenes and gives letters from 
users. Either steam-lift or hand-lift plows can 
be furnished for either steam or gas tractors. 
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MakeWinter Driving #! #2eesateans 
a Real Pieasure 


They keep the feet warm and cozy in any style of vehicle. There is 
no flame, smoke or smell, and one of these heaters will last a lifetime 
They cannot be bent or broken. We make 20 styles, some as low as 90c 








each. Get one from your dealer, and write for com catalogue. 
Write today. You will never know real comfort on weather riding 


until you get one of these heaters. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


y See 


228 LaSalle Ave, Chicago. 
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Concrete 


Corncrib and Granary 
Floors. 
For a corn crib with concrete founda- 
tion and floor, choose a well drained 





Showing Concrete Posts But Not Solid Wall or Floor 


site. Exeavate a trench for an eight- 
inch concrete foundation wall around the 
outside of the building and to the depth 
of two feet. With box forms of one- 
inch siding on two by four-inch stud- 
ding, carry this eight-inch wall to a 
height of 12 to 18 inches above gr..nd 
level, depending upon the height of the 
drag-belt conveyors used by local corn 
shellers. (All concrete floors should 
rest on a fill bringing them entirely 
above the surrounding ground.) See 
that the forms line up and test them 
for levelness by means of a carpenter’s 
level. 

On a tight mixing board mix the con- 
erete one part Portland cement to two 
and one-half parts sand to five parts 
erushed rock (or one part Portland ce- 
ment to five parts bank-run gravel), all 
measurements by volume, based on one 
bag of loose cement being equal to one 
ecubie foot. Fill the forms with con- 
crete thoroughly wet and do not remove 
them for four days. 

There are several ways of attaching 
the studding to the concrete floor. One 
of the simplest and easiest is the nail- 
ing sill or plate, generally a two by six- 
inch piece, bolted to the concrete founda- 
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Showing Forms in Place for Solid Foundation and Filled in Floor 


tion: wall. For suth a sill; while the 
concrete is still soft, set five-eighth-inch 
bolts 8 to 10 inches long, head down, 
three inches in from the outer edge of 
the foundation wall and projecting two 
and one-half inches above the concrete. 
These bolts should be spaced not more 
than three feet apart. 

Some farmers prefer to counter-sink 
the nailing sill so that its top will be 
flush with the surface of the floor. So 
placed, the sill is liable to rot more 
quickly. Others firmly imbed strap 
loops, made of old wagon tires, with the 
loops ends encircling the studding. Do 
not sink the wooden uprights into the 
eoncrete. Timber rots out in a few 
years; concrete lasts fofever. Some- 
times studs so placed swell and crack 
the concrete. 


After: the forms are removed, place a 
well rammed fill between the foundation 
walls and’ within four inches of their 
tops. Coarse gravel and crushed rock 
are the best materials for this purpose. 
If some clay must be used, tamp it in 
the bottom. but let the floor rest on at 
least six inches of gravel or crushed 
rock. With the fill thorouchly settled. 
commence nlacine the four-inch floor. 
This concrete should he onlv wet enough 


that it will finsh a little Hauid cement |crete work. 


when tamned into place. Begin at one 
end and lav the floor crosswise in three- 
foot sections. Bring the surface of the 
floor flush with the ton cf the foundation 
wall and, with a straight edge, round 
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it up slightly (say one inch) in the 
center. Dress it down with a wooden 
float and, when the cement begins to 
stiffen, smooth the surface with a steel 
trowel. Continue placing the floor in 
sections until the work is completed. 
Build the floor early enough in the sea- 
son that it may be thoroughly dried out 
before grain is stored on it. 

Experienced concrete workers often 
use only an outside board form, one 
wall, for the.foundation walls. They 
place the concrete for the foundation 
wall against this outside form and at 
the same time tamp the gravel fill back 
of the concrete. In this case the founda- 
tion, as well as the floor, is built in sec- 
tions and both at one time. The sav- 
ing in lumber so effected really amounts 
to nothing, as all the boards can be 
used later in the crib. 

Reinforced concrete floors, not sup- 
ported by earth or gravel fill but by the 
foundation walls alone, can and are be- 
ing successfully built. Since the strength 
of each floor, on account of the variation 
in size and loading, is a different prob- 
lem, it is advisable to refer every piece 
of such work to a man who is thorough- 
ly familiar with the principles of rein- 
forcing. The main point is that con- 
crete floors last forever. They afford no 
nesting pl.ce for rats. And with $1.00 
wheat, 75 cent’ corn, and 50 cent oats, 
the saving thus effected adds consider- 
able to the profits of each year. 


oo ¢ 

The Placing and Protection of Con- 
crete. 

All other things being equal, the 


strength of concrete is dependent upon 
its density or compactness. Where possi- 
ble, the easiest way to render concrete 
dense is by mixing and placing it wet. 
For very wet concrete the forms must 
be tight so that the liquid cement can- 
To give a neat finish to the 
surfaces, which will later be exposed, 























Ress 


force the larger stones back from the out- 
side by running a straight spade cr a 
wooden paddle down in the concrete next 
to the wall forms and working it back 
and forth. 

It frequently happens that very wet 
concrete cannot be used. To make a 
drier mix dense and strong, tamp or ram 
it into place with a heavy wooden or 
iron tamper. 

In a way, the successful making of 
hay and concrete are very much alike— 
both must be well cured. Exposed sur- 
faces of freshly placed concrete should 
be shaded to protect them from rain, 
dust and the hot rays of the sun. Freez- 
ing injures freshly placed concrete. Hot 
water and salt are sometimes used to 
counteract the frost action: but, on the 
whole, it is better to attempt no out- 
side work in winter. During the earlv 
months of spring and fall see that no 
frozen sand, graval or rock is used in 
the work. In summer ordinary forms. 
for walls supporting no loads, may be 
removed after the concrete is three dave 
old, but in cooler weather they should 
not be touched short of five days. 

It is the attention to the details which 
makes farming or any business a success 
The same principle holds true of con- 

o & & 


Some of the cement companies give a 
free book of instruction that is very 








Important! 
Trinidad Lake asphalt is of 
vital importance to every roof. 
Lengthens its life. Saves time, 
labor, money. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. 
Doesn’t crack, rot, or break. Gives 
lasting protection to your home, barn, 
and all other buildings. 

The Kant-leak Kleet clamps seams 
watertight without cement or large- 
headed nails. Makes laying easier 
than ever. Saves time. Protects 
against wind. Gives fine finish. Fur- 
nished in rolls of Genasco, when 
ordered. 


Look for the trademark. Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
Mineral or smooth surface. Highest award, Seattle, 1909. 
Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 














Simple Simon will work 
for you 30 days FREE 


We will send our powerful Simple Simon Gaso- 
line Farm Engine to one farmer in every com- 
munity on 30days’ FREE TRIAL at ourS ial 
Introductory Price. Remember, but one farmer 
inevery community. You must act quickly. 


simon Gasoline Engines 


are designed especially for use on the farm. Horizontalor 
vertical. Made in 2, 3, 4,5, 7and 9h. p. Patented roller 
valve gear, found only on our Simple Simon Engines, does 
away with more than 20 working parts. Make enginecom- 
pact and durable. Writetoday . 
for catalog and deta:!s of our 
fake em 4 
on. It means a 
big saving to you. (36) 


$36 Chesinut fs 
Ww Iowa 
(Established 1867) 


Would Y> More Water 


With the same power 
from deep wells Interest You? 
It is accomplished with the Double-Acting 
“American” 
Deep Well Pump fp 


It delivers full cylinder " 
capacity both on the wn- 
stroke and the Up=-stroke. 
It requires at no time more 
power than the up-stroke of 
a single-acting cylinder of 
the same displacement. 

Send for the most com- 
plete deep well catalogue 
ever issued, No. 110 just off 
the press, mailed free. 
THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS, 

General Office and Works, 
Aurora, Iil., U. 8. A. 

Office, - - First National 















Bank Building. 


Steel Wheeis— 


That’s So! Hired hands are 
etting scarcer every day; 
ut LOW DOWN 8S 

'\ WHEELS will help to take 
fa\their place. Then, too, the 

isun don’t affect a steel wheel 
Wilike it does the best of hired 
help. More brain and less 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
ogue to you. 

\] 



























helpful. Write them. 





logue free to y 
AVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


Box 32 , Havana, Ii. 
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The Saving Season. 

The one time to save, is while you 
have plenty. 

The products of a whole year’s effort 
are now before you. Will you save 
them ? 

It will be a long, toilsome, entire year 
before you produce another supply from 
which you can draw. 

Farm products that often are wasted 
at this season, sell for a handsome price 
later on, after this common waste has 
exhausted the winter feed supply. 

Small potatoes, boiled and mixed with 
a bran mash, make excellent feed for lay- 
ing hens in winter; yet, the farmer usu- 
ally leaves bushels of these preducts right 
where they are dug. 

Don’t sell off and feed all of your high- 
est-grade oats; then buy more for next 
spring, or sow a poor product. Select 


some of your choicest seed, and store 
them in clean, strong sacks, in a dry 
place. 


Leave the hay in the barn and in the 
lots nearest the barn to feed on damp or 
stormy days, or some time when you are 
in a rush. Haul and feed that from the 
back fields first, while the weather is not 
so disagreeable as it will be later in the 
season. 

Until there is little or no danger of 
any rain falling this season, it is advis- 
able to open only half a stack of hay in 
the fields at a time. In fact, it will be 
best to haul and mow any stack opened, 
as rain damages the preduct and makes 
it difficult and disagreeable to handle. 

We have found it a mest profitable 
plan to save every sunflower-head around 
the farm, These seed are greatly rel- 
ished by poultry, and a few of them 
once a day are excellent for the layers. 
They are also great regulators of the 
horses’ bowels, a handful mixed with 
their regular rations- twice a week being 
sufficient fer each healthy animal. 

Hay and roughage of all kinds have 
come to be so high-priced during the win- 
ter months, that we have devised several 
ways of saving them. Our storage-pits 
are lined with straw, corn-fodder that has 
been picked over by the stock; small 
weeds; leaves—in fact, anything that is 
clean and dry serves the purpose just as 
well as nice, bright hay, which sells at 
from $10 to $15 a ton in mid-winter. 
Save all of the hay! 

After making all of the kraut you de- 
sire for winter use, stcre every remain- 
ing cabbage-head in the root-cellar. . Or, 
remove all decaying leaves and store 
them, with the tops of the heads down, 
in a pit, the same as potatoes or apples. 
Besides furnishing a variety of delicious 
dishes for the table, they form a much- 
felished and profitable treat for the poul- 
try, cattle and sheep during wintry days. 
Do the same with turnips. Again, a 
neat little sum may be realized by lifting 
a few of the chcice heads from the pit 
in winter, and selling them at the gro- 
cery store, or at hotels and private houses 
in the city. 

This proposition of saving in the fall 
has so many commendable sides to it 
that a whole volume could be written 
concerning it. But it is sufficient to say 
that anything wasted now, will mean not 
enly labor expended for nothing during 
the summer just passed, but will also 
call for a cash outlay for supply that 
might have been saved without cost and 
with scarcely an effort. So gave these 
many cheap and apparently insignificant 
products that the average farmer neglects. 
If you store a greater quantity than you 
possibly can use, and have a handsome 
surplus to sell next spring, this same 
short-sighted farmer will be only too glad 
to pay you well for something to replen- 
ish his larder, or fill up his scant feed- 
troughs and racks.—M. Coverdell, Worth 


Co., Mo. 
oo 3 & 


You will find this issue full of 
building hints and helps. We 
want to help you make your farm 
look better and life be worth 


living. ete 


Read Successful Farming. 
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2640 Hastings Street, Detroit, Mich. § 
Send me your new, big book, free, and 


your low, direct factory price. 


ot 


The One Harrow 
Bargain of 1911 


Proved on Thirty Days Free Trial—No Money Down 
Gash or Gredit—Long Guarantee—and Freight Paid 


No other harrow can equal this original tongueless disc for quality. 
And our factory price makes it the leader in value. It’s the only 
genuine tongueless disc—all others are weak imitations and don’t 
save your time or horses ormoney. We let you prove the superi- 
ority of the Detroit-American on our real free trial—no money in 
advance, no deposit and we pay the freight. If you decide to keep 
the machine after the trial send money or pay on time. Either 
way, our unlimited-time guarantee protects you forever. Get our 
book and price before you take a step towards buying any harrow. 


Detroit-American "sur" 


is the only all stecl tongueless disc made. This means no breakage, no 
repairs or costly delays in busy season. Read about its light draft, strength, 
durability and efficiency. Wide tired steel wheels—high arched axle—fiex- 
ible pivot—uniform cutting steel disc sections which do not strike together 
in the center. End thrust taken up by hard maple ring bearings. Steel 
separators between blades, Pipe oilers. Long blade scrapers. 
Get the harrow you want— 16 sizes cutting from 4 to 10 feet in width, 
with 16, 18 or 20-inch blades. Cutaway or regular 
found disc blades furnished as ordered. We give you 
everything anybody else docs and more. A better 
harrow—a bed-rock factory price—a real free trial— 
cash or credit—unlimited time guarantee and we pay 
the freight. Send coupon or postal right now for best 
book and prices on harrows—also Detroit-American 
M. Spreaders and Cultivators. Address 
AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
2640 Hastings Street Detroit, Michigan 
(Warehouses In Many Cities Insure Prompt Delivery) 
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his Rope Tackle Locks and Stays Locked! 


The Burr Automatic Safety Tackle Block is the only one that 
compares with the chain block, but it is 100% easier to mani 
ulate. The Burr block locks and stays locked at any angle yet it 
does not gouge and chew into the rope every time it is set. 


One man alone can do more lifting than three strong men with the ald of 


Burr Automatic 
Safety Tackle Block 


You do not need to call for help every time you want to change a wagon 
box, or an automobile body, stretch a wire, or lift any heavy weight when 
you owna Burr block. You would not be without it after usiaga Burr block. 

Our smallest block tenpastty 600 pounds) costs but 75 cents. 
Our largest block tenacity .000 pounds) costs but $4.45. The 
Barr block pays for itself in a very short time in the labor 
«and timesaved t hrough its use. The Burr block has a hundred 
uses on every farm. 
Write us and we will tell you the name of the dealer in your 
locality who handles the Burr block, Send for free booklet 
of valuable information about handling heavy objects. This 
klet_ gives full information about the Burr Automatic 
Safety Tackle Block—prices, sizes, capacities. Write for it 
> f 


BURR MFG. CO., 142 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 


































power and requirements. Get one 
of these guaranteed outfits 
now. Lumber is high. The 
mill will soon pay for it- 
self. No experience needed. 
No Belts, Springs or compli- 
cated parts to get out of 
order or cause trouble. 
The sawer has complete 
control of Variable Fric- 
tion Feedwith one hand; slight motion of lever changes 
speed. Other time and labor saving devices enable 
this mill to saw more lumber with less power and 
less help than any other. Free Mill explains 
and lists our complete line of wood working machin- 
ery. Write for it today, 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 

Hackettstown, N. J. 1577 Terminal Bldgs., New York 


We have a size to suit your 
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ey) far th timber, fruit and water for $10.00 acre 
i. Xe 7 enten haoaal Malntall 45 inches. Splendid country for 
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\. a fruit growing, dairying, stock raising and general farming, 
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neighbors. Write for our illustrated Quarterly, maps, Homeseeker’s Excursion 
rates and other information. They tell WHY Virginia land is so Jow in price. 


puad\ F.H. LaBaume, Agr. & Ind. Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry. Box, 2036, Roanoke, Va 


AND UP NOW 7 BUT PRICE 


PER ACRE PIDLY ADVANCING 


If it is advertised in Successful Farming it has our guarantee back of it. 
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Stories of Inspiration and Hope 


By Edwin L. Barker 











Grove—Grove, the potato man. 


ledger of fame. 
He has traveled the long, rough 


Grove has—and from piles of potatoes has gathered piles of dollars. 

Grove is a negro, and hig postoffice is Edwardsville, which is in Kansas. 
Wyandotte and Douglas are the Aroostook counties of the Sunflower State, 
and in a potato way Edwardsville bears about the same relation to Kan- 


gas that Houlton does to Maine. 


The sandy soil of the Kaw valley from Kansas City to just this side 
of Topeka was made for potatoes, or potatoes were made for it—put it 
This valley will grow two crops a year, or an early 


the way you like. 


crop of whites and a late crop of sweets. 
late crop, and they whet the soil for next spring’s potato planting. 

It was an educated man who invented the word “can’t” and slipped it 
into the dictionary just ahead of “if.” 
tional advantages,”’ and so luckily escaped ‘‘can’t” until after the habit of 
“ean” had fastened itself upon him. 
planned, and the things we miss are the things we live to be thankful for. 

Grove was born and brought up in the South, where cotton and not po- 
He drifted to Edwardsville and hired out by the 


tatoes is the thing. 


month, and while he worked he studied—studied potatoes. 
ings Grove rented and planted a few acres, and with his earnings he 
bought these acres and rented more. 

There is a difference between the education we have thrust upon us and 
Grove acquired his. 
deal about potatoes, as.well as other things. 
the only way to reach success—and each year recorded more acres in his 
name, more men in his employ, more labor-saving machines in his use, 
and more piles of potatoes in his fields. 

Something like a quarter of a century has slipped by since Grove walked 
into Edwardsville looking for a job. 
figures and the respect and good will of the Kaw valley to measure his 


the education we acquire. 


riches. 


Back in the past there were years when potatoes brought little more 
Again they were like nuggets, prices 
But he kept at it. 
He who seeks success should expect to carry on a flirtation with 

Like smiles and tears, success and failure are closely separated, 
and the one is often mistaken for the other. 
The men all about him were thinking po- 
tatoes, studying potatoes, talking potatoes, ‘and raising potatoes. 
Taylor, sometimes called ‘“‘The Potato King,” and who has been honored 
with a seat in the Kansas legislature, lives on the next hill to Grove. 
is a story of success, too. But Grove stands out because he started from 
Nowhere and arrived Somewhere, just as will any man who substitutes 
“can” for “can’t” and mixes a little gray matter with a lot of dirt, be the 
crop potatoes, wheat, corn, or what not. 

Soil needs sand to raise potatoes, and man needs sand to raise anything. 


than the cost of their digging. 
climbed so high. 
ones. 

failure. 


Grove was in good company. 


Ever hear of him? 
There are other and larger potato growers, and so in the hurly-burly time 
has forgotten to transfer his name from the journal of success to the 


No, perhaps not. 


road from Nowhere to Somewhere— 


Quite often turnips are made the 


Grove missed his “early educa- 


Sometimes our ignorance is wisely 


With his sav- 


Soon he knew a great 


He kept on keeping on— 


Today it takes five, maybe six, 


The good years balanced the poor 


Edwin 
His 





Caring for the Manure. 


The manure is a valuable by-product 
which is very much neglected on many 
farms. It is valuable not onlv fer the 
plant food which it contains, but also 
for the humus content. Prof. Aikman 
calculates that the humus content is 
worth as much to the soil as the direct 
plant food and of course in order to get 
the most value from the manure it 
should decay in the soil. 

I have often seen well rotted manure 
recommended for certain crops, which is 
all right. Peiaps the market gardner 
ean afford to have his manure rotted in 
a compost heap, but the general farmer 
cannot afford to go to the trouble of 
extra handling, and thereby Icse ‘half of 
the value of his manure in order to make 
it readily available. The place to rot 
the manure is out in the field where the 
soil will take up the pant food and hold 
it until the crop can appropriate it. 

I draw the manure to the field during 
the winter months, scatter it over the 
soil and allow it to become distributed 
through the soil as it becomes available. 
I prefer scattering the manure over a 
sod intended to be turned for corn, but I 
find that a stubble land will take care of 
the manure all right. The results ob- 
tained with this method seem to indicate 





that the earlier the manure is scattered | three movi 


the better for the crop. In a few in- 
stances I have very little benefit in the 
first crop if the manure is applied late 
in the spring, while early applicaticns 
nearly doubled the yield of corn in the 
same field. 

On most soils there is very little loss 
from putting the manure out in the field 
during the winter, while the loss is very 
great if the manure is put in heaps in the 
barn yard. A disagreeable job is com- 
pleted when spring opens up if the ma- 
nure is in the field. And the animals 


Merit is Bound to Win. 

Some one has truly said that if a man 
builded a better article than anyone else, 
that though it be builded in a wilder- 
ness people would wear a path through 
the forest to purchase. Merit is bound 
to win. You can “fool part of the peo- 
ple all the time and all the people part 
of the time, but you can't feol all the 
people all the time.” The thousands 
upon thousands of progressive farmers 
in North America, Australia, South 
America, Russia, Germany, in fact in 
every part of the grain growing world, 
would not use Superior Grain Drills 
unless they were right. Why are they 
right? Because ycu can sow any seed 
from the finest grass seeds to bush Lima 
beans, you can sow any commercial fer- 
tilizer or granular lime and it will sow 
it right and in quantities desired. You 
can reseed wor. aut and run down pas- 
tures and meadows. The Superior puts 
the grass seed under the sod without 
turning it. It is strong, light draft, 
accurate and will do your work right. 
It sows evenly—every feed exactly the 
same amount. No skipping, no bunching 
or choking. The Superior Dise Drill 
will run and do good work wherever a 
disc harrow will run. Stalks, mud. pea 
vines, crab grass and any other trash 
has no terrors for the Supericr. “The 
name tells a true story.” Drilled oats 
and small grains will withstand the 
drouth much better than when broad- 
casted. You can get a good stand of 
clover if you sow it in the spring at the 
same time you do your oats or wheat, 
because the young clover plants get a 
good stalky growth at a very critical 
time—when they need sun and air. The 
Superior Drill is manufactured in many 
styles and sizes by the American Seeding- 
Machine Co., Incorporated, Sprin-field, 
Ohio. Write them for a Superior cata- 
logue, read it carefully. Go to your 
nearest implement dea'er, and ask him 
to show you a Superior Drill. 





Its Economy an Power 
Startle the World! 







raction of C of G 
Thousands of these marvelous in 
today—prove beyond question t kerosene is 
l of the future. The success of the 
is absolutely 


led. 

d is overwhelming. 
erosene (common coal oil) 
runs it with wo rful econ- 
omy. Kerosene generally costs 6 
to Isc lees pergalion than line 
—and gasoline isstill going up. 
Runs on any cage feel, Only 





end portable. work of 
engines we shing four 
times as m every- 


thing. 
The Amazing 


“DETROIT” 


The Kerosene Wonder—on 15 Days’ 
Trial—Direct From Factory 
asses fumacisily Batons sklpptog umd rly 
the "enginechcertllsFetanded. "Pesos howe ove 

yaad erty awe gw all about these 








sheltered in the stables have avoided the 
breathing of poisoncus odors that come’! 
from decaying manure heaps.—A. J.| 
Legg, Nicholas Co.. W. Va. 


* - 
«> «> “ 
. 


Question. 
How do you farmers kill willows, per- 


simmons, osage hedge, and similar per- 
sistent growers? 


&.& 


Many a farmer buys the cheapest grade 
of fertilizer, sows it too scantily, and 
then blames the fertilizer. Get one with 
guaranteed ingredients, pay a better price 
and get it into the soil right. Then it 
pays.—0O. B. Davis. 


Book Is Ready—WRI new 
that mark i ial introductory price on first 
= - —— n engines. Na i add 
Detroit Engine Works, 350 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


DITTO'S get ssers 
Feed Grinder 


80 
nding rings revolve in opposi- 
jon to each other—giving it a 
Double Cut and doubling its capacity. 


An Honest Mill Sold In An Honest Way 


Try it. Nomoney down. I trust you. Keep it 
if satisfied, if not, return it at my expense. I 
takealltherisk. Write for my free catalog today. 














@. M. DITTO, Box 66 JOLIET, ILL. 
Also Power Urinuert, Gasoline Eny 1.4, Seales, sarm Derricks. 
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Give the Boy a Place in Your Plans 

Are you going to have your farm 
worked on shares this year’ If you 
are not, you ought to. That boy of yours 
ought to be one of the shareholders in 
everything that your place produces this 
year. Not equal with yourself, of course, 
but in fair proportion considering his age, 
strength and skill. 

You have never thought of doing that, 
perhaps.. You have always taken his 
labor as your due, and thought him paid 
sufficiently by good board and plenty of 
clothes, together with the care that his 
earlier childhood demanded. Strange 
how some people persist in looking upon 
their children as their debtors. That item 
ought surely to be left out of the reckon- 
ing. If your boy was a care in his baby 
days, he was also a delight—you know 
that. From the moment he could hold 
up his hands and lisp “daddy,” he paid 
for his keeping in the sweetness. he 
brought into your hungry heart and life. 
So the account against his first years 
may be regardede as settled in full. 

And now about his board and clothes 
for this coming year. They would prob- 
ably be sufficient in money value to pay 


takes on an altogether different char- 
acter. 

When you are making your plans for 
this season, take the boy into consider- 
ation as an embryo man, not as a lackey. 
Put him on his own responsibility. Let 
him know that you consider a cer- 
tain amount of labor worthy a fair re- 
turn. Give him, as payment, something 
to call his oavn, that he can count on and 
enjoy in anticipation all summer. Let 
it be a certain share of the corn crop, an 
acre or two, rent free and seed furnished, 
to work for himself—and the time to do 
it—that pretty yearling colt he has 
taken so much interest in—something, 
anything, that shall be his in fee simple, 
“to have and to hold,” with no restrict- 
ions and no “strings tied on.” Out of it 
may comé his clothes and his spending 
meney; indeed, he should feel that he 
must depend upon himself for such things. 
Even though they should not be either 
so expensive or plentiful as what you 
yourself would have provided, yet they 
will be worth ten times more to him, for 
‘ey will represent the beginnings of a 
responsible manhood. 


And first, last and all the time, re- 


the greater interest to the lesser, The 
farm is for the bey, not the boy for the 
farm. Let him realize it before it is 


too late to keep him there.—Katherine 


Atherton Grimes. 

Note: Mrs Grimes brings home a very 
vital truth. Read and reread it until 
you see in that boy of yours a budding 
manhood worthy of: your best thought and 
effort.—Editor. 

oo > © 


What Would You Do With It? 

One of our readers puts this question 
to us and we put it to you, believing that 
answers from various sources would make 
a splendid symposium and of great value. 
Here is the question: 

“T have 120 acres of bottom and tim- 
ber land close to a town of 2,000. There 
are 40 acres of corn, 80 acres timber 
pasture and overflow meadow. It is 
rented for practically nothing, consider- 
ing its value. What ean I do with it to 
get the most out of it? I would be will- 
ing to go in partnership with some good 
man and furnish dairy cows, hogs, etc., 
if advisable. Please write me fully just 
what you would advise doing. Give me 
a plan.”—A. R. Downer, Carroll Co., 


for his work, unless he is about grown to| member this—the boy who leaves the 1 
manhood. But the trouble is, you give|farm is the boy who fails to find there owe. a 
them to him; they are not counted as|the ideals which his developing manhood 


Have your work so planned and carried 


a definite recompense for a_ definite |demands. He will build to his own plans 
amount of work. And charity, even of|on the farm, if you give him a chance, and] out on fair days that you need not be 
the parental variety, is bitter bread for| be contented to stay there. Your boy is| caught out in a terrific storm, or be 


a proud spirit, such as every growing 
boy ought to have inside him. The same 
thing, given as a payment fairly earned, 


worth infinitely more than your farm, no 
matter how valuable the latter may be. 
Do not make the mistake of sacrificing 








without fuel, food, bedding, etc. “The 
wise man seeth the danger and hideth 
himself.”—C. EH. Davis, 








that’s Cnelps’ selling slogan for 1911. 
Thus 1911 


forget—a full line of high ie Harness)—a 


est of its kind in the world—and saves you 625.00 to 





T’S HIS STYLE BOOK of Split Hickory Vehicles for 
I 1911—fresh from the printer. Phelps is a practica! 
buggy designer and manufacgurer. 
book himself each year and he says his 1911 book is 
the best one he’s ever written. 
In it he literally teats one of his Split Hickory Buggies 4o 
pieces and with actuallife size photographs shows you how a 


$5500 ,, $°7 5 00 Cash Saved %!° 
30 Days’ Free Road Test-—2 Years’ Guarantee—and—The Highest Grade That’s Made 


you get what you want—when you want it——with 
many choices as to style—finish—upholstery—trim- 


, ete. 
n't you want this book! Get 


k is the greatest Vehicle Show Room in the vests —Gaieeing, 
jes—R’ “- 

posted no 
matter where you think of buying. Phelps \ 


for your choice, over 125 styles of a great variety of Auto Seat Bugg 
aboutse—Surreys— Carri. ~ Pe ay ery AY" etc. (and don't 
grea 


choose from than you could find in ten large towns or in 26 dealers’ stores. 
Phelps makes them all to order—sells them direct from his factory—the larg- 


He writes tre 
all Split Hic 


straig! 


variety of Vehicles to 
sends it Free—and 


or no sale. Phelps book”—he’ll do the 


H. C. Phelps, President The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 202, Columbus, Ohio 


—The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer— 


a Just 
write him a note say’ 4 * Phelye I want 
the rest. 


Phelps Wants To Send You His Book 


Of Split Hickory Vehicles for 1911—It’s Free—He Pays the Postage 


good bugey is made—what it should be made of—and Phelps 


He tells you why he uses triple A (AAA) grade wheels on 

wil —— for x J—and ad he lw ne ono 

spoke—unpainted—with every buggy sold—with a ‘an 

that all material used in the construction of his Split Hick: 

Vehicles is of the same grade as sample 8 sosoné-qrowls 
Shellbark Split Hicko 
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t, hammer, screw 
o=5 F ° lg jiost---none misp 
the hatchet last time’’-—-Don’t know. 


between now. Opportunity 
invest any large sum of nib or go to some other part re the country toget rich, 


We'll engage youif you're honest and will work. 
Mr, J. W. Whipple, Texas, sold 23 Cver-Ready Tool Kits in 
tool kiteolis like CO Feed ect cae 

: i3 Lire ours; as 
< - b * And Frank Clayton, 


hatchet aud found it more 


arcellus D. Finch, 8, O., made $31.50 first nine hours. 
ing wonderful about these pororea, ‘They're nct oven our best 


' Every one of these ace genuine, We have the | 


the convenienc”. No worry. 
driver, wrench, pipe tongs, na-! pc..cr, wire cutter, wire splicer, They're al 
i No mati.7 wat you want, it’s here. 100 use-—-8 
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You have a home! You know the annoyances of lost 
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THINK OF DRAWING GOOD PAY EVERY MONTH! GETTING IN THE HIGH SALARIED CLASS—-AND LIVING AS THEY LIVE. 
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screw driver---don’t 


Keeping one in place is keeping them 











Or hammer or 
what you want with the EV RLADY Tool Kit in the house, 


b to supplying the d>mand, appointing agents, collecting. 
See ec Es tenon. Beni postal with jour numnes ond it today-—orig ht now—then 


yourname and 
Send No Money—33. 0 seas eenat FOOTE MFG. CO. 
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If the people want to save themselves 


from the curse of living in a treeless 
country they must take the’ matter in 
hand themselves. Merely abusing lum- 


bermen will not do it. It is the fashion 
now to anathematize the man who cuts 
down a tree, the popular impression be- 
ing that the profits of our wasteful forest 
policy, or lack of policy, have been en- 
joyed solely by lJlumbermen. “But,” 
protests the lumbermen, “how about the 
people who demanded the lumber faster 
than the sawmills could turn it out?” 
Lumber consumers have indeed been shar- 
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The Scene Above is on the Whiting Farm Near Yankton, 8. D., Where 60,000 feet of Cottonwood lumber was Sawn, 


uses yielding immediate returns. It is 
wanted for settlement when the trees 
are cut off. The state, the nation, must 
carry the burden of the cost of refor- 
estation for future generations. 

Pine and spruce forests cannot be 
produced “while vou wait.” but we have 
a substitute that will give us, relatively 
speaking, wocd for a multitude of uses, 
including lumber. This is the great fam- 
ily of populus, “the tree of the people.” 
This useful tree was named by the Ro- 
mans, among whom it was very popular. 
The cottonwood in its various forms is 
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ing in -the »spoilation of the forest. 


they have not stopped to think about 
thetfature, but have urged the lumber- 
men td go on cutting that they might 
have ,cheap lumber, they must now 


share, the responsibility for the harmful 

results, and must unite with the lumber- 

men in plans for reforestation. 
Argument and evidence are no longer 


As) 


one of the greatest blessings Nature has 
bestowed upon the people, especially in 
the central, southern and western parts 
of the country. They are just beginning 
to realize how much it is worth to them, 
how varied its uses, how little attentior 
or investment it asks, and how soon it be- 
gins to reward those who plant it. 





needed to convince people of the neccs- 
sity of “doing something.” The ques- 
tion worth considering, that everyone 

asking, What shall be done? Tae! 
trees are going; we must grow others. 
What trees? How? With very few ex- 


is | 


is, 








Giant Cottonwood on Flood Land in Chippewa 
Co., Minn, 


ceptions private ownership will not, can- 


not, .provide forests for the future be- 
cause’ the individual cannot wait fe- 
dividends. The land is demanded for 





Necessity has removed the scales of 
prejudice from the eyes of men until now 
the farmers all over the middle west are 
engaging, a year ahead, the services of 
portable sawmills that are turning their 
big cottonwood shade trees into build- 
ings and into money. The appearance 
of a sawmill in a neighborhood sets the 
farmers to thinning their groves, planted 
twenty or more years ago for shade or 
windbreaks without thought of making 
lumber of them. These little mills, run 
by traction engines, require but five men 
to operate and saw about 5,000 feet 
of lumber a day, charging about $7 a 
1.000 for sawing and piling to season. 
The saw is the wasteful circular sort, 
grinding up a deal of sawdust, but the 
farmers are well pleased with the sur- 
prising results of their artificial forests. 

The lumber is worth in the middle 
west $25 to $35 a 1,000, according to 
quality, and rarely below $22 anywhere. 
The present price of pine, $28 to $70. 
which has doubled in the past twenty 
years, points to many profitable uses 
for cottonwood. The logs that come to 
the traveling sawmills are almost all of 
artificial growth. The pioneers and the 
fuel-hunters cut the wild timber long 
ago. The owner of a_ portable mill 
showed me his comfortable home in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, made entirely cf native 
lumber cut by his little outfit. Cotton- 
wood, basswood, elm, oak, cherry and 
honey locust contributed to it, chiefly 
the first two named. Out in the farm- 
ing country are many barns and other 


that it could not be used for building 
because it warped and rotted so badly. 
The cure is in the seasoning, and a few 
menths is time enough. The towns also 
afford a market for the lumber. 

SOME ACHIEVEMENTS WITH COTTON- 

WOODS. 

Cottonwoods will make lumber in 12 
to 20 years, producing at the same time 
fuel at an astonishing rate, and doing it 
on land that is of very uncertain value 
for agriculture—that is, overflowed 
river bottoms that cannot be drained or 
relied upon for crops. “The thinnings 











Cottonwood Forest 80-40 Years Old Thinned 
ant Pastured. Diameter 8 to 16 in.; height 
60 to 60 ft., Hall Co., Neb. 

of four acres,” says a South Dakota 
man who has tried, “will make one in- 
dependent of the coal trust.” 

Prof. Frank G. Miller, Director of the 
School of Forestry of the University of 
Washington, who made the most ex- 
haustive investigation into the value of 
cottonwood timber in Nebraska while he 
was in the Forest Service there, says 
cottonwoods will rroduce three cords of 
wood to the acre annually for the first 
25 or 30 years, and that he has known 
of groves that gave five cords an acre a 
year for that time. An average grove 




















Typical Cottonwood Crowns Towering Above 

Other Trees. Wide, Fiat Tops. Mississippi 
Co., Ark, 

on land subject to overflow, cut at 18 

years of age, gave 17.8 cords of: wood 

to the acre, or an annual net income, 


counting out all expenses, at 5 per ceat 





buildings made almost entirely of the 
ence despised and impossible cotton- 
wood, of which it was formerly said 


Continued on Page 18 
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Durable Posts. cm F e 
It is very beneficial to use a barbed|“a,  “) CD H* PQ CY OD “d > B ; © Is 
wire on Son of the fences, as it prevents | ia i Saw & s fe t ¢ Oo 


horses and cattle from riding down the 
tops of the woven wire in reaching over 
for growing crops, so much for the wire. 
But no fence is of any value unless it 
is stretched and properly fastened to 
posts that will last as long or longer than 
the wire. 

Growing wood posts has been talked 
over for years, but has been discarded by 
all practical farmers because it takes too 
long to grow posts to fill the present need, 
besides the land used in growing them, if 
kept to growing crops and the crops mar- 
keted, would soon produce enough to pay 
for better posts than these. I will not 
go into detailed accounts of the objec- 

















Fig. 1—Steel Post Set in Cement, Fig. 2—Post with 
Spread Bottom and a Block at Ground Line to 
Prevent Post Tipping Under Strain. 

Fig. 3—Better View of Fig. 2 
with Post Set. 


tions to the wood post, as they are well 
known aside from burning decay, and 
heating out by frost. The greatest objec- 
tion is drawing of staples after being 
built, as nothing ruins the fence so quick- 
ly as getting loose from the post. 

I have little to sav in regard to ce- 
ment posts excent that IT have never seen 
any that had a practical and durable way 
of attaching the fence to the post. 

As for strength and cost anyone in- 
terested can obtain full information from 
the United States Agricultural depart- 
ment by sending for “Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 235 for 1905.” 

But what I do know and wish to men- 
tion is the desirability of metal] posts. I 
am one of the living pioneers on that 
subject. My experiments date back thirty 
years. Twenty-eight years ago I built 
eighty rods of wire fence, using iron 
posts made of piping on a farm I then 
owned near Clifton Spring, N. Y. It is 




















Steel Post Properly Braced 


a road fence. I saw this fence two years 
ago and found the posts in good shape, 
and if they were newly painted would 
show no evidence of decay. 

Since then I have experimented with 
several shapes—flats, angles, T-channels, 
U’s and V’s. The channel and U are 
preferred shapes, with notched edges to 
prevent fence from slipping as shown in 
the cut. 

These posts well galvanized are inde- 
structible, and I believe their durability 
is longer than the lifetime of a man. 

They are made to anchor with both 
iron and cement bases and also to drive. 

The steel post is indestructible, safe to 
freight and costs no more than good ce- 
ment posts. The cut shows end brace that 
will always stay.—R. R. Spoore. 


&* % 
Better be less hasty and more happy. 
We only live once.—O. HB. Davis. 
o* ¢ 


Successful Farming is the best paper I 
have found. It is well worth its price. 
~—v. A. Hammer, Lyon Co., Kana. 
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at MY Expense! 


I will send you a Harman 


Special Alectride Farm Tool Grin- 
der, with ten Grinding Attachments, 
right to your farm for an absolutely 


free trial lasting tendays. I don’t 
want you to send me any money—not 
acent. I want to make you an 
offer so liberal that you simply 
cannot afford to refuse it. 


I will give you the use of this mag- 
nificent outfit for ten days absolute- 
ly FREE — no red iape, no paper to 
sign, no obligations of any nature. 
Use it for ten days just as ae it 
were yourown. Sharpen your sickles, 
plowshares, scythes, axes—any thing 
that is dull—then, if you wish, return 


| it to me at my expense. 
10 M hi : ] Now, I want to tell you why 
achines ti I am making this great offer 
We know that every progressive, 
up-to-date farmer realizes the advan- 























1. One Sioklo Grinding Wheel (Improved) tage of always having sharp, bright 
2. One Fine Grinding Wheel (improved) red to work with. You Lnow now 
3. One Course Grinding Wheel (Improved) much easier your work ig and how 
4. One Harman Special Oll Stone (improved) = inuch longer ‘your tools last. You 
5. One Saw Gummer (improved) know this, and yet—you DO sometimes 
6. One Sickie Holding Attachment work with dull tools, don’t you? I want 
7. One Seythe Stone (New) to prove to you that you can easily keep 


8. One Harman Special Razer Hone (New) all your farm tools in good condition 
8. One Disc Grinding Attachment (New) all the time with this wonderful, simply 
10. One Tool Rest wonderful, outfit which I will send you 


Genuine Alectride Grinder 
NOT An Emery Wheel 


And Alectride is the most wonderful abrasive in the world, 
even hard enough to scratch the diamond. Alectride is the most perfect 
nding substance known. It is just as much harder than emery as emery 
is harder than ordinary chalk. A grinding wheel made entirely of pulver- 
ized South African diamonds would not grind one bit better or faster than 
the genuine Alectride whe2ls which we furnish with this superb machine. 


SAVES TIME—-EFFORT—MONEY! 


You can do the same work in two minutes on an Alectride wheel that would take you 
at least half an hour on a grindstone, and do it better. Alectride will grind 25 times faster 
than agrindstone and 8 times faster than an emery wheel. 

We want to prove these things to you at our expense. We want to send you the Har- 
man Special Tool Grinder for a ten days’ trial right on your own farm. See for yourself 
how it will grind and sharpen every tool on your farm. See for yourself that it is time to 
throw away the grindstone. Send the free coupon for our free booklet describing this won- 
derful Alectride. Mail Coupon teday! 


Send This FREE COUPON 


Remember, Ten Days Free Trial! 7 S55 uum 


Send the Coupon Today and get our Grinding Tool 


Catalog FREE! Also our free booklet explaining all Na HARMAN SUPPLY co, 


about Alectride, the newest and most wonderful 


ner 


stance known. Welet you keep the machine for 
Laine oe then | iy wish, a - oann et ow a Dept. 3111 
nse. But maiithe coupon today and ge 
our FREE Trial Request Blank. There isno As 160 Harrison St., Chicage. Hi 


obligation. Get our free booklets and spe- 
cial limited offer. Remember, 10 days’ free 
trial. Send Free Coupon ° 


send me, FRE 















Without any obligations on me, please 


your catalog exp] 
your Alectride Special Perm Tool Gene 


also full particularsof your ten days’ FREE 
of Alectride 








NOW 
Harman Supply Co. one Offer, also the interesting story 
160 Harroee St. 0 Mm §=6O hm. 

Cateage, + Address 








No Letter Necessary; Just Send the Coupon, 








by an expert to meet some farm need. 








‘ece of machinery advertised in Successful Farming wasmade 
poydiccrrdipartar in, i's It will pay you to send for their 
literature and study it. You may find some way tosave time or money, 
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Cottonwood the Farmers’ Friend 
Continued from page 16 
compound interest, of $3.80 an acre on 


this almost worthless land. Besides, 
many trees had been cut from time to 
time. “No tree that Nebraska people 


ean plant,” Prof. Miller concludes, “will 
yield so large a quantity of material 
such as lumber and fuel wood in a given 
time on a given area.” His investigations 
have covered practically the entire period 
of Nebraska settlement. The conclusions 
apply to most of the central part of the 
country. 

The testimony of George II. Whiting 
of Yankton County, 8S. D., is fairly il- 
lustrative of what may be done with 
the common cottonwood. “The flood of 
1881 overflowed a part of my farm,” 
he writes, “and planted about ten acres 
to cottonwoods, with some_ willows 
mixed in. This grove furnished 1,000 
posts a year, besides some firewood at $2 


are 20 to 50 years old, 60 to 120 feet 
high, with ‘diameters breast high from 
18 to 48 inches, firm, clear wood. 
USES OF COTTONWOOD LUMBER. 
The horticulturist of a southwestern 
agricultural college in a state where 
cottonwoods give unusually good results 
wrote me that the lumber is “altogether 


unfit for any purpose other than the 
very roughest building use.” No doubt 
many persons have the same idea, and 


for their information here is a partial 
list of the well established commerciai 
uses of cottonwood lumber. 

All kinds of cheap construction, 
earriage beds and bodies, flooring, ceiling, 
washing machines, incubators, furniture, 
wagon beds, railway ties (creosoted), 
cooperage, interior of freight cars, bridge 
and other timbers, agricultural imple- 
ments, fence posts (creosoted), automo- 
bile beds, siding, carving, coffins, refrig- 
erators, veneer, Wooden ,ware, parts of 
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Cottonwood Self Seeded Along the 


a load. The wood has paid good rent 
on the land all this time in these thin- 
nings, supplying two to four stoves since 
1891. In the winter of 1904-5 I cut 
50,000 feet of lumber, 30 cords of four- 
foot wood and slabs and a year’s fuel 
for four stoves. The largest trees were 
about 30 inches in diameter on the 
stump, and the average was about 18 
inchess This was merely thinning, tak- 
ing out the large trees. The grove is 
now in good shape and has twice as 
much lumber standing as we cut. We 
sold the lumber for an average of $17.50 
a 1,000, but it was worth more. For 
rough boards and _ dimension lumber 
eottonwood is much stronger than pine.” 
This grove was self-planted and had no 
cultivation. Mr. Whiting concludes that 
“upon suitable land along our streams 
we should raise all our fuel of cotton- 
wood and willow.” 

Prof. C. E. Bessey of the University 
of Nebraska, after careful and thorough 
tests, says that cottonwood has a greater 
fuel-value than any other tree the prairie 
farmer can plant. Prof. Frank J. Phil- 
lips of this university, illustrating the 
profits of cottonwood planting, cites the 
ease of a man near Rule, Neb., who has 
recently cut a million feet of cottonwood 
lumber. The largest tree contained eight 
14 foot logs, with the top log 12 inches in 
diameter at the small end. 

“One of my neighbors grew 
wood logs 30 inches in diameter in 25 
years,” says FE. D. Cowles of Clay 
County, 8S. D. “I have found that it 
pays to plant them on the open prairie. 
With willows they furnish all our fuel, 
so that I have not bought a ton of coal 
in 16 years.” 

A tract of several thousand acres near 
St. Louis, subject to overflow from the 
Mississippi, is being planted to cotton- 
woods by B. F. Weber & Sons with very 
satisfactory results. At the end of two 
or three years growth they cut every 
alternate tree and sell the product for 
enough to pay all the cost of planting 
and 6 per cent interest on a valuation 
of $50 an acre, besides leaving 800 trees 
to the acre standing. From this age the 
trees require no care, and very little be- 
fore. Flooding two to ten feet deep does 
not hurt them. Cottonwood logs are 


cotton- 


worth $20 a 1,000 on the wharf at St. 
Louis and the lumber $30 up, with a 
very lively demand. 

In many towns through the Middle 
West are standing numerous stately cot- 
tonwoods, growing on upland, though low 


Mississippi. Subjec’ to Overfiow. 


pianos and organs, toys, turnery, boxes 
and packing cases, trunks, matches and 
excelsior. 

Boxes and packing cases consume prob- 
ably 25 per cent of the cottonwood lum- 
ber now manufactured, mostly of the in- 
ferior grades. Box manufacturers say 
they have difficulty in getting a suffi- 
cient supply of cottonwood lumber. The 
list of uses might be indefinitely extend- 
ed, as this wood is rapidly finding its 
way into new service. The yellow cot- 
tonwood of the south is becoming a 
strong competitor of tulip, wocd, or yel- 
low poplar, for wagon, carriage and 
automobile beds and ‘many other uses. The 
growers of tulip wood say they feel the 
competition very much." Besides corn 
cribs, steck sheds and other buildings. 
the farmers are getting posts from cpt: 
tonwoods. Green posts will last only 
three to five years, but if peeled and sea- 
soned, much longer. By treating with 
hot creosote cottonwood posts are good 
for twenty years, the Forest Service 


says. 

The Hardwood Record. of Feb. 25, 
1907, speaking of cottonwood lumber, 
says: “The wood shows a high per- 
centage of good grades, is soft in tex- 
ture and, weight considered, is perhaps 
the strongest wood known. For many 
purposes it is scarcely inferior to pop- 
lar and is assuming a range of values 
almost equal. Government tests on box 
material show it is superior in breaking 
strength to yellow pine, white pine and 
western spruce. It holds paint remark- 
ably well, and is now sold on its rec- 
ognized merits.” 


MAKING PAPER FROM COTTONWOODS. 


The appalling increase in the consump- 
tion of wood pulp paper in the United 
States, amounting from 3,448,385,670 
pounds in 1900 to 5,375,363,830 pounds 
in 1905, an increase of 55.9 per cent, 
calls for the most careful consideration of 
any new material to take the place of 
spruce and hemlock, the woods now most 
used. Few people have any conception 
of the effect a great newspaper's requi-e- 
ments have upon the forest. One New 
York daily used in 190% 77,333,875 
pounds of white paper, an average of 
211,893 pounds a day. ‘This consumes 
126.7 cords of spruce wood daily. At 
the average of nine cords an acre, 14 
acres of forest are thus used every day 
to make this newspaper. Separating the 
Sunday issue, which is said to use 30 
per cent of the whole, we find that it 





These trees 


land is generally preferable. 





USED ON TWO HEMISPHERES 


“Whatever's worth doing, is worth doin 
well,” evidently is the policy of our goo 
friends The Johnston Harvester Co. his 
policy is carried out in the making of their 
Sidelp-known quality farm machinery, which 
enjoys the 
confidence of the 
farmers of both 
hemispheres, also in 
building the Johns- 
ton catalog for 1911. 

The cover-page of 
catalog is one of the 
most attractive seen 
this season—a strik- 
ing country scene in 
a tasteful combina- 
tion of colors; the 
same good taste and 
knowledge of the es- 
- sentials of catalog- 
making are shown in the inner pages, 
where tools and parts are reproduced from 
photographs. The book is replete with in- 
teresting facts about farm machine history 
—a valuable addition to any farm library. 

The catalog illustrates and describes 
ohnston Grain Binders, Reapers, Rakes, 

fanure Spreaders, Spring and Spike 
Tooth Harrows, Side-Delivery Rakes, Land 
Rollers, Corn Binders, Mowers, Tedders, 
Hay Loaders, Disc Harrows and Orchard 
Harrows. 

Readers of this paper who are interest- 
ed in strictly first-class farm machinery, 
should write Johnston Harvester Co., Box 
124K. Batavia, N. Y., for this catalog, or 
for booklets pertaining to the individual 
machines of interest.—Adv, 
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ete" KEROSENE 





| For Farm, Shop and Home 
_ Runs perfectly on kerosene, gasoline, 
| distillate, any fuel oil. Hundred less 
| parts. Patent throttle gives three en- 


gines for price of one. Single spark 
ignition saves 75% battery cost. Force 
feed lubricator—perfect oiling. Double 


duty tank revo- We Pay the Freight 
lutionizes cooling sys- 
tems. Automobile muffler E 
Ball bearing governor. 
Starts instantly, no 
re-heating, no crank. 
cxperience unneces 
8 Women can op- 
erate. Mounted on 
skids or trucks. Vib- 
ration eliminated, 
Comes complete, test- 
ed, ready to run 
Twice as good at half 
the price. 
Free Trial 
No obligation till satise 
fied 10-year guerantee. 






















ELLIS ENGINECO. 
Ln {7 Mullett St., Detroit, Mied- 

















reau bo ue bet 
1,000 to $5,000 ove. 
There are hundreds of such 



















MOTSINGER 


GUARANTEED AUTO-SPARKER 
(Better than an everlasting bat- 
tery) Will generate current for 
ignition, and electric lights, 
charging storage batteries, 
etc. Suitable for all types and 
sizes of gasand gasoline en- 
gines. LET US TELL YOU 
HOW TO MAKE your own 
ELECTRICITY. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
834 Canal St. Pendleton, Indians 


For facts about Prize and 
Reward offers and Inven- 


PATENTS: ncvcons' ee 


$5000 to Ten Miflion Dollars, and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors. send 8c. postage to 
Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 73, Barrister Bidg. Washington, 6.6. 
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spruce, while the week-day issues require 
11.5 acres of trees. The Forest Service 
is authority for these figures, and the 
yield of spruce is as it is usually found, 
scattered among other trees. 

A few years ago the paper mills used 
to specify clean spruce logs 14 to 16 
inches in diameter, and others w°re re- 
jected. Now they are glad to get 
spruce, hemlock, balsam, tamarack cnd 











1-3 Year Old Cottonwoods Planted by High Water 


“popple” down to four inches in diameter 
and pay three times as much for these 
“culls” as they formerly did for selected 
logs. A mill in Eau Claire, Wis., is 
bringing logs from New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland. 

Aspen, or “popple,” as the millmen 
and lumbermen call it, is being extensive- 
ly used for paper, chiefly by the soda 
process. In 190 328,000 cords were 
used, against 2,500,000 cords of spruce 
and 528,000 cords of hemlock. These 
trees are coming up very thickly in cut- 
over pine land, starting the first year 
and growing rapidly. Paper manufac- 
turers are counting on a large supply 





from some sections where the land is 
not cleared for farms. The fibre is al- 
most the same as in other poplars, in- 
cluding cottonwoods. It is not as strong 
as spruce, requiring the addition of some 
other fibre to give it strength. But it is 
highly valued as a filler, for it makes a 
whiter, cleaner paper than either spruce 
or hemlock. Its use is growing rapidly. 
In 1905, the last year for which any 
data is available, more than 10,500 cords 
of cottonwoods were reported to have 
been used for paper. Two large mills 
in Ohio and Virginia are using cotton- 
wood almost exclusively, getting it *:om 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys by cheap 
water routes. The tree is sure to be an 
important factor in the paper industry 
in the future. 
THE OUTPUT. 


The total production of cottonwood 
lumber in the United States in the year 
1906, as given by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau, was 263,996,000 feet board 
measure. Of this the only states pro- 
ducing 10,000,000 feet or more were: 
Arkansas 92,610,000, Louisiana 52,672,- 
000, and Mississippi 59,840,000. Other 
states producing 5,000,000 feet or more 
were: Illinois 6,153,000, Indian Territory 
9,352,000, Missouri 9,353,000 and Ten- 
nessee 7,478,000. These statistics are 
undoubtedly very much too low, because 
throughout the west cottonwoods are be- 
ing sawed up into lumber, timbers and 
fuel by portable saw-mills run by trac- 
tion engines. They go wherever a job 
offers, and it is very doubtful if many 
report their output. 

On the lower Mississippi, in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Illinois, and also 
on the Ohio, are many great mills. The 
logs come down by water, as they float 





readily, and bring $10 to $12 a 1,000 de- 
livered at the river. The southern, or 
yellow cottonwood is harder and brings 
a better price than that grown in the 
north. 

THE COTTONWOOD COMING TO ITS OWN. 


Interest in the cottonwood is shown 
in almost every state, and it has many 
friends who admire it for its beauty as 
a quick-growing shade tree, as weil as for 
its proved value as the quickest lumber 
preducer we have. Gifford Pinchot, who 
was head of the Forest Service, and whose 
work for forestry is ahead of any other 
man’s, joins with those who predict a 
large place for the cottonwcod as a lum- 
ber tree. John P. Brown, secretary of the 
International Society of Arboriculture, 
follows his prediction that we will ex- 
haust our present lumber trees in 20 
years with the declaration that cot- 
tonwood and catalpa must be chiefly re- 
lied upon. Some of the best authorities 
on trees, among them Sargent, Julia 
Rogers, Prof. Macbride, R. B. Hough, 
Harriet L. Keeler and Prof. Bessey, may 
be quoted in praise of the cottonwood as 
a shade tree, stately, generous in its 
protection, and with its rich,. brilliant, 
dark green leaves contrasting with its 
gray trunk, forming one of our hand- 
somest native trees. It comes to early 
usefulness and with years gains in 
strength and beauty. 

The trivial objection that has caused 
the sacrifice of so many splen lil cotton- 
wood trees, that the “cotton” of seed- 
ripening time is “such a nuisance,” may 
be avoided by using only the Carolina 
poplar. Here again we come to a con- 
troversy among the botanists, the pre- 
ponderance of opinion being that the 
Carolina is only the staminate or male 








MANUFACTURED BY 
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Capital paid in $1,000,000.00 


Gold Stop Watch Free. 


108 PRINCE STREET 


| of charcoal. 





FATTENS HOGS RAPIDLY. 
CONDITION. 


Use 1 1-2 pounds per day for 


correct protein and fat ration. 


This is the kind of feed your 


-| their grain, to have a well balanced ration. 
letters in our office from practical feeders, saying this is the best 


hog feed they have ever used. 


You will largely increase your profits in hog raising by the use of International Sugared Hog Feed 
and you can also obtain an elegant Dan Patch Gold Stop Watch free of cost, if you will use this feed and 


help us to increase our sales in your vicinity. 
Write us today for booklet, samples and prices and we will tell you how to get this $21.50 Dan Patch 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL SUGARED HOG FEED 


KEEPS BROOD SOWS IN FINE 
IT MAKES PIGS GROW RAPIDLY 
You must have a ew balanced ration to make money raising hogs.’ 
rood sows, 1-2 lb. per day for shotes and one 
pound per day for fattening hogs along with other grain and you will'have a 
You will make an extra profit of at least 
$50.00 for every ton of International Sugared Hog Feed that you will substi- 
tute for grain as above directed. Costs less than oil meal. 

International Sugared Hog Feed contains 18% protein and 20% of 
molasses dried into a granular form of sugar. 
it aids digestion and tones up and regulates the entire system. 
portance of sugar in rations for all live stock is now conceded -* the best 
| authorities. This feed also contains digester tankage and a small 
Every man who feeds hogs should give this feed a trial. 
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Let Me Send You This Book and 
Quote You Wholesale Prices 


—on the Plows, Harrows, Cultivators and Drills that thousands of users swear by. It’s 
the famous high-quality Monmouth line and I save you big money on the machine you 
want. I sell direct from Factory. You keep the middlemen’s profits right in 
your own pocket. I prove up on highest,quality by letting you 


Try Any Monmouth For 30 Days—Free 


at my risk—and ['ll even pay the freight. If your Monmouth implement doesn’t 
please you in every way—if it isn’t the most you could get for the price [ ask— 
send it back at my expense and the trial doesn’t cost you a dollar. I know how 
Monmouth implements are made, what they’re made of and how they work. [I 
get hundreds of letters from users and. wisn sy could read the good things 
he letters in my —§ book, 
of the M th im- 











they say about our machines. . Read someof 
~ But be sure to read specificati 
ave loom plements you are most interested in. 
ie tO know Monmouth quality as 1 
Whether you want a 


Cultivator, Disc, Spike, Tooth Harrow, Drill or Gate 


I'll give you the biggest value on the market. I'll let you 
S& prove it satisfactory—or you needn't pay acent. Mail 
coupon or postal now. That's the first step toward PA 
My Name..... 






getting a machine that's right in the work it does 
and right ir price. Don’t wait! Write now. 


The Plow Man, Nonmouta Plow Factory 
949 So. Main St., Monmouth, Lil. 
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PLOW MAN 
—With Monmouth 
Plow Factory, 

se 94960. Main 8t., Monmouth Ii. 


Mall me FREE Book and low, freight 
prepaid, factory prices and Free Trial 


{ want you 
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cottonwood, and is not even entitled to|Cne and one-half rolls No. 5 companying _ illustration. Both _ silos 
a name or any individual recogniticn. wire at $1.6% a roll .....ccee 2.47| when placed as shown here can be filled 
But it has been so extensively culti-| Twenty loads gravel (distance with a single setting of the machinery. 
vated and exploited that the average hauled 300 yards) at 40 cents Mr. Michels makes use of the chute 
ran can afford to concede it some OB TE cccccccncdecacicssese 8.00] also as an exit for the foul air from his 
claims to a separate existence. It bears |Roof ......cccccecccccceseeces 35.00|/barn. The door which connects the barn 
no seeds, grows at first a little faster|Binding irons run _ horizontally and chute is tight-fitting and slides up 
than the common cottonwood, and is| across door crenings ........ 2.75]and down so that it can run to within a 
perhaps not quite so hardy. The Nor- foot of the floor; or, if desired, can be 
way poplar, hardly distinguishable from| Total cost of silo, without closed entirely. Mr. Michels also be- 
it, promises to displace it, having all its GOD ccccccovececcvececss $176.02|lieves that using the chute as an exit 


virtues and others. 

The Forest Service is taking a lively 
interest in the cottonwood, helping to 
plan plantations along the Mississippi 
and elsewhere. Some states, among them 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kentucky, 
Utah and Minnesota, are conducting ex- 
tensive experiments with cottonwoods, 
while many other states are turning 
their attention, officially, to this splen- 
did tree of the people, which is destined 
to give us, quicker than we realized 
and much better than we imagined, wood 
for hundreds of useful purposes, and in 
the meantime, shade and beauty. Better 
enjoy the shade of a cottonwood than sit 
around in the hot sun for forty years 
waiting for an elm to grow. So thinks 
the farmer and town builder. 


eo ¢ 


Concrete Silos. 

The rapid extension of the use of con- 
crete on the farm has been simply won- 
derful. This is, however, just what one 


would naturally expect from material 





The Michels Twin Concrete Silos 


which is reasonably cheap and of almost 
permanent endurance. Lumber is getting 
too high priced and its lasting qualities 
are too poor to compete with cement. 
Permanency is one of the features sought 
in buildings of all kinds nowadays. 

One of the increasing uses of concrete 
on the farm is in the construction of 
silos. Concrete has all the qualities 
sought in the construction of an ideal 
silo when handled in the proper manner. 
There are various forms of concrete silos 
built at the present time. Some are 
built of hollow blocks, some with a single 
solid wall, and others with a double 
wall, and an air space between the single 
solid wall has proven popular where the 
silo can be so located as to give it good 
protection from the cold of the winter. 
Two such silos have recently been built 
on the farm of Mr. Math Michels, Fond 
du Lac Co., Wisconsin. 

The silos are each fourteen feet, ten 
inches in diameter (inside) and thirty 
feet high. The walls up to within three 
feet of the doors are six inches thick; 
from this point they gradually increase 
in thickness to eight inches at the doors. 
The doors are of the continuous kind, 
extending from top to bottom. The 
break in the silo caused by the con- 
tinuous door is strengthened by running 
three-quarter inch iron rods horizontally 
across the opening at intervals of twenty- 
four inches. The ends of these rods are 
embedded in the concrete wall a distance 
of four inches and fastened to them are 
the ends of No. 5 reinforcing wire. A 
reinforcing wire is laid every foot. The 
roof is made of lumber and covered with 
prepared roofing paper. 

The itemized cost of each silo is as 





follows : labor to build them. Building at heights 
Labor, digging foundation ..... $ 16.00] exceeding thirty feet is a slow and labor- 
ious task. Two silos, if built together 


—_— putting up the concrete 


OOjat one side of the barn, have an ad- 


The labor in putting up the concrete 
work was performed by silo builders who 
were paid by the day and they furnished 
their own molds and concrete mixer. The 
latter was run with a one and one-half 
horse power gasoline engine furnished by 
Mr. Michels. No account was taken of 
the cost of the gasoline which, however, 
was small. Flowing water was run right 
up to the silo. 

On the inside, right at the edges of 
the continuous opening for the doors, a 
depression, two inches deep and two 
inches wide, is made to receive the doors. 
This depression is made by putting a 
2x2 inch stud in the mold. It took three 
men six days to put up the silo wall in- 
cluding a concrete bottom. 

The two silos are located on the east 
side of the barn where they are pro- 
tected from the cold west winds of the 
winter. If silos can have some protec- 
tion on the north side also, so much the 
better. The location of silos with re- 
gard to keeping the silage from freezing 
has been given too little consideration 
by silo builders. 

To secure concrete silos against danger 
of cracking, it is very important that 
they rest upon a solid foundation. Where 
the silo is built four or five feet in the 
ground it is almost certain to rest upon 
solid ground, and this much of the silo 
underground will also prove an advant- 
age in building the silo and in handling 
the silage. Thorough reinforcing of the 
silo walls is indispensable. 

Silos should not be built too large. 
Where 150 to 200 tons of silage are re- 
quired, it is far better to put this amount 
of silage into two silos than into one. 
The height of the sila should be limited 
to thirty feet. Too much power is re- 
quired in elevating the silage higher than 
this and those who have climbed high 
silos will be able to testify to the fact 
that it is not an agreeable task. 

Where a silo is built with a reasonable 
capacity, it is also more restricted in 
diameter which permits a deeper layer 
of silage to be removed daily. This has 
the advantage of keeping the silage fresh- 
er in summer and reducing the amount 
in 


of freezing winter. Where only 
one silo is used, silage is _ fre- 
quently carried over from one year 


to another until the bottom part may 
be three to eight years old before it 
is finally fed. Where two silos are used 
one can certainly be emptied every year 
so that silage in no case needs to be kept 
longer than eighteen to twenty months. 
Two silos are desirable also for best 
results in feeding silage during the sum- 
mer or early fall, as well as during the 
winter. 

Of course it takes more material to 
build two silos of 100 tons each than to 
bu‘ld one of 200 tons capacity. In this 
connection it should be remembered, how- 





ARN 


Ground Plan of Silos 


ever, that large silos, which are usually 
high silos, cost a great deal more in 


vantage also in dispensing with the 


for the barn air will help to keep the 
silage from freezing because of the com- 
parative warmth of this air. Sufficient 
light is provided in the silos and chute 
by putting a window horizontally over 
part of the top of the chute.—John 
Michels, Fond du Lac Co., Wis. 


oo & & 
Little Saving Devices in Concrete 
Work, 

Most concrete work on the farm is 
built in what is known as the box form, 
which, with variations, consists of one 
box within another between which the 
concrete walls are molded. Such forms 
are used especially for walls of build- 
ings, tanks and troughs. Ordinarily the 
studding need not be cut in lengths equal 
to the height of the wall; it may with- 
out inconvenience be allowed to project 
above the top of the siding. Nor does 
it need to be sharpened (and later bat- 
tered up at the other end) for driving 
into the ground. There is a quicker, 
easier and cheaper way. Set the ends 
of the studding on the ground and hold 
them in their proper position by a tim- 
ber, called a liner, lying on the ground 
against them; or “toe-nail” the ends of 
the studding to a plate which will serve 
the same purpose. Stakes driven into 
the ground and against the plates or 
liners will fix them firmly in place. The 
studding may be held plumb by bracing 
it with odds and ends running from the 
top to stakes driven into the ground 
a few feet away from the form. If the 
forms are so high and will be filled so 
rapidly as to render possible the spring- 
ing of the studding, tie the opposite 
pieces together by means of bailing or 
other  « wire passed through the 
joints in the siding. Space the forms 
at the top by means of cross cleats. 
For the outside wall of box forms 
boards of full length need not be cut at 
all. The extra length may be allowed 
to extend beyond the corners. his sav- 
ing can not always be effected with the 
inner wall, yet odd pieces of boards 
may often be used in such a way as to 
prevent useless cutting. In nailing on 
the siding, arrange the boards so that 
all end joints will not be made on the 
same upright. If the lumber is crooked, 
draw the boards together so as to pre- 
vent cracks. Since the siding is gener- 
ally between the studding and the con- 
crete, heavy nailing is not needed to 
hold it in place until the concrete comes 
against it. Often cleats, clamps, or 
screws are used to save the lumber and 
to render easier the removal of the 
forms. The forms should always be 
lanned with this end in view. In plac- 
ng the concrete avoid unnecessary lift- 
ing by leaving off a few of the boards 
at the top of the form until they are 
needed. However, if chips or blocks fall 
inside the forms, carefully remove them 
before 4) with the work. 

See that the forms are lined up proper- 
ly before beginning to fill them as they 
must not be disturbed after the con- 
crete is in place. 

o & © 
You can buy a good iron or steel frame 
gate that will be better than anything 
you can make out of lumber. Try one 
and be convinced. 

& & 

Breeders, Attention! 

Meeting of American Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Feb. 1, 2 and 3 at Columbus Ohio. 
This is for the benefit of all persons 
who are breeding plants or animals. Mem- 
bership fee $2, life membership $20. W. 
M. Hays, Sec. Washington D. C. This 
meeting occurs during the National Corn 
Show and is a splendid opportunity for 
corn breeders to meet with the best 
breeders in the country. 
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Get My Price 


On the Wonderful Save from , 


Galloway Cream Separator 200 


The Original “Bath-in-Oil’” Machine 


My 1911 Sizzling Announcement is just off the press 
and contains more live information 
and extraordinary price propositions 
than any book ever before published 
on the cream separator business. 
This book should be in the hands of 
every Man owning even a single cow. 
It’s a veritable mine of information 
and usefulness, and will be sent to any- 1G 
one absolutely FREE on request. ’ 
Now don’t put this matter off till to- 
morrow. Sit right 
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That’s how I guar- 
antee satisfaction on 
all Galloway Separ- 
ators. I let you try them on your own 
place for 90 days free. Then if you are 
satisfied, all right—keep the machine; it 

ou’re not satiated, turn it down—send if 

ack—and it won’t cost you acent for the 
experiment, for I agree to pay the freight 
charges both ways. 


The Galloway is a 
Light Running 
Machine 


It is simply designed without weak or delicate parts to getout 
of order or cause trouble. Itrequires but little attention--it is 
self-oiling--there are no oil holes or oil cups to clog up and 
need filling--and it’s as close a skimmer as any machine on the 
the market today. The milk tank is low down--the crank sets 
high--two features which saves all backache. 


We Give a Legal Binding 10 
Year Warranty With Every 
Galloway 


You are taking no chances whatever in ordering one of thesemachines. If at any 
time within a period of 10 years any part shows wear or breaks through a defect o¢ 
material or workmanship, we will replace it free of charge. 

Galloway Separators are made just as gas as the best of material and expert 
workmanship can make them, and are sold direct from factory to you with just one 
small profit added to the cost of the material and labor that goes into them, and this 
first cost is very low, because of the tremendous quantities in which they are made. 

Now don’t be misled into paying the exhorbitant prices asked by the agents 
and dealers. There is no need of paying a lot of middlemen fancy profits when 
you can buy a high-grade standard machine like the Galloway at from 40 to 60 per 
cent less in price. Fast get my price, and when oe do get it, compare it with the 
prices charged by the other fellows and you will be surprised at the great saving a 
Galloway will make you. 





—* 
' 








your new Cream 
Separator Proposi- 
tion” and you will 
get it by return 
mail with postage 
paid and be mighty 
glad that you took 
the trouble tawrite. 





my 
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“Towa farmers, 
This 
was his utterance one fine October day 


Prof. Holden said: 
get your heads into the game.’ 


last fall on the Iowa Soils Special. He 
had preceded this by the sentence: “Our 
depends on two things— 


pecegees y 
ertility of the soil and intelligent man- 
agement.” He further said that it is 
the*moral duty of lowa farmers to build 
up and preserve the soil and turn it over 
to our children as good and productive 
as we found it a generation ago. 

What he means, then, by putting our 
heads into the game is to study these 
farm (soil) subjects and act intelligen- 
tly. It is the history of European and 
Asiatic countries that they have in many 
cases depleted the soils till they cannot 
withstand long drouth or excessive rain- 


fall without total failure of crops and 
consequent loss of comfort, even life 
itself. In the Eastern and Southern 


parts of our own country we find aband- 
oned farms and cotton fields that ‘yield 
only one-fourth the cotton they should 
produce. 

The reason is that the soil has been 
robbed year after year till it will not 
produce without artificial or commercial 
fertilizer and this is so expensive as to 
take away a large share of the profit. 
Even our sister state, Illinois, spends one 
and a half million dollars each year for 
fertilizers. One hundred years ago they 
boasted that they had a soil that never 
could be exhausted. They now know 
better, but it took them too long to find 
it out. 

Will Iowa farmers find it out too late? 
How would an “abandoned farm” look 
in Iowa? Yet we shall see them in a 
generation if we do not change our meth- 
od and put our heads into the game. 
This is not a severe criticism on the pio- 
neers of Iowa ‘for they supposed they 
had a perpetual soil. They had many 
untoward things to overcome and this 
ecndition has come upon us as a thief in 
the night. Can we banish the evil and 
get back what we lost? Can we turn 
over these lands to future generations as 
rich and productive as we found them a 
generation ago? 

The teachings of the soils train fac- 
ulty are that we can, that by rotation 
of crops in which clover shall have a 
large place, accompanied by live stock 
farming (fat cattle and hogs for mar- 
ket, large dairy operations, sheep for 
wool and mutton, and horses to keep 
pace with the autos, more poultry) and 
not sell our grain at the elevators, using 
plenty of native manures, plowing under 
our stalks and straw rather than burn 
them, by this means we can build up 
our soils. 


We produce 325,000,000 bushels of 
corn in Iowa in a single year. That, if 
loaded in wagons 50 bushels to the load 
and thirty feet for each wagon, would 
make a line of wagons once and a half 
times around the globe. That is a record 
to be prond of, but if we would rotate 
with winter wheat or oats then clover 
so as to kill the insect pests that live 
where now only corn is raised we would 
increase that yield by $40,000,000 an- 
nually, say nothing of the advantages 
of better physical conditions and greater 
fertility whereby, in many instances, the 
product is doubled. 

If in a single year the crops of Iowa 
remove from the soil $155,000,000 worth 
of fertility (nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium) then we must do something 
to put this fertility back. The rotation 
will do it and make more money while 


we are doing it, besides if we don’t do 
this thing we will take from the soil the 
wealth we now enjoy, and finally al! busi- 
ness will decline, for when the farm fails 
the bottom goes out of every industry. 
It was this broad view the train fac- 
ulty on the Soils Special took of the 
situation at the present time and begged 
farmers not to put off the important 
work of solving this problem and writing 
the answer indelibly on the minds and 
hearts of men. To this end they would 
found farmers’ clubs in every township 
and neighborhood, hold short courses and 
farmers’ institutes, establish local ex- 
periment stations, plan the farm work so 
that these modern, approved methods can 
be carried out to the full. If we are 
lesing $45,000,000 in dry corn stocks 
each winter then build silos, feed the 
rich succulent corn in winter as we do 
the grasses of June, return the manures 
to the soil and we shall see the return 
of better days on our Iowa farms. Land 
prices have gone up while the fertility 
of our soils have gone down. We must 
bring them back or our profits are less- 
ened and our values as well. 
The result of this teaching, given out 
by Professors Holden, Snyder, Stevenson, 
Hauser, and Stewart of the Extension 
Department at Ames will be to make 
men thoughtful and willing to act promp- 
tly and intelligently in the matter. 
Thousands of children .in the line of 
march studied this great subject and the 
result will be a sweeping reform in the 
conservation and renewing of our soils. 
—J. W. Johnson; 


¢ ¢ + 
An Incubator Free. 
Successful Farming believes’ there 


should be an incubator on every farm. It 
means chickefts for eating, more eggs and 
a money maker. To help encourage this 
we are going to give an incubator abso- 
lutely free to the person making the best 
hatch. 

Here are the only conditions. You must 
buy the incubator this season of some ad- 
vertiser in Successful Farming. Keep a 
careful record of the hatch which you can 
acknowledge before a notary if necessary, 
write us before May 30th, giving the num- 
ber of eggs started with, and number of 
chicks hatched, and to the person making 
largest per cent of hatch we will refund 
every dollar they paid for their incubator. 
This is simple and easy. Remember, the 
incubator must be bought this season of 
an advertiser in Successful Farming. 
When writing to firm mention Successful 
Farming. Take this copy and write every 
incubator advertiser in it or at least send 
for catalogue so as to get all the informa- 
tion possible, pick out your machine, get 
it and then be careful with your hatch, 
if you make best hatch, we will repay 
you every dollar you paid for the machine. 
It does not matter whether you start 
50, 100, or 200, or any number of éggs. 
Test at the end of the 10th day, taking 
out infertile eggs, keeping a record of 
those so taken out. Then keep a record 
of eggs hatched from the rest. 

Don’t fail to take advantage of this. 
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THIS SAFETY LIFT SAVES 
YOUR STRENGTH 


You can do more heavy lifting alone than three 
men by the use of this handy device. Has a score of 
uses on the farm every day, Saves time 
and iabor. 

Just the thing for changing wagon 
boxes and auto bodies, stretching wires, 
moving heavy stones, storing machin- 
ery. hoisting grain. doing any Kind of 
lifting ae the farm. 


oe ny Safety Lift 
s at Any Angle 


Holds or releases a load at a given 
point without use of confusing check 
cord. Cam grips rope without gouging. 
Heavier the load, the tighter it grips, 
No extra parts to get out of order. 80 
simpie, it can be operated by one hand. 


Made Entirely of Steel 


Pulleys and blocks of best ble 
construction. Will last a lifetime. Drop 
forged swivel hook makes it easy to move 
about without unfastening lift. 


Sold Direct From Factory 


Made in two sizes. 2.500 lbs. capacity 
1-2 inch to 5-8 inch rope 81.75. 6,000 Ibs. 
capacity 5-8 inch to 1 inch rope $3.00. 
——e prices good for a limited time 

=" Order direet from the manufacturer 

save dealer and jobber’s profits. 
Handiest thing you ever had on the farm. Send for 
one today—at once—while you think of it—and take 
advantage of these special introductory prices. 


MORGAN BLOCK CO., Dept. 17, CLEVELAND, O- 























IN DIANA ‘SILOS 


Are recognized as the best made. 













half of the Prize Winning 
INDIANA SILOS. 

FREE: PROFITS” — a 160-page 

Anderson, “Des Moines, lows, and Kan- 

315 Union Building, Anderson, Indians 


Ten Thousand now on use on the 
Cattle at the Big Shows and Fairs 
Our New Catalog, also 
book written a by 30 200 of the best Farmers in 
Ind 
sas City, Mo. ca Write for these valuable books FREE! 





sees Sere in the World. More 
Fae is ar are fed from the 
ous 
The ay Advocate, and 
America. ries are located a 
INDIANA SILO CO. 
Government « statistics show there were 





48,000,000 b lese of potat 
in the Uni cay A 
in 1909. This with increasing popu- 
lation must necessarily ea 
mand for potatoes n 1911. 


No crop asa 
Money ay 













| ned of mel for handling the crop in all stages. 
ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. 

420 Sabin Street, Jackson, Michigan, U. S. A. 

World’s Oldest and Makers of Potato Machine 


! WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


gon se honest and ambitious write me 
Ne matter where you liveor what 
* occupstion, I will teach you the Real 
mail; appoint you Special 
L my Company in your town; 
’ business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 


Couaues for men wihost 


Capital 
Valuable “Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 60. 
1884 Marden Building 
Washington, D. 0, 






&. BR. MARDER 
President 








You want an incubator anyway, and by 
buying it of our advertisers you stand 
every chance in the world of getting all 
your money back. We positively guaran- 
tee every advertiser in our columns to do 
as they agree. Write us if vou intend ‘o 
compete and be.sure to get -your record 
of hatch in by May 30th. You can make 
two or three hatches by that time. Ad- 
dress all letters in regard to this to Poul- 


FREE TO FARMERS 


By special arrangement Ratekin’s big 1911 seed 
catalogue, with a sample of “Diamond Joe's Big 
White” seed corn that made 153 bushels per acre. 
willbe mailed free to every reader of this paper 
who are interested in the crops they grow. This 
big beok tells how to make the farm and garden 
pay. It’s worth dollars to all who plant or sow, 
Write for it and mention this paper. e address is 
Ratekin's Seed House. Shenandoah, Ia. 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 








trv Department, Successful Farm'ng, Des 
Moines, Lowa. 
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HUDSON °33’ 
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66 3 ~ 
Pony 
Tonneau 
$1300 


model. 


The “33” Torpedo $1350 


Equipment on all models includes, 3 oil and 2 gas lamps, horn, toels, 
mps quick detachable rims, gas generator. 
ohair top, Prest-o-lite tank instead of gas generator and Duplex system 


ignition, with famous Bosch high tension Magneto, $150 extra for either $1250 





66 3 a 
Touring 
Car 


687 Sold the First Day 
Reserve Your Hudson Now 











The first day’s sales made to individuais by Hudson dealers—on the 

day when the new HUDSON “33” arrived—totaled 687 cars. 
Three-quarters of a million dollars worth of automobiles, sold the first 
day! 

There has not been a day since, that orders for immediate delivery wer® 
not far in excess of our output. At this writing—in midwinter with a larg 
section of the country covered with snow—we have unfilled orders for mor® 
cars wanted at once than we can produce in a month. 

Judge what the demand will be in the spring. 

Yow will see the necessity, ifyou want this car, of arranging a delivery 
date now. 

Dealers cannot be given more cars than have already been arranged 
for. Weare, in fact, compelled to reduce some of the allotments made for 
early delivery. 


Our whole output was taken by dealers beforethe firstcar was shipped. 
Some dealers had sold half the cars they had arranged forbefore they had 
received a demonstrator. 

The over supply of low-priced cars last summer may have led some 
to think that good cars will be plentiful. But remember thatthe over supp! 
was of old model cars, displaced largely by the announcement of Howard A 


Coffin’s latest design—the new HUDSON “33”. 


Howard E. Coffin is known for the successes he has produced wher- 
ever automobiles are used. The four famous cars he designed were the 
leaders of their time. At first he designed high-priced cars. Then he turned 
his attention to building a car that would give the same satisfactory service— 
that has the same grace and beauty and fine quality of materials, workman- 
ship and finish that had been expected only of those selling at $2,000 and up. 

The HUDSON ‘‘33” is his masterpiece. 

DeSirable cars are difficult to obtain when they are wanted. 

You who wait until spring comes will surely find this condition. The 
most désirable cars will be sold far in advance. 

The six leading makers, in all probability, will find it impossible to 
make prompt deliveries on all orders in May and June. 

If you intend buying a car, begin your in vestigation at once and assure 
yourself of delivery when you want it. There will be nochange in models or 
price. 

Even cars that ordinarily have small demand, will be in large demand 
in spring. 

By taking your car now youcan get three months’ extra use without 


extra cost. 
A 1910 car driven 15,000 miles can be sold, if you desire, with less 
sacrifice than a 1909 model used only half as much. 


Therefore, get your 1911 model early. It can be resold in the fall to as 
great an advantage as if it were delivered in May. 


The Coincidence of the “33” 


The remarkable thing about the HUDSON “33” is the way the latest 
models of the greatest European cars resemble it. Leading engineers of 
Europe have just exhibited their newest designs at the Paris Automobile 
Show. Such famous makes as the Renault, Fiat, Mercedes, Isota, Lancia, 
DeDietrich, Martini and many others, show identically the same ideas that 
at eo aoe independently of the European masters, put into the 


Simplicity the Keynote 


Simplicity is evident in every detail. 

The number of parts used is 900 less than in the average cur. 

Oiling places can be reached without inconvenience or soiling the 
clothing. 

Moving parts areall enclosed and dust-proof. This includes the valve 
mechanism, which is exposed in practically all American cars. 

The frame is heavier than is used on any other car of its weight. 

The motor and transmission are held together as a unit, giving all the 
advantages of both the three and four point system of suspension. 

Wheels are stronger than are ordinarily used. 

Springs are so designed that they are practically unbreakable, yet are 
easy and flexible. 

There is greater leg room in the front seat than is provided in most 
cars. 

The steering wheel is extra large, same as on the biggest, costliest cars. 

Don’t these facts make you want to see the HUDSON “33.” 

Think what it means to obtain for $1250 the masterpiece of such an 
engineer as Howard E. Coffin. 

Think what it means to obtain a car at that price that embodies the 
ideas that the pron d —— ne ay ae are this year putting on their 
core, oog one of ch sells for from three to five times the price of the 

Then think what is indicated by the 687 orders taken the first day. 
mua 't Sat a a sy it would be hard to get prompt delivery of a 

Therefore reserve your HUDSON Now. 

— for complete detailed descriptions and address of your nearest 
er. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
5037 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
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Wheeling the Concrete in Place 


The description given is an economical 
and practical method of laying walks or 
floors, easily adapted to any given farm 
use where concrete is found advantageous. 
This description will therefore apply not 
only to the building of the walks, but to 
all flat surfaces of concrete resting on 
the ground. 

Concrete floors must remain hard and 
in position to be permanent. To accomp- 
lish this, good materials must be used, 
and proper methods of mixing and plac- 
ing must be followed. Only in this way 
can settlement cracks, upheaval by frost 
or roots of trees, contraction 
crumbling, and general failure be avoided. 

To avoid settlement cracks, tharoughly 
run the ground under the walk after ex- 
cavating for the foundation. 


To prevent upheaval by frost a founda- | 


tion formed of crushed stone, hard fur- 
nace cinders, brick bats broken to about 
a 2-inch size, broken tile or any other 
hard porous material should be laid in 
such a way as to obtain perfect drain- 
age. Never use ashes. 

If freezing occurs room is in this way 
provided between the pieces of stone for 
the expansion of the ice. 

If this foundation is placed in clay 
soil, side outlets or blind drains of tile 
should be provided at points along the 
walk where they are necessary, leading 
into holes filled with cinders or crushed 
stone. which will allow the surrounding 
earth to soak up the accumulated water. 
Clay soils hold the water collected in the 
drainage foundation, and if it becomes 
entirely full of water, the ice formed dur- 
ing freezing weather will upheave the 
walk. 

Upheaval by tree roots can easily be 
avoided by cutting out all roots which 
run under the pavement at a less depth 
than 18 inches below the surface of the 
ground. 

Cement concrete expands and contracts 
by changes of temperature in the same 
way as steel. It is therefore necessary 
to cut joints which will allow for this 
expansion and contraction. The concrete 
must be cut entirely through to the bot- 
tom of the slab with a trowel, cleaver, 
or other instrument, the joint formed be- 
ing from %& to \% of an inch wide. 
Blocks formed in this way should not be 
greater than 6 feet square (36 square 

eet’. 

The principal causes of scaling or 
‘rumbling surfaces are imnroper mixing, 
frying out before the cement has thor- 
jughly hardened and the use of bad ma- 
terials. 

Cement needs water not only when 
mixed, but after being placed and tamped., 
ind until it has been entirely hardened. 
f this water is not provided the concrete 
f weakened. and the surface of such 
1 walk scales or becomes soft and chalky. 

Stake out the lines of the walk, or 


cracks, ! 






































Tamping the Concrete 


out the pebbles, using them as _ stone, 
measuring the quantities of stone and 
sand as described above. Concrete should 
not be laid in freezing weather. 

Mix the concrete as described to a 
consistency that when tamped, the con- 
crete will not quake, but it should be suf- 
ficiently wet so that some moisture will 
rise to the surface under tamping. 

Divide the walk by setting forms at’ 
right angles to the side forms. The cross 
forms can be made of 2x4. These pro- 
vide for expansion and contraction joints. 
Hold these forms in place by driving 
stakes through the foundation into the 
ground on opposite sides from which the 
concrete is to be placed. Spread the con- 
crete over the drainage foundation to the 


thickness of the walk or floor, and in 
slabs not over 6 feet square. 
Fill in every other slab, placing 


enough forms to use up all the concrete 








1. Finishing With Wooden Float 
2. Using the Edger 
8. Cutting the Joints 


ground thoroughly and evenly and (fill 
in 12 inches with clean large cinders, 
broken stones, pebbles, brick bats, broken 
tile or other material selected. Place in 
position wooden forms made of two by 
fours, these to be set on edge and held 
in position by stakes firmly driven in the 
ground, the top edge to be located so as 
to accurately outline the established 
grade or slope of the walk or floor. 

A walk should be higher in the cen- 
ter, or at one edge, to insure the water 
running off. This slope should be 4 of 
an inch to the foot. 

Particular attention must be paid to 
the selection of the materials and their 
mixing. 

The concrete should be composed of 
gravel or crushed stone, all of which ~ill 
pass through a %-inch mesh screen, and 
be collected on a %-inch mesh; sand, 
free from loam and preferably coarse, 
and a good grade of Portland cement. 

The strength of the slab is not always 
governed iby its thickness. The greater 
strength is obtained by properly propor- 
tioning the gravel or crushed stone, sand. 
and cement. The cement, sand and gravel 
between the stone are filled with sand 
and cement. The cement, sand and gravel 
or crushed stone should be mixed in pro- 
portions, if the sand is not verv coarse, 
of 1:2:4: that means, 1 part Portland 
cement, 2 parts sand, 4 parts gravel or 
crushed stone, all passing a %-inch mesh 
and all collected on a %-inch mesh. If 
the sand is coarse and the crushed stone 
or gravel well graded in size of particles, 
it may be mixed in proportions of 1 part 
Portland: cement, 2%4 parts sand, 5 parts 
gravel or broken stone. All proportions 
are measured by volume. 

Bank-run gravel is often used for side- 
walk work, particularly where a good 
bank can be found on the farm. It is 





limensions of the floor. Excavate to a 
lepth of 16 inches, ram and tamp the 





safer, if this material be used, to screen 





mixed in one batch. No batch should 
stand longer than one-half hour before 
being placed. 

Tamp the concrete thoroughly. Use a 
template, with ends resting on the side 
forms and cut to a curve, to give the 
walk the necessary crown. The concrete 
should be tamped so as to conform to the 
curve of the template. 

Mix another batch of concrete, remove 
the cross forms and place the concrete 
between each slab, forming a continuous 
walk. Use the template and tamp as 
before. Immediately after placing the 
closing slab work a straight trowel or 
knife down through the entire depth of 
the concrete bctween each slab. thus in- 
suring a perfect contraction joint. Smooth 
the surface with a wooden float. 

A neat appearance may be given the 
contraction joints by running a jointer 
along the ton, thus smoothing the edges. 
Do this before the concrete gets too 
hard. The sides of the walk may be 
smoothed in the same way by use of an 
edger. 

When the concrete is nearly hard go 
over the surface with a piece of oakum 
or a stiff brush, removing the marks of 
the float. and giving a good even wear- 
ing surface which will not be slipnery. In 
using oakum or a brush be careful not to 
remove the larger pieces of stone. If 
surfacing in this manner disturbs the 
particles of stone and roughens the walk 
to too great an extent, allow the walk to 
harden a little more before finishing in 
this way. At the end of each dav’s work 
see that the last slab is entirely filled and 
finished. 

All interior floors, such as cellar floors, 
barn floors and stables require no con- 
traction joints. They are made by laying 
a solid continuous sheet of concrete. All 
outside floors should have contraction 
joints forming slabs not over 6 feet 
square. These are provided the same as 
in walks. A feeding floor is formed 
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his Big Labor-Saving Machine 
eC. .ft., EREE T,.. 


Freight Prepaid—Guaranteed I0 Years 

END back the coupon at the bottom of this advertisement and get 

full particulars of my free trial offer. I will send right to your 

farm, freight prepaid, without trouble or red tape, the wonderful 

labor-saving Luther Farm Special Tool Grinder—with 12 different at- 
tachments—for 10 days’ free trial. 

If you do not want it after you have sharpened your axes, discs, cul- 
tivator blades, saws and all your farm tools, youcan send it back and 
I’ll pay the return freight too. I make this liberal offer to 
prove to you how necessary this remarkable labor-saving tool 
grinder is on your farm. And to show you the marvelous sharpen- 
ing power of Carborundum., the sharpening substance that makes the 
Luther Grinder so wonderful and prove how it will sharpen and brighten 
the dullest tool or implement you have. 

I want you to see how this marvelous sharpening substance will not 
draw temper from steel, how different and a thousand times better the 
Luther Grinder is than the old back breaking grindstone. How you 
can do in two minutes what would take a half hour’s work with the 
old way of grinding and how this wonderful grinder ‘makes all 
your farm work easier. 


Luther Farm Special 
Tool Grinder 


25 Times Faster than Grindstone—6 Times Faster Than Emery 
Sold Under 10-Year Guarantee—Half Million Now in Use 
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12 Machines in One 


Get my wonderful grinder on your farm 
and you can sharpen all your tools twenty- 
five times faster than with a grindstone 
and without danger of drawing temper 
from steel or the need of cooling with 
water. 

Carborundum 

Sickle Wheel. 

No, 2. Garborundum 

Geoarse Grinder, 

3. Carborundum 


Ne. 6. Carborundum 
Oll Stene. 
No. T. Garborundum Razor 


Hone. 
No. 8. Carborundum Pocket 


When you consider how little the 
Luther Farm Special Tool Grinder costs 
—no more than one week’s pay of a 
hired hand—and that it’s on the job for 
a life time, no progressive farmer can 
afford to be without it. 


Saves Time, Work and Expense 


You can doall the farm work quicker 
and easier because your tools are sharp 
and in sharpening them, you can doin 
a few minutes what would ordinarily 


=| Carbo 


€t sharpening 

substance 

You all know about Carborundum, 
the most wonderful sharpening sub- 
stance the world has ever known, the 
diamond only rivals it forhardness. It 
is made of artificial diamond crystals, 
created in the most terrific heat of 
eae electric furnaces at Niagara 

alls. 

In this terrific heat—Carborundum 
crystals get a temper and sharpness 
that cuts the hardest steel, as emery 
would soft copper. Carborundum 
sharpening is done without fear of draw- 
ing temper from the tools or the neces- 
sity of cooling with water because no 














The Offer in 
a Nutshell 


10 days’ free trial of 
this wonderful labor sav- 
ing machine. Norestric- 
tions—no red tape. 


The freight prepaid to 
your farm. 


If you send it back I'll 
stand the return freight 
too. 


coupon. 


Absolute guarantee of 
10 years. 











take you half an hour, with the old 
back-breaking grindstone. You can 
take your rustiest, dullest old tools and 
make them like new in a minute 
or two. There is no water necessary 
and no fear of drawing the temper from 
the steel, The Luther Farm Special 
Tool Grinder, with the new adjustable 
tool holder, is so simple and easy to 
operate that a fifteen year old boy can 
do your most difficult grinding. Just 
get into the seat and pedal away. 
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draw temper 

from steel 
pressure is necessary with genuine 
Carborundum. 

And you get the genuine Carborun- 
dum wheels on the Luther Tool 
Grinders, so be careful of high sound- 
ing names and descriptions that lead 
you to believe you are getting real 
Carborundum with other grinders. 
There is only one Carborundum and 
it is found on the Luther Tool Grinders. 

And guarantee for 10 years—the 
sharpening wheels of Luther Tool 
Grinder. for only the genuine Corbor- 
— can stand such a guarantee as 
that. 


oA 


Coupon Brings all Particulars aaa ~ 


Cut out this coupon and get full particulars about 
my liberal 10 days’ free trial offer. There are no strings 
to this offer—no red tape—no papers to sign—no 
agreements—no obligations of any kind. I just want 
to prove how necessary my grinder is on your farm 
and I'll pay expenses. 

I will alsosend you McClure’s Magazine’s complete 
story of the discovery of Carborundum—It’s interest- 
ing and you'll enjoy reading it. 

Remember, you place yourself under no obligations 
when you answer this advertisement and return the 
It brings you all the details of my straight 
forward, open and above board offer, and tells you 
how you can take advantage of it. So don’t hesitate 
—just clip out the coupon now—and send it. 


Luther Grinder Mfg. Ce., 


135 MADISON ST., 


C. J. Luther, Pres 


MILWAUKEE, Wis’ 


jrinder. 

. Carborundum 

lummer. 

No, 8. Carborundum . 
Scythe Stene. N Too! Rest. 

Ne. 12. Patent Sickie Holder 


What Users Say 


Handiest Tool On Farm 
I have neglected to mention every time, in writ- 
ing you, what I think about your grinder. I think 
more of your farm grinder as a handy and time sav 
ing implement than anything os my farm 
F. N. NEAL. Bristow, Ia. 


Pays For itself in Time Saved 
I have received the grinder and am very well 
leased with itso far. 1 must a that it is one of 
he best machines fora farmer It will pay for itself 
several times over ame from the time saved 
J. F. NEWHAUSBER, Aurora, Neb. 
Weuldn't Take $25,00 Fer it 
The Farm Grinder is ali right. I would not take 
$25 for it if I could not get another one like it. 
FRED. H. WEBB, New Lisbon, Wis. 
Every Farmer Should Have One 


The farm tool grinder I purchased of you is the 
best farm implement grinder I have yet used. Ordi- 
nary grindstones are things of the past. Every 


farmer ought to one. 
Bo. M. GRAFF, Jacksonville, Ill 


No Danger Brawing Temper 
I received the grinder and think it is a 
dandy. There is no danger of drawing the 
temper with those stones It is easy to operate and 
does the work so quickly and neatly. @ person 
does not wear himself out trying to sharpen a tool. 
J.C, COPELAND, Sydney, Ind. 


Hene In Leather Case 
No. 9. Carberundum Rust 
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136 Madison $t., MILW 


Gentlemen :—Please send me full details 
of 10 Days’ Free Trial Offer and McClure’s 
story of Carborundum. It is distinctly 
understood that this request places me 
under no obligation whatever. It simply 
gives you permission to send free literature. 
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To provide suitable and comfortable 
buildings for his family and stock is a 
problem that every farmer must meet. 
He cannot brush this problem aside, even 
if he wishes, for it will recur with ever 
increasing insistence as time goes on. He 
may attempt to solve it by constructing 
temporary makeshifts, only to find such 
a solution is not only unsatisfactory but 
exceedingly expensive in the end. 

The character of the farm buildings in- 
dicate the individuality of the owner. 
They mark his progressiveness, or lack 
thereof, much more than the clothes he 
and his family wear. They are the gauge 
which indicates his standing in the coun- 
try and among his neighbors. A set of 
good farm buildings is the best investment 
a farmer can make. They will earn big- 
ger dividends for him while he uses them 
than anything else on the farm; and if he 
finds it wise or expedient to sell he will 
find that they have increased the market 
value of his farm several times what they 
cost to put up. Good buildings are in- 
separably associated with good land and 
add a substantial value to every acre the 
farmer holds. Poor buildings on the other 
hand convey an impression of sterility and 
unproductiveness. Lack of convenience 
makes housework a drudgery and a bur- 
den. Lack of adequate shelter for stock 
means increased consumption of food, and 
consequently greater expense for main- 
tenance. If for any reason a farm with 
poor buildings is to be sold, it will be im- 
— to realize the full value of the 
and. 

It will be well for the readers of this 
paper to keep these facts in mind when 
confronted with this problem, since much 
of their future contentment and prosper- 
ity depends upon the right solution. Un- 
fortunately there are too many farmers 
scattered through the most prosperous sec- 
tions of the middle west who give little 
heed to considerations such as these. They 
are land mad! Every dollar not abso- 
lutely needed for necessities is hoarded 
and later used to satisfy their cravings 
for More Land! More Land! 

Farmers as a class are not slow to 
censure those in other lines of business 
for pursuing sordid ends to the neglect 
of other and more worthy objects, and yet 
there are thousands of farmers scattered 
over the broad acres of the middle west, 
each owning hundreds, even thousands of 
acres of land, and yet who live in tum- 
bled down shacks and hovels that would 
be regarded as unfit habitations for a 
laborer on the city streets. Like the 
miser counting his hoards by the flicker 
of the midnight candle, so they appear to 
get their sole enjoyment of life in the 
contemplation of their broad possessions. 
Not long ago the writer met a white 
haired old farmer whose house had 
reached that stage of decay as to make 
rebuilding absolutely necessary. He owned 
more than a thousand acres of as good 
land as one would wish to see. He could 
write his check in five figures and have 
it honored; yet he was moved almost to 
tears when he found he could not build 
“Something that will do” for the sum he 
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Poor misguided creature. Imagine if you 
ean the existence of those around him; 
those who have helped him make his 
money and are denied even the common 
necessities of life; and then answer this 
question: Is it any wonder that the 
younger element prefers to rush to the 
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city, with its alluring possibilities of easy 
and comfortable life, with its pleasures 
and comforts in home life, seemingly bet- 
ter than those on the farm—as compared 
in many instances to the spare comforts 
and accommodations offered on the farm, 
where often there are no opportunities for 
even a clean bath and other sanitary 
necessities ? 

The writer once heard a very inter- 
esting discussion on the subject of scar- 
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city of farm labor, and the reason why 
the boys on the farm drifted to the city. 
The party discussing the matter spoke 
from experience and had interviewed 
many others on the subject. It seems 
that the proposition is divided about even- 
ly between “irregular hours,” “lack of 
home comforts,” and “lack of amuse- 
ments.” 

The first cannot be regulated all to- 






method can be established. The second 
is available to anyone. The third offers 
a problem that can be solved in many 
ways with little or no expense. While it 
is not the purpose of this article to dwell 
upon this subject, yet the matter: of up- 
to-date buildings both for the home and 
for the stock, we are confident, will solve 
one-third of this problem satisfactorily. 

The first duty of the farmer and‘ every 
family man is to provide a comfortable 
home. The inventive genius of the age 
and the development of modern industry 
have perfected many domestic labor-sav- 
ing devices undreamed of only a few 
years ago. Abundant crops and gocd 
prices have made these conveniences 
available to the farmer. 

No longer is there reason for the farm- 
er to deny his family the best accom- 
modations. No longer are steam and 
hot water plants and porcelain baths only 
for the use of the exclusive rich in large 
cities. An air pump and steel tank will 
produce a water pressure system right in 
your home just as good as the city can 
possibly provide, Simply increase the size 
of the pump and the tank and you have 
running water in every building on the 
farm. You can make your own gas for 
lighting and cooking by installing a gas 
machine. 

As a matter of fact the farmer now 
can build a modern, up-to-date home, and 
equip it with every convenience, many 
times at a cost considerably lower than 
his city brother—as he need not figure on 
extra expense for ground nor for a great 
deal of general labor. 

In the illustration here presented we do 
not so much seek to show what a mod- 
ern farm house should be, as to point out 
what may be done in this direction. 

The general design of the house itself 
may not appeal to all, but it serves to 
show that many comforts and conven- 
iences are within the farmer’s reach at a 
comparatively small outlay. 

In size this house is 32x34 feet, exclu- 
sive of porches, which are eight feet wide. 
This house is built along modern lines. 
The material used in its construction is 
all brand new and the best quality ob- 
tainable. The rooms are of moderate size, 
large enough for every purpose, yet not 
so large as to make the work of caring 
for them burdensome. The parlor floor 
is polished oak. All the other floors 
downstairs are hard maple finished in the 
best manner. The woodwork on the first 
floor is red oak rubbed and polished. On 
the second floor it is clear yellow pine 
finished natural. A handsome colonade 
is placed in the opening between the din- 
ing room and parlor, giving a rich appear- 
ance to the home. Every convenience 1s 
-rovided for the pantry-shelves, cup- 
boards, etc. 

The house is equipped with a first class 
plumbing system consisting of bathroom 
outfit. with nickel plated fixtures, kitchen 
range boiler, gas water heater, enameled 
sink with drain board of same material, 
lavatory in small room near rear eD- 
trance, stoneware laundry tubs in base- 








had set aside for it—something like $225! 





gether, but to a great extent*system and 
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I Will Save You From $20 to $65 


According To The Size And Style Spreader You Buy 


Now let me tell 
you ma 


tities that I get the shop cost down to 
the lowest possible natah. 

My factory—which is the largest 
exclusive Spreader Factory in the 
world—is equipped with a line of 
modern Machinery designed expressly 
for turning out quickly and perfectly 
the different parts that go into the con- 
struction of a Galloway Spreader. 

Now to this wonderfully great 
manufacturing advantage I add the 
most modern—the most fair, square 
and price-reducing selling method ever 
conceived—that of selling direct to you. 

I have no salesmen to pay—no 
concessions to make to jobbers—or 
profits to divide with a lot of agents 
and dealers. 

The capacity of my factory is now 
42,000 complete spreaders a year. 

I have figured the cost of turnin 
- just that quantity and have add 


ou how I do it—its no secret—and 
just as well have the information as not. 
To begin with I manufacture ir such tremendous quan- 
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This is the Book that will Startle 
you with its Price Propositions Its 





FREE—¢et it. 


to it the one small profit that any man is entitled to who 
conducts a manufacturing business and offer you a high- 


grade, time-tried and service-proven Spreader that hasn’t 





an equal on the market today. 


GALLOWA' 


The Galloway Spreader is a wonderful machine—in 
fact a finished mechanical masterp 
It has more exclusive features than any other spreader 


iece. 


in the world. 

My patented roller bearing detach- 
able force feed device is alone worth 
$25.00 on any spreader, and can only 
be found on a Galloway. 

Its the lightest dra ‘machine made 
—easiest on horse and man. 

Its low down and easy to load— 

Its strong—-won’t get out of order 
—and will out-last, out-spread and out- 
class in every way, the best machine 
you have ever seen or heard sbout. 

Now I want to tell you more about Gallo- 
way Spreaders. 

I want tosend you my New 1911 Price Pro- 
ponien and Catalog. ou want to get it 
ause its the latest and most complete 

information on manvre spreading. 

f you are in any way interested in a 
Manure Spreader, it will be the means of sav- 
ing you some real money. 
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Ignition, 


There is no part of a. gasoline. engine 
which deserves the attention of the Ig- 
nition System. When an engine refuses 
to go the trouble is almost invariably in 
the ignition. The trouble is caused to a 
great extent by the lack of knowledge 
on the part of the dealer or salesman. 
The operator is not to blame. for he has 
probably not even been told that he 
should look for trouble in the ignition 
system as soon as he has satisfied him- 
self-that gas’ is reaching-the cylinder. 
Where I find ignition trouble. I never 
{leave the operator until I have told him 
enough about electricity, that he can find 
- remedy any future trouble in that 
ine. ' 
There have been a number of ignition 
systems, other than electric, in use in 
the past. Some of them are in use at 
present, to seme extent.. The hot tube 
may be used on some farm engines at the 
present. time, but it is being driven out 
very fast’ by what I think is the only 
scientific way of igniting in the common 
Gasoline Engine. That is the electric 
system. 
There are two systems of BHlectric Ig- 
nition, the Make and Brake, ‘and the 
Spark Jump. There is a great difference 
between the two. am sometimes 
asked, Which is the simplest? or Which 
is the best? ‘These are both hard ques- 
tions to answer. In regard to simplic- 
ity, the M. & B. is simple electrically 
and complicated mechanically, while the 
J. S. is very simple in its mechanical 
eonstruction but complicated electrically. 
Both systems have their advantages. 
and in some engines one is best. while 
in other engines the other is best. For 
the ordinary farm engine I will say that 
it matters little which is used. Nearly 
every ‘operator has his favorite system. 
This should be, and usually is, the one 
which he has had the most experience 
with. 

“THE MAKE AND BRAKE SYSTEM.” 


We will first take up the Make and 
Brake System, so that we may start 
with the simple electrical principles and 
construction. If two wires are connect- 
ed to a battery of a cell, or series of 
cells, and the two ends are brought to- 
gether, the circuit will be complete. This 
current will flow as long as the circuit 
is complete, but as soon as the ends are 
separated a small spark will be produced 
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solve the water problem for the coun- 
try home. Easy to operate and keep 
in order, made of the most durable 
materials by workmen — ane pa 
pumps and pumping a life study. Siaty 
years the phe 
Send for Free book 
“Water Supply for the Home” 
and study your case. 

Goulds make the largest line of hand 
and power pumps in the world—from 
$3 to $300. e name. *‘ Goulds”’ 
is cast on every genuine Goulds pump. 

Buy under this name and you get the 
best pump mads. 

THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY: 
No. 97 W. Pall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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THE L. B. SILVER CO, 
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Operating the Gasoline Engine 
By Percy J. Friday, Electrici 
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cam in a clockwise direction, will slowly 
bring them in, contact a little before the 
highest point of the cam is reached. The 
lower part of the spring will then give 
slightly. When the step is reached, the 
spring will be released, and a quick 
brake will be produced inside the cylin- 
der. The spark will be produced be- 
tween. the ends of P and E. The cam 
will be placed at such a position that the 
brake will occur at the proper time for 
normal speed. If the speed is increased 
the spark may be advanced by raising 
the spring, or if decreased, the spark is 
retarded by letting -the spring down 
slightly. In most farm-engines the 
spark has an advance. of:about 15 de- 
grees. That is the brake is made about 
fifteen degrees before the crank reaches 
inner dead center, when on the compres- 
sion stroke. This advance is made be- 






































cause it takes a little time for the gas 
to ignite, and the greatest pressure 
should be just after the crank passes 
dead center. Most engines of the make 
and brake type are provided with a lever 
for changing the time of ignition. In 
starting it is set at dead center, because 
of the low speed, and then placed at 
about 15 degrees when a good speed is 
reached. If running at over 400 rev. 
per min. the spark should be advanced 
to twenty, and if below 300 R. P. M. It 
should be placed at about ten. 

In regard to their mechanical con- 
struction, M. & B. igniters may be di- 
vided into three classes, because of their 
system of operation. The one illustrated 
in Fig. 1 is the Kiss Spark. The Ham- 
mer spark is probably the most widely 
used. It has an arm which acts as a 
hammer, and is pivoted at where it is 
fastened to a small shaft which extends 
to the outside of the cylinder. The make 
and brake are produced by a cam or push 
The stationary elec- 


\s an extended FREE TRIAL. Sa % 
ee G. -B | between them. This is exactly the same ss - 
Get catalogue and Free book- war 3 ; trode is insulated from the frame like 
et “The ght Way to Feed §| principle and operation we have in the| p ; ic 1. The Wi ; < 
Gives tac h Make and Brake, except that we have a n Fig e Wipe Spark is pro 


coil, in the ignition system, to increase 
the volume of the spark when the break 
is made. There is no spark produced 
when the circuit is made. 

A diagram of the Make and Brake 
system is shown in Fig. 1. The battery 
consists of four dry cells. (This is not 
four batteries, as it is often called, but 
One Battery of Four Cells. If we 
have two sets of cells, only one of which 
is used at a time, we have two batter- 
ies.) These cells are connected in series, 
which means that the negative or zinc 
pole is connected to the frame or the 
spring S. The positive of that cell is 
connected to the negative of the next 
cell, and so on, until the last positive or 
carbon pole is connected to the coil. A 
wire then runs, from the other binding 
post of the coil, to the insulated elec- 
trode E, which extends through the cyl- 
inder wall, and is entirely insulated 
from it by mica, porcelain, lava or some 
other insulating material. It will be 
seen that the circuit is not complete 
unless the rod P is pushed against E on 
use of the inside of the cylinder. . The cam Cc 
Pounder Flexible Harrows | is attached to a side shaft which turns 
Mm  100.000in use. Write| one revolution while the crank makes 
OW forcatal.and/two revoluticns, if the engine is a four 
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Brake system are as follows: 
tive and properly timed brake. 
brake. 
vent fast running down 
Contact points of platinum or some other 
metal which will stand the high heat of 
the spark. 
duce an ignition, yet not so much as to 
eat the sparking points away rapidly. 


connected to 
should be taken off and brushed along 
on some part of the engine frame where 


in the cylinder. 1 
the mixture is all right, clean the igni- 


duced by one electrode passing over the 
other with a wiping motion, and quickly 
sliding off at the end. 
claimed for this system are that the con- 
tacts are always kept clean by wiping. 
One 
they wear very fast. 


The advantages 


little objection, however, is that 
The requirements of a good Make and 
A posi- 
A quick 
A short time of contact, to pre- 
of batteries. 


Enough electricity to pro- 


Good contact in all binding posts. Al- 
ways scrape the wires before making 
connections. Good insulation on the 


wires from battery to coil and from coil 


o insulated electrode. 
M. & B. TROUBLES. 
When an engine with make and brake 


gnition fails to start, the wire which is 
the insulated electrode, 


here is no paint. If a good _ strong 
park is produced, there may be trouble 
if you are certain that 
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tor points and see if they come together' Send ine FKEE COLU- 


firmly. If only a weak, or no spark, is|rm eypy ‘¥ es ; 
produced when the wire is brushed on|" “* . 5* eVaivs any 
the frame, there is trouble along  the|’ >and Easv Pay } 
wires somewhere. Every gas engine re on Pump. 
user should have a battery tester, and , , & Ost 
test his batteries at this time. If they Ci S Gasolin Lightest 
are strong enough there is a loose con-|E mpi rye er ever 3 h 

E > wirer ev . p. 


nection of a broken wire. A great many |... 
long and expensive trips have been made, |°’ 
by experts when there was nothing 
wrong but a broken or loose wire. One 
very common trouble in ignition, is a wet 
or damp coil. If water gets into the coil 
it will soak through the insulation. A 
short circuit will be produced. This will 
cut out a part of the coil and a weaker 
spark will be produced. If only a few 
of the windings are cut out, there will 
be trouble in starting the engine, but it 
will run good when warmed up. In 
starting the vaporization of the gasoline 
will be poor, and the spark can not ig- 
nite it easily; while when the engine is 
warm, the gas will be more easily ig- 
nited. If a large number of the wind- 
ings are cut out by the short, the coil 
may be worthless. If ycur coil gets wet, 
dry it before trying to use it. One of 
our great gas engine men _ has said, 
“Have faith in your engine, but keep the 
spark strong.” I wish to add to this, 
that the spark should be properly timed. 
A late spark will cause a loss of power, 
but is not very injurious to the engine. 
An early spark will cause  pcunding, 
overheating, loss of power, and maybe a 
broken crankshaft. 

The next article will be on the Jump 
Spark system and the use of mechanical 
means of generating the current. 
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This Engine Sent to You 


FREE! 


Here is the first real free trial offer ever made on a gasolineengine. We will actually 
send you our marvelous new model 3 h. p. gasoline engine for your free use for ten days. 
Ten full days after you get the engine to your own place and set it working. A wonderful 
new type gasoline engine—the engine that has revolutionized the gasoline industry. 
Schmidt’s Chilled Cylinder Gasoline Engine, the engine that does more kinds of work on 
the farm than any other engine ever made, So easy to handle we can trust it to any far- 
mer or shop owner on absolute free trial. Lightest3h.p. Takesuplessroom. Needs no 
foundation. This engine sent without a cent down on this amazing liberal free offer. 
Send coupon for particulars. 
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Cement Walks on the Farm 
Continued from Page 24 

merely by sidewalk pavements set side 
by side. Instead of using a template for 
crowning the surface, use a straight edge, 
each end resting on the extreme outside 
forms to give a slope to the feeding floor. 
The concrete is also placed in alternate 
slabs and finished in the same way as 
sidewalks. When completed the walk or 
floor must be continuously protected from 
the rays of the sun and from the wind for 
at least three days, so that it will not dry 
out at any time. This can easily be done 
by covering the concrete when it is hard 
with hay, straw, or old carpet. This 
covering should be thoroughly soaked 


































Take long time to pay for this engine at whole- 
asy ayment saleprice—save all dealers profits—if you keep 
it. If you don’t like it send it back at ourex- 
pense. Try it first free. Then decide for yourself. Make small monthly paymentsif you 
prefer. Send the free coupon and get the full particulars of this senational free offers. 
Just a request for a free Trial brings this engine to you. No ad- 
Send No Money vance payments to us. no deposit. noC. O. D. to us, no notes, no 
mortgages, no security but your own word. & years guarantee on this engine. 
‘ Here is the ideal pump engine. No other engine is half so 
Best P ump Engine handy, and true and economical for pumping. Move it 
from one well to another. Two men can , Te -: 
carry it around, a child can haul it on the NL, Aces ge .—_—_ fP) 


hand truck. Battery tester, engine tools and 
equipment given free with each engine. 


Schmidt's Chilled 
A Woman Can Cylinder 
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s ngine has all our 
Run this Engine new patents and 
easy running improvements. It is auto- 
matic in so many parts that almost any- 
body can run it and manage it with ease. 
It is specially designed and perfected so 
that the men on the farm can leave it en- 
tirely tothe women folkstorun. It starts 
without a “kick.” It can’t “kick back” 
because it has our famous spark retarder 
It starts remarkably easy and then rubs 
automatically in almost every part. One 
woman and this engine with Schmidt's Easy 
equipment, can do more work on a farm 
than two hired hands. — / 
How to Use Power 1°32! whe cnciiiniemmeentiimnes 


pleasant on the farm 


free coupon promptly we will send a very Yeeerperenfti Yn ne on 





valuaple booklet st: to os power on a 
3 j we a: Po 7 
farm orinashop. It will tell you the new rree Cou p on 








est things about saving time and labor on 


@ farm that y ‘ou certainly ought to know. Schmidt Bros. Co Eng. Works, Dept. 3111 
i ry Davenport, lowa 


; Concrete House for Hydraulic Ram 
with water, and kept wet for three or four 


days or longer, if y wi i 4 if, - i _ 
A ’ economy will permit. : . F cs ae ORT Gentlemen: Without any obligation on me you send 

U , > ry ad . » % % Or 6 
Drivew ays and floors over which heavy eT oinder Berbtine Enwine “al (ree trial offer of Bah te 44 
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vehicles pass should be made 6 inches ar Saas 


thick. 

_ While the walk or floor is hardening 
it should be so protected as to prevent 
persons or animals from disfiguring the 
surface by walking on it. 


Schmidt Bros. Co, Engine Works # 
Dept. 3111 Davenport, lowa i ee 


HERE is not a fake or a fraud admitted to the columns of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. On page 2 you will 
note our guarantee to refund the amount of any loss because of the dishonesty of any advertiser in SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING. Is it not safer for you te buy supplies from manufactures who advertise in SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING—saying to them when you write that you sew their advertisement in our publication—than 
aA Re publications which admit mining, oil stock, medical and liquor advertising and othe 
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It is a good neighbor who gives up his 


own plans to help us get our work done. 
- EB. Davis. 
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ment. All plumbing is connected with a 


cess pool thirty feet from the house. It 
is provided with a hot water heating plant 
of approved make. It has an air pressure 
water system that furnishes water for all 
domestic purposes. 
wired for electricity ; 
lighting fixtures 


The house is piped for 
equipped with 
and pro- 


gas; 
combination 


























r on 
vided with a first class gas machine—this 
latter being placed some distance from the 
house in a cellar. 

This building, you see, has every con- 
venience of a modern city residence, and 
costs less than $3,000, made up of the 
following items: 
1—Lumber, mill work and — 


Dl. co wtckanetenebenes 955.42 
2—Paints, oils, varnish....... 62.00 
3—Hot water heating plant... 218.00 
4—Plumbing outfit, including 


FARM BUILDING PLANS 


Continued from Page 26 


next five are based on the cost of simi- 
lar work in that city, while the balance 
is for miscellaneous items,, This state- 
ment is substantially correct. 

When the question of ‘what kind of a 
barn to build is taken up, the conforma- 
tion of the ground will have to be con- 
sidered. If it is fairly level the baloon 
frame barn. here illustrated will be found 
most practical, depending upon the 
kind of stock it is to shelter. 

For a general purpose barn the one 
shown in cut below will answer every 
purpose. It is 40x80 feet with 18 foot 
posts. The construction is of the most 
substantial character, being the “plank 
frame,” or built-up-timber style. This 
construction has the three-fold advantage 
of cheapness, -strength and maximum 
space—three features impossible to the 
solid timber barn. It has .a hay capacity 
of over eighty tons. The rocf is of truss 


Frew ALLEY 








construction which leaves the hay loft 
entirely free from posts and beams. 


FLOOR PLAN, 


By reference to the floor plans it will 
be seen that this barn has two box stalls 
for horses; four dcuble stalls of eight feet 
each, and three single stalls of five feet 
each, thus furnishing accommodation for 
thirteen horses which face out on a feed 
alley connecting with feed rooms on either 
side of the center driveway. Adjcining 
the feed room on one side is a harness 
room, and on the other side of the drive- 
way is a small corn crib 8x14 feet. The 
cow stanchions at the other end make 
room for twelve head without using the 
driveway, and if the latter is utilized, six 
additicnal head may be accommodated. 
A space 14x16 feet for small stock is 








laundry, tubs, hot water 
heater and lavatory ...... 135.00 
5—Air pressure water system.. 48.00 
6—Gas piping ..........see0. 7.50 
7—BElectric wiring ........... 10.00 
8—Combination lighting fixture 35.00 
Q—Gas machine ...........+:. 200.00 

10—Extra soil pipe leading to 
cess pool 30 feet from house. 10.00 
11—Excavation ......csessees 15.00 

12—Foundation front porch, 
DURGRRTIOD od icccccccceces . 554.79 
18—Carpenter work .......... 450.00 
14—Painting and varnishing.... 75.00 

15—Installing plumbing and 

heating plant and gas pipe 
and electric wire ......... 130.00 

16—Cess pool, grading and mis- 
GED 6.50 60000 oss ey 50.00 
$2,955.71 





a 


These figures are not merely estimates. 


»¥ 


The first eleven represent actual cost 
of material on board cars Chicago. The 








provided between, so the cattle and 
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‘es ’ 
horses are kept separate. Sliding doors 
are placed across the driveway. Thus you 
have a commodious, substantial and con- 








venient barn at a cost of only about 
$1,900 complete, made up as follows: 
Lumber, windows, nails, hard- 

ware, hay carrier, paint ...$1,144.00 


Carpenter work and painting... 300.00 

Cement floor entire stable...... 192.00 
Cement wall, 12 inches thick 

EOE 162.00 

Miscellaneous items ........... 100.00 

$1,898.00 

The figures for the first item are 


based upon the prevailing prices in Chi- 
cago and are correct. The other items 
can in many cases be considerably re- 
duced, especially if stone for foundation 
work is furnished from the farm. Like- 
wise the cost of the stable floor may be 
lessened if small stones from two to four 
) inches in size are used as a base for the 
|concrete covering. They are excellent 
i for this purpcse, and wood floors are very 




















undesirable because of being extremely 
unsanitary. 
The writer through “Successful Farm- 


ing” will be pleased to answer further 
inquiries concerning the above buildings. 
To be Continued 
oe 2 & 


Protect Concrete Silo Walls. 

The many advantages which have made 
eencrete so popular with all classes of 
people having buildings to construct has 
brought with it problems waich were un- 
foreseen. 

One of the difficulties connected with 
the use of concrete for silos has been 
that the fermentation of ensilage gen- 
erates a large amount of acetic acid, 
Acetic acid has a very injurious action 
upon cement. and silos have teen known 
to become honey-combed from the = de- 
structive action of juices from ensilage, 
and if it were not pcssible to protect 
the inner walls of a concrete silo frem 
this injurious action, it would be reces- 
omny to abandon the use of concrete for 
silos. 

There is, however, a method of pro 
tecting the concrete from this corrosive 
action and that is by the cmployment of 
a special compound which can be applied 
by means of a brush and will thoroughly 
protect concrete.—N. H. Hills. 

oo ¢ 
National Corn Exposition. 

National Corn Exposition, Columbus, 
Ohio, Jan. 30 to Feb. 15. We urge all 
our readers to attend educational ex- 
positions like this because it is along the 
line of their business. 
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How to Save Half on 





Your Tire Cost 


Here are tires which, until lately, cost 20% more than the ordinary. 
All because they can’t rim-cut, and because they are oversize. 
Now these same tires, which save half on one’s tire bills, 


cost no extra price. 


We have sold half a mil- 
lion Goodyear No- Rim-Cut 
tires at 20 per cent more than 
the price of other standard 
tires. Last year our tire sales 


trebled— jumped to $8,500,000. 

All because the tires can’t 
rim-cut, and because Good- 
year tires are 10 per cent 
oversize. 

Now these same tires—No- 
Rim-Cut tires —tires 10 per 
cent oversize —cost no extra 
price. Our multiplied output 
has cut the cost of production. 
All motor ,.car owners should 
insist on them now. 








The 63 Braided Wires 


No Rim-Cutting 


The picture shows how a 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire 
fits any standard rim for quick- 
detachable tires. Also de- 
mountable rims. 


Note that the rim flanges—which 
are removable—are turned to hook 
outward with No-Rim-Cut 


We have run them flat in a hundred 
tests—as far as 20 miles. Yet there 
has never been a single instance of 
rim-cutting. 


i 
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The Cause of Rim-Cutting 


The above picture shows how an 
ordinary tire—a clincher tire—fits 
this same standard rim. The remov- 
able rim flanges must be turned to 
face inward—to grasp hold of the 
hooks in the tire. That is how the 
tires are held on, 

Note how that thin edge of the rim 
flange digs into thetire. That is what 
causes rim-cutting. That ishowtires 
are wrecked beyond repair if you run 
them flat,even forafew hundred feet. 

That rim-cutting ruins more auto- 


mobile tires than any other single 
cause. 


How We Avoid It 


The difference is simply this: Inthe 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires there are 
63 braided piano wires run through 
the base on each side. That makes 
the base unstretchable. The tire 
can’t creep on the rim, and nothing 
can possibly force it over the rim. 

When these tires are inflated the 
braided wires contract. They are 
then held to the rim by a pressure 
of 134 pounds to the inch. 

That is why Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires don’t need to be hooked to 
the rim. The rim flanges can be 
turned to hook outward, and you 
can’t rim-cut the tire. 

Other makers, to meet our compe- 
tition, run a single wire through the 
base. Ortheyuse a hard rubber base. 
But neither plan will do. The braided 
wires, which contract under air pres- 
sure, are absolutely essential to a 
safe hookless tire. And we control 
that feature. 


Goodyear Tires 10%o Oversize 





Here is another feature which, 
with the average car, saves 25% on 
the tire bills. 

The Goodyear—while it fits the 
rim—gives you 10% moretire for your 
money. That means 10% morecarry- 
ing capacity. It means, with average 
conditions, 25% more mileage per tire. 

The reason is this: 

Motor car makers, in adopting tire 
sizes, figure on the weight of the car 
as they sell it and the weight of the 
passsengers at 150 pounds each. 

Theysupply the tire size to support 


that load, but they rarely leave any 
margin, They cannot afford to at 
the present prices for cars, 

You may add a top, a glass front, 
lamps, gas tank, an extra tire, etc. 
passengers may over-weigh. With nine 
carsin ten the expected load is exceed- 
ed. The resultisa blow-out—often while 
the tire is new. Overloading, with the 
average car, adds 25% to the tire cost. 


We Save that 25% 


When you specify Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires you get 10% oversize without 
extracost. That prevents overloading. 

It adds, on the average, one- 
fourth to the tire mileage. 





tires. There are no hooks 
on the tire base to hook 
into this flange, as there are 
on other tires. 


The rounded flange comes 
next to the tire casing, and 
rim-cutting is made impos- 
sible. Half a million of 
these tires have been used. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


We give you this extra size 
without extra cost to protect our 
reputation. When tires are 
wrecked by overloading, one 
naturally blames the tire maker, 
We wish to avoid that blame. 


There are many other things you 
when you specify Goodyear 
oRim-Cut tires. They. are all told 
in our book, “ Hew te an Auto- 
mobileTire.”” Ask us to send it to you. 











The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 38th St., Akron, 0. 


WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF RUBBER TIRES 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 



































































Co-operative Buying of Feed. 


this year. 


there be any decided advance. 


the market, 
fortunate, 
as much as if he bought in connection 
with other dairymen. 

As a rule, mills will not sell to dairy- 
men at a lower price than is charged by 
the regular dealers, but in some lo- 
calities I have seen the following method 
practiced : 

Patrons of a cheese factory or a 
creamery club together and make out an 
order for three or four carloads of bran 
or middlings. Then they place this order 
in the hands of the factory proprietor, 
who obtains wholesale rates. Sometimes 
this is fully five dollars less than the re- 
tail price, although usually the saving is 
not so great. 

This feed stuff is distributed among the 
proprietor’s customers, and when _ the 
quarterly reckonings are made, each 
man’s order is deducted from the pay 
checks. 

I know of one case in July where a 
carload of bran was procured in this 
manner for $17 a ton when it was retail- 
ing at - 3.—Wm. A. Freehoff, Vernon 


Co., Wis 
*¢ ¢ ¢ 

A Farm Tragedy. 

Johnny Counter hesitated and was 
lost. The lane looked very long. Stray 
snowflakes stung his face. He had gone 
every day to see that the spring where 
the cattle drank was not frozen over. It 
was a slightly warm water that bubbled 
up, and seldom did need freeing. One 
day of successful omission of his super- 
vision led him in further neglect. The 
cattle evidently were not lowing or dis- 
tressed. A week passed. Then they did 
seem to congregate by the barn and act 
uneasy. 

“Have the cattle water? Is the spring 
all right?” Johnny’s foster father asked. 

“Oh sure,” replied Johnny. 

Mr. Counter had vague doubts, based 
on the actions of the herd, but important 
business called him immediately away. 
“Be sure you see to the spring,” were his 
: last words as he drove off. 

And Johnny meant to do so next day, 
but he had other things (o finish right 
then, for instance his new snow shoes. At 
evening only a few of the cattle came to 
the barn for their usual nightly shelter, 
and those ran back and forth in the lane, 
restlessly lowing. 

Johnny slipped off as early as possible 
in the morning to investigate. Fear gave 
wings to his feet. The spring was sound- 
ly frozen over. His mind dimly fore- 
shadowed a catastrophe as he noted the 
broken-down fence on the river side of 
the pasture. Following its lead he saw 
the marks of many hoofs, the broken ice 
in the river, and far down the stream 
he thought, yes he could surely see a 
large, dark body caught on a bushy sand- 

: bar. 

With leaden heart 
and confessed his fault. 

“I trusted you so, Johnny, sadly an- 
swered Mr. Counter, “my loss of faith 
in you is even worse than the loss of the 
beasts.” 

Neighbors gathered to help. Some of 
the cattle that had broken through the 
ice in their mad rush for water, floated 
down stream under the ice and were 
mever recovered. Most of them had 
struggled out here and there on sand- 
































he crawled home 
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There is every indication that all sorts 
of mill feeds will be higher than usual 
Bran in our locality is $23 
already and the dairyman who feeds sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of the pro- 
duct every year would be hard hit should 


The man who, by close watching of 
buys five to ten tons when 
the market is weak, may be considered 
but even then he does not save 
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The skins of these were removed. Several 
bodies were bought and boiled for 
chickens in a large poultry plant. But 
only a few dollars were realized against 
several hundred dollars’ loss. And the 
finishing particular of the tragedy was 
that Johnny’s own pet calf, thattooka 
premium at the autumn fair, was among 
the lost. Hardly a night for weeks that 
he did not start up in his dreams, feeling 
her muzzle on his hand. Years rolled by 
before Johnny, through painstaking 
faithfulness, fully regained his own self- 
respect.—I. HE. Tilson. 


& ¢ 
Shelter for Live Stock. 

The frosty mornings and the cold rains 
remind us of the approach of winter. 
It brings to our mind, too, that we must 
get our crops into shelter, that they will 
quickly deteriorate in value if left out in 
the weather. 

But we so often forget the live stock 
in our rush to get in our crops. Shelter 
is one of our cheapest feeds, but many 
farmers fail to find this out until they 
have lost hundreds, and possibly thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Warm drinking water saves consider- 
able feed, but all of us are not so fortu- 
nate as to have this; but we can all have 
shelter of some kind, be it ever so 
meager. 

Where lumber is scarce and high, straw 
sheds are often resorted to, and they 
make an excellent shelter if properly 
constructed. They are especially a boon 
to the renter who has the straw but 
who is short of means to build a better 
shelter. 

If time does not afford at threshing, 
one can build them later by digging 
out the south side of the stack, and with 
some poles or rails for a framework, and 
a coat of straw on top, have an excellent 
shelter, being suitable for cows, calves, 
horses, colts, mules, hogs, and even 
poultry. 

Some of our prominent hog men are 
advocates of straw-stack shelters for 
their brood sows. 

A few rough boards shaped into a 
shelter, with tar paper to keep out the 
wind and snow, makes an inexpensive 
shelter, which in the course of a winter 
may save several dollars; even a rail pen 
may be made into a very comfortable 
shelter. 

One should not wait too long to get 
shelter for his stock, for the early cold 
rains are very severe on stock; however, 
better at any time than never. 

The nest for the hogs and pigs should 
be kept dry but not dusty, as dust makes 
them cough. Ventilation is also quite 





























































made a ndable tools 

of quality for the 

farmer, trucker and 

town ieners. We 

make garden tools 

at 82.50 to $12.00 each. 
Write to-day for Annive Catalog 


describing our entire line 


lanters, cultivators, spraye: 
| Ay — and ether boslas” _ 
Box 1172 








Machinists, Automobile Owners, 

Made of Drop so high grade carbon steel. One agent in 
Essex County, N. 
His profit 9100.00.” 


T. THOMAS MFG. CO., 2871 Wayne St., Dayten, Ohio 





Intended to take the place of 
teams for plowing, and for 
hauling all farm machinery. 


Also a fine belt power for run- 
ning small thresher, baler, feed 
cutter, saw mill. 





Built for heavy duty, but in 
construction is equal to the 
finest marine or automobile 
engine. 


Backed by most ample guaran- 
tee, and our forty years’ 
experience building traction 


engines. 


Full information on request 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING CO, 
02 Center St. 


HANDY GARDEN TOOL 





Here’s a tool for the farmer or 


marks the next row, hoes, 
weeds and cultivates. Simple, easy to oper- 
ate, and does a day’sw in 60 minutes. 


[RON AGE Cara 


For 7 years we have 


















actading 










BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
GRENLOCH, N. J. 





























, after a 6 days’ canvass ordered 100 tools. 
Big snap for agents. Sample free to workers. 





necessary, for a lack of ventilation causes 
them to sweat, and they catch cold easily 
and anything may then be expected. 
Straw-stacks are very good for the 
milch cows to run around, but in severe 
weather they should be housed. 

It is always advisable to turn out the 
horses on bright days for air, sunshine 
and exercise, but they should be put up 
at night. 

Chickens sheuld not be allowed to roost 
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aw. MILLER COMPANY, ‘Don 208, FREEPORT, ILL. 


BEST ie ware EGGS— 
WEST PRICES 


A ‘ou intend to start in the pouk 
ry busi 












mailing. 









out in the open in severe weather, for 
the result may be some frozen chickens; 
at least, it means frozen combs and 
wattles, and this means a ston in the 
laying. Without doubt, it would pay to 
sell feed and buy material, and construct 
shelters. 

At any rate we should do the best 


FIREPROOF WEATHERPROOF SANITARY 


COLD WATER PAINT 


In dry powder form ready for use when mixed 
with cold water, sub stitute for oil paint at a 
fraction of the cost. 
COATING for interior decorating is made in white 
and sixteen ae e shades. 
cannot The. y you write us direct. 













Y WALL 








If your dealer 












Morgan Co., Ind. 
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Never let the hogs go hungry to bed 
these chilly nights, It is just like burn- 








bars, only to freeze in their exhaustion. 








ing up money. 





we can, build the best shelters our means den Speare's Sons Co. 
will allow, and this is the best that can may... River St., Chicago, Ill. 
be expected of us.—Omer R. Abraham, MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 






LADIES 


particulars. 











21 years’ test proves they iast life of build 
a Fire ay Ornamental, Inexpensive. 
talog Co. Cc nA, 


make supporters, 812 per hundred. no canvass- 
ing; material furnished: stamped envelope for 
Werld Speciality Co.. Dept. A 99, Chicage 
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—P. O0.rose, Hancock Co., Ohio. 
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Be a Critic. 

The commendable little editorial in the 
October Successful Farming so tersely | 
introduced under the subject, “Be a Cri- 
tic,” merits a reading by every farmer 
and a rereading by all who find it to be 
a shoe that fits. 

It is only natural that a farmer makes 
some mistakes. The maxim “Only he 
who does nothing, makes no mistakes,” 
hears evidence of the fact that the pro- 
gressive farmer who does things, must 
now and then err in his methcds. How- 
ever,,many of us farmers are suffering 
loss from mistakes due to nothing other 
than rank carelessness or a lack of that | 
discriminating study so essential in adopt- 
ing the proper methods in our farm work. 
Through our shortsightedness we too oft- 
en reach over a dull nickel to grasp a 
bright penny. 

After a perusal of the aforesaid article 
my mind in response to its expostulatory 
application to our own methods, indulged 
in a retrospection for the past several 
years. Mistakes and erroneous methods 
loomed up on all sides. Many of these 
at the time made seemed perfectly pro- 
prietary but with the appearance of re- 
sults and the advent of scientific research 
developed into absurdities: Others hav- 
ing been tenatively instigated, were thus 
shown to be impractical. The. greater 
number, however, had resulted from care- 
lessness or lack of judicious forethought. 

To apply the pertinent advice embodied 
in the subject and pose as a critic in our | 
own case, neglect of study and detailed 
adjudication regarding the matter, must 
be attributed the cause of most of the 
errors. We have found a thorough dis- 
section, in conjunction with a scrupulous 
examination of those conditions effecting 
a matter in question, to be elements in- 
herent to the attainment of the best re- 
sults. 

For several years we have had a small 
pond some 6 or 8 square yards in area 
in one of our main fields, which has al- 
ways been very prone to drown out the 
crops therein upon the occasion of an 
extensive wet spell. We were aware of 
the fact that the drain serving as an out- 
let extended only under one edge of the 
pond. One day this fall we ran a small 
branch not over 50 feet in length, through 
the center of the pond. Had this task 
been performed years ago it would have 
meant an investment returning dividends 
many times par. 

In the past we have often had our 
feed-lots extending over an area many 
times what would be necessary and con- 
sistent with ccnservation methods. Thus 
the valuable animal excrement and man- 
ural constituents of the feed was spread 
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All Roads Look 
Alike to the Standardized 


Abbott Deiroit 





__ FARMERS have here the motor car that according to every test--endurance, 
hill climbing, actual farm experience—and according to every consideration farmers 
insist on—moderate cost, low fuel expense and small upkeep—is absolutely the ideal 


car for country work. 


_ Easy riding, an impossibility over rough country roads with most cars, is highly 
featured in the Abbott-Detroit because we have adopted the identical spring sus- 
pension in use by the most expensive foreign makes of cars. 


Known Everywhere as 
“The Car With a Pedigree” 


Also is the Car With the Greatest Record 


The Abbott-Detroit was not advertised ex- more. The double feed of the gasoline tank 
tensively until it had been thoroughly devel- gives an extra 25 miles. No other automobile 
ge Contests were not thought of until, on can use this tank. 


the spur of the moment, a stock car was sent 


This car fairly sails over ruts and ditches 


to the Vanderbilt Cup races, and since then with a bi Be . 7 

: g& free swinging motion, flexible, 
the Abbott-Detroit has hung up the greatest poanced and powerful. Bult enpeciaiiy fer 
five weeks’ record in speed and endurance 


rums held by any motor car in the world. 
were run in all parts of the country, East, 


West, North and South. 


The Abbott-Detroit has most of the valuable 


These farm conditions, it fords streams and climbs 
hills in the screaming storm, unfailing in 
emergency. 

Our guarantee pretects you absolutely in the 


features of $4,000 cars and yet sells for $1,500 purchase of an Abbott-Detroit. Just send ws a 


complete with full standard equipment. 


Has 24 postal to get the whole absorbing story—and 


painting operations—no expensive car has the bang-up catalog. Do it today. 


Abbott Motor Co. 


136 Waterloo Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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out so as to be subjected to a much 
greater loss from leaching and the de- 
terioration effects of the elements. . 


By observing the present condition of 
our straw stack we are led to assume ad- 
verse views in recvard to the method em- 
ployed in its building last summer. In 
endeavoring to attain too nearly an ideal 
conformation in its outer appearance, the 
greater part of the stackers time was 
spent in placing straw near the outer 
edges. This resulted in the outer por- 
ticn of the stack being thoroughly 
tramped while the center was not. After 
a couple of month’s standing the center 
of the stack has settled so much that the 
incline of the straw is centering. This 
condition greatly impairs the quality of 
much of the straw. 

This summer we hauled, several loads 
of manure from a lane where the fall 
previous a bunch of hegs had been fed 
a short time. With practically no in- 
crease of labor this feed might have been 
fed directly upon a clover sod which was 
turned under last.spring for corn. Expe- 
riments have shown that under average 
conditions manure subjected to a six- 
month’s exposure to the weather loses 
one-half of its fertilizing value. Consid- 
ering this fact, we must only conclude 
that feeding those hogs in that land when 
the other method was just as convenient 
meant a loss of considerahle extent. 
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“Reo” Stee 


Lightning-Proof! 


Save You Big Money! 


Our $10,000 Guarantee Bond against light- 
ning protects you and cuts your fire insur- 


Are Fire-Proof and 


ance cost from 10 to 20 per cent. 


An Edwards peoroene 


“Reo” Steel Shingle 
is Easy to Lay! 


A hammer and a few nails are all that is 


Shing ee 












Read Successful Farming. 


needed. Our patent interlocking device 
covers all nails, thus preventing rusting, 
leaking, etc., and also ds against any 
expansion or contraction that might be 
caused by the weather. 


Wholesale F -to-Farm 


Prices Save You Big Money 
Edwards Interlocking “Reo” Steel Shin- 
gies cost practically the same as best cut 
wood shit les, but will outwear four 
shingle roofs or six composition roofs. 


Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
The World's Largest Manufacturers 






Edwards Interlocking “Reo” Steel 
Shingles can be applied overold shingles 
or on sheathing 12 inches a 

Send us the dimensions of your build- 
ing and we will tell you the exact cost 
of material, freight prepaid to your 
railroad siation. 


Write for Free Standard Roofing Book No. 156 


106-156 Lock Stree Incinnatil, 
of Steel Shingles, pas Sareok, Gwe nati, Ohio 
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Farm Gates. 

There is an old conundrum like this: 
When is a door not a door? and the 
answer is: When it is ajar. I might 
ask, When is a gate not a gate? Look 
at the illustration in the head of this 
article and you will see a_ lopsided, 
rickety, heavy piece of fence supposed to 
be a gate—but it can hardly go by such 
a name. ’ 

Strange, isn’t it, that there, are so 
many heavy board fences that have been 





and many times his neighbors as well. 
The old 


























The Old Style Gate—Dilapidated, Heavy, Snow Bound 


broken and patched until they weigh 
more than a man ought to lift. And 
yet the children are expected to get the 
cows, put the team in the barn, and are 
compelled to drag—can't lift them-—those 
clumsy gates open and shut. The garden 
gate—how abcut that? It used to be 
hung so it would open readily. Sut 
perhaps it is off its hinges now and is 
just set in the gap like a panel. 

There are various ways of hanging 
even a’ board gate so that it can be 
opened easily. Another article tells one 
way. But why have the board gate at 
all? It is sure to cause a snow drift 
right where you want a free passage. 
The woven wire gates hung on steel tubu- 
lar frames, or the other styles of self 
closing, easily epernter gates are cheap 


satisfaction. In fact I believe this to 
be the fence of the future. When prop- 
erly put up, well stretched and braced, 
it makes a strong and lasting fence. 

Our experience is with the wooden 
posts only, as we have not as yet used 
the cement posts and as we have some 
nine thousand catalpa and locust trees 
growing for pest timber we will in all 
probability use very few cement posts for 
some time to come. 

As a rule most farmers do not exercise 
the proper care that they should in set- 
ting and bracing corner and end posts. 
No matter hcw well the rest of the fence 
is built if the corner or end posts are 
not well set and braced, the fence is a 
failure. 





Usually we set corner and end posts 
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A Modern Gate—Light and Basy to Open 


at any price compared with the clumsy 
board gates. 

A good gate sets the place off right. 
A broken-down gate tells of carelessness. 
As hangs the gate, so lives the family. 
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Farm Fencing. 

Nothing. is of more importance on the 
farm than gcod fencing. Poor fencing 
not only detracts from the beauty and | 
value of a farm, but is continually a | 

| 





four feet deep. When the line crosses a 
valley, we usually set the posts deeper 
at the lowest point, for when the fence 
is stretched up, the strain is much greater 
here than at any other point. 

In bracing, we use what we call the 
“angle” brace. We first cut a notch — 
with a square shoulder —about twelve to 
fifteen inches from the top of the end 
post. Into this notch fits ene end of the 
brace, the other fitting into a notch eut 


in the brace post, about thtee or four 


source of trouble and worry to the owner, 


“worm” rail fence was the 
fence of the past, but it has had its day. 
With the growing scarcity of timber it 
has become our highest priced fence, and 
the day is not far distant when the old 
rail fence will exist in memory only. The 
scarcity of timber has made it a difficult 
task, in some localities, to get good posts 
for wire fencing, but those farmers are 
substituting cement posts to their entire 





A 7 Million Rod Price 


Our new prices are based on this enorm- 
ous ——- Prices the - eo made 
for a high grade fence. 


Save You 5 to 15 Cents a Rod 


and you'll say 
it is vine best 
fence you"ever 
used. Easiest 
aed up, lasts 

ongest and is 
the strongest 
fence made. Sell to user at 


Dealers Prices Frei reight Prepai 
Don’t buy fence AT ANY before aid 
ting our prices. They will surprise you. 


We give customers 
that they may be 30 Days Free Trial 
sure they are 
satisfied. Full 
line of Farm 
gné Poultry 

ee. Very 


low ces on 

saRdeo. VRE rite for Free Catalogue. 
COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY, 

Box 215 WINCHESTER, INDIANA, 


BROW! 
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==) Heaviest Fence Made 
ding Heaviest Galvanizing 
oe We make 160styles. Horse 
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pigts: Ba) cattle, sheep, hog, and bull RY Korte 
em proof fences made of No.9 Yo“. Bis 
ae double galvanized wires iy are 

y ete ““o\ and absolutely rust proof \*' Sf F 

+ | mee me" Bargain Prices: mary 
Bare £ \ 14 cents per Rod Up ry Keith * 





mn | Poultry and Rabbit Proof erry 2 
. <— Fences, Lawn Fences and , 
Vi Ee ot. Gates. Send for Catal Py Sec 2 















































CEMENT FENCE POST 
MOLDS 5 | Wooden posts rot—coment 
rot—ce: Dp 
Get our grow stronger. se the best, 
tour ous pacts. te ye to $20.00. Easily 
Se y~ 7 ing molds, sad as te 
your neighbors. Sales dou ble each year. 
If interested, write to-day, for price-list. If your 
implement dealer don’t handle, direct. 
MOORE POST MOLD CoO. 
323 E. 3d St., Sterling, Ill. 





WIRE FENCES 


A Heavy Fence made of Hard wire, 
built with one purpose in view, 
that of lasting and sstisfactory 
service, No repairs, Free catalog 
Upon request. Ask your dealer. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO. 
CLEVELAND, 0. Imus 








Geannietenn eee ania, Sell direg 


agents. Ouroatalog la Prose Wilte tof} riggs: ® t ay. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 947 10th St., Terre Haute, ind 
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USE “STAY THERE” 
STEEL FENCE POSTS 
Better than wood, cement or 
any other steel posts. Free 
catalog tells why. Posts either 
painted or galvanized. May be 
driven, anchored or concreted. 
make gatesand lawn fence 
CHASE COLVIN, South Charleston, Ohie. 
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inches above the ground. We next fasten | 
a double wire around the top of the 
brace post, and straddling the brace with 
this, we fasten it to the end post about 
two inches above ground, then twist the 
wires up tight. This makes a good, 
strong brace; one that will hcld the post 
solid under great strain, and without lift- 
ing it out of the ground, provided the 
brace is not set too straight; or, in other 
words, the end post and brace must be 
far enough apart to give the brace the 
proper slant. 

As to wire, we use the twenty-six inch 
woven wire in connection with barbed 
wire and find it makes a perfect combina- 
tion. We usually use three strands of 
the barbed wire, as-we find when but two 
are used stock push their heads through 
and sooner or later cause much trouble. 
We like the fence with six inch stays, 
as we think this makes a much stronger 
fence than the twelve inch stay. The 
hinge joint fence, we think, is the only 
fence worth having, but of course every- 
one does not see alike—wWalter S. 
Chansler, Knogv Oo., Ind. 
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Making Concrete Posts. 

Last summer after finishing a concrete 
feeding floor I had a few sacks of cement 
left over. With these I tried the exper- 
iment of solving the fence post problem. 

I selected a level out of the way piece 
of ground i’ there put down three cross 
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A shows side view of end boards, B shows position 
of bevel strips 
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Looking Down on the Forms 


sills. Over these two-inch planks were 
laid. I then took two one by five-inch 
boards, seven feet two inches long, and 
fastened them on the planks forty-two 
inches apart. Small blocks were used 
for braces on the outside. For the ends 
five-inch boards on which were nailed 
blecks one inch thick, six long and five 
wide were used. These blocks were nailed 
one inch apart so as to accommodate the 
division boards. Triangular one-inch 
bevel strips were placed on all edges so 
as to give the finished post a somewhat 
more pleasing appearance. The end boards 
were nailed to the division boards. The 
nails were left projected so they might 
be easily pulled with a claw hammer. All 
the lumber used was planed on both sides. 

For reinforcement I used some old 
barbed wire cut into lengths about two 
inches shorter than the actual length of 
the post. The first two wires were laid 
one inch from the sides when the mould 
had been filled to a depth of one inch. The 
mould was then filled to within one inch 
of the top and two more wires were placed 
in the same manner. To fasten the fence 
wire to the post the following method 
was used. Half inch weoden dowells 
eight inches long and well greased were 
placed at intervals where the wire was 
to be fastened. The dowells were kept 
in place by a strip of board. through 
which holes bad been bored seven inches 
apart. After the concrete had set about 
a day the pins were removed. Through 
the holes thus made a short piece of iron 
wire was run and the ends twisted around 
the fence wire. 





The mixture used was made of ome | Shr tas send a6c sr retom comb shoures 
part of cement, two parts of coarse, clean | **‘* Clean Comb Co., 52 


et the Full Value o 
ur Fence Investment 
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ner and end posts, well 
braced. ‘Then: stretch the 
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fence—siretch it till -it “sings. 
Ellwood.’ fence will. stand) any stretching. 


You cannot break it. 


Erect your fence in this way and 
it will last twice as long. Any 
fence dealer can supply the tools. 
Jt costs no more to erect a fence 
propérly. It requires no greater 
effort if you expend.a little thought 
to get the knack of doingit. Our 
dealer nearest you will give you 
a booklet explaining how to erect 
a fence—how to make the work 
easy and right. 


The steel in Ellwood fence is 
specially made for the purpose 
from carefully selected stock. It 
is hard, elastic, tough and springy. 
The line wires, composed of two 


or more wires twisted into cables, 
give each individual wire the shape 
of an elongated coiled spring. 
The fence is therefore sufficiently 
elastic to take care of expansion 
and contraction, and yet so rigid 
when properly stretched as to pre- 
vent sagging. ‘Thesmall and per- 
manent mesh is made by weaving 
one continuous wire throughout 
the fabric. The mesh orstay wires 
are so interwoven that slipping 
isimpossible. Thetriangular truss 
is the strongest form of construc- 
tion known. For this reason, 
Ellwood fence will stand the 
hardest usage and still retain 
its shape. 


Look for 


Ellwood Fence is sold in your town. }°°,{%" 


wood dealer and let him show you his different styles of fence and 
quote you his low prices. Get his expert advice on your special 


needs. 


He is on the spot, buys in large quantities, gets the lowest 


carload freight rates, demonstrates quality before your eyes and is 
the man from whom you will get the most for your money. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Com 


Chicago New York 


Denver rein, rer A 


‘or copy of “Ellwood Fence News,” Priuasty actrates, devoted 


Send fi 
to the interests of farmers and showt 


the earning power of a farm. 


you can make that 


be emplo, t 
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There is no will pay pou tee. 


in satisfaction and in dollars 


n to surround your 


yard and garden with a neat and attractive 
clone Ornamental Fence 


They are ma 


in many artistic patterns, of rust-resistant materials, and 
are so strong that they will require no repairs tor years. 
Our special construction—cabled line wires and corrugated pick 


ets—absolutely 


prevents the fabric from becoming unsightly on account of sagging or slipping of joints. 
material this 


ne Farm Gates sre made of the strongest 
carbon 


possible to secure for 


tubuiar steel. This makes a rigid durable gate that is light on hinges. 
latches and all fittings are of malleable iron to insure against any need of repairs. 
you Will obtain proof that it will psy you te buy Cyclone Fences and 


Dept. 137 


action, durable, effec- Fi 
tive, easy on the horse, & 
land siways clean. Send i 
d we'll send Comb postpaid DomeZ uc 
Valuable Horse Book 
S&t., Racine, Wis. 
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sand and four parts of gravel. 
proportions-were mixed while dry. 
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rdded until the concrete slipped readily 
from the mixing tools. While the mould 
was being filled the concrete was tamped 
lightly so as to fill all corners. The top 
was smoothed with a trowel. 

After all the moulds had been filled 
they were allowed to stand for three days. 
The division boards were then taken out, 
but the posts were not moved until ten 
days later. During this time they were 
kept covered with sand and sprinkled 
twice daily. After the tenth day the 
posts were carefully piled and left to sea- 
son fer about two months. 

The cost of the concrete post complete 
was about twenty cents. The cement 
cost $1.80 a barrel, gravel and sand $1.00 
a yard. This also includes the cost of 
labor and material. 

Twenty-four posts thus made were set 
about the middle of July in a short lane 
fence between the barnyard and meadow. 


Agriculture has been making through in- 
quiries sent to farmers. Several thou- 
sand replies have been used in compiling 
the figures, which, combined with statis- 
tics issued by the Iowa State Board of 
Agriculture as to the number of farmers 
and the acreage, furnished the totals. 
According to these totals, about 10,000.,- 
000 posts are called for yearly to build 
and repair fences on 209,163 farms, of 
an average size of 158% acres each. 

The average life of a fence post is 
stated to be fourteen years and the avy- 


erage cost 13.7 cents. There is, how- 
lever, great difference in the lasting 
properties of different wceods. Osage or- 


ange lasts more than five times as long 
as willow does, and for length of ser- 
vice it heads the list of post timbers in 
the state. The comparative life of other 
posts is shown in the following list, 
ranging from the longest periud to the 
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They have been subjected to severe use, 
but at the present time all are as good 
as the day they were set.—H. Seba, Jones 
County. 
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The Fence Posts of Iowa. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the farmers of the single 
State of Iowa use every year $1,400,000 
worth of new fence posts, which cost the 
equivalent of $600,000 for setting them 
in the ground. Further the department 
officials believe that a part of this ex- 
penditure might be saved. 

The opportunity for economy is found, 
first, in using the kinds of posts which, 
taking into account both cost and dura- 
bility, are cheapest in the long run, and, 
secondly, by treating the posts to pre- 
vent decay, particularly those which de- 
cay most quickly. When a farmer sets 
a post which will have a comparatively 
short life, he not only through 
having- to buy a new post. but—also. be- 
cause of the additional labor involved in 


loses 








Concrete gate posts, good gutes 


setting it. It is true that in both cases 
no money outlay may be involved, for 
he may set the posts himself, after get- 
ting them from his own woodlot. Of the 
posts used last year in Iowa, seventy 
per cent, it is estimated, were grown on 
the farms where they were used, or were 
obtained from other farmers or wood- 
Ict owners, and only thirty per cent 
were bought from lumber dealers. Nev- 
ertheless, the farmer is out his labor and 
the part of the product of his woodlot 
which is used up, even though he does 
not pay out any cash. 

The facts concerning the use of fence 
osts in Iowa were brought out by an 
investigation which the Department of 








shortest: Red cedar, locust, white oak, 
northern white cedar (or arborvitae), 
catalpa, black walnut, butternut, red oak, 
and willew. 

The average cost of posts varies for 
different woods, and for the same woods 
in different localites. Red cedar is most 
expensive, at an average of 26% cents 
each, and willow the cheanest, at 6 
cents. Taking into consideration the 
time a post will last, and the ccst of 
buying it and setting it in the ground, 
the conclusion must be drawn that the 
osage orange post is the most economical 
in Iowa, followed by white oak, locust, 
catalpa, red cedar, black walnut, butter- 
nut, willow. white cedar, and red oak, ‘in 
the order named. 

Comparatively few 
these woods are used. Catalpa and but- 
ternut together do not constitute one 
per cent, while white oak exceeds forty 
per cent. Frem white oak, the highest, 
the numbers used range down in the fol- 


posts of some of 


lowing order: White cedar, osage or- 
ange, red cedar, willow, black walnut, 
locust, butternut, and catalpa. <A few 
posts are cut from other woods. Nearly, 


or quite one-half of all the posts were 
reund, indicating that most of the trees 
cut were too small to split. 

The low place attained by black wal- 
nut and butternut, generally rated high 
in lasting properties, is probably due to 
the fact that the posts were round and 
small, and therefore largely sapwood, 
which decays quickly. The life of such 
posts would be much extended by giving 
them preservative treatment. 

Preservative treatment increases the 
life of all wocden posts and more than 
doubles the period of usefulness of those 
which are mostly sapwood. The two mil- 
lion dollars spent yearly by Iowa farm- 
ers in buying and setting fence posts 
might be materially lessened by putting 
into practice the well-known methcds of 
wood preservation. It costs much less 
to treat a pest than to buy a new one 
and set it in the ground, and in addition 
much wood could be saved for other pur- 
peses. The Department of Agriculture 
has made a special study of practical 
methods of preserving farm timbers, so 


that it is able to inform interested in- 
quirers how to do this for themselves. 
& & & 
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A Preventive of Infectious Animal Diseases 
and All Forms of Skin Parasites 


Dr.Hess Dip 


and Disinfectant 


A harmless but powerful chemical, 
to be used in solution of one part Dip 
to from 50 to 100 parts water to de 
stroy theactive germs of hog cholera, 
infectious pneumonia, mange, etc. 
Also lice, sheep ticks, fleas, and all 
forms of parasitic life on farm animals 
and poultry. Meets the Govern- 
ment's requirement as an official dip 
for sheep scab. The most effective 
deodorizer known. Purifies pens, 
stables and all places where decay 
threatens disease. The farmer's 
safeguard against live stock losses is 
Dr. Hess Dip anv DISINFECTANT. 
Write for booklet. 

DR. HESS and CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 





























(‘JA CENTS A ROD 


FOR A IS INCH HICH HOC FENCE 


14%e for 22-inch; 18e¢ for 26-inch; 18%e 
for 32-inch. Weshow and price 60 styles 
and hts of and Poultry Fence 


25c A ROD 
for 47-inc ry iy 
fence; 28% 
arodfora 
Poultry 
Fence; 10-foot 
Gate,$3.00 
3-ft. Lawn Gate, 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Return at OUR EXPENSE if not satisfied. 


IDEAL BARBED WIRE 


contains 80 rods 
Made of two No. 
14 galvanized 
Bessemer Steel 
Wires. Barbs3 
inches apart. 
Lowest 
ever made. 
alogue free. 









































|Box 220  KITSELMAN BROS., MUNCIE, IND. | 
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=> FENCE 

48 IN. a rod 25c 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hills and hollows. FREE 
Catalog—fences, tools. Buy 
from factory at wholesale 
prices. Write today to Box 92 
MASON FENCE CO., LEESBURG, 0, 


TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER 


Yon can build fence rapidly with this 
wonderful wire stretcher. You can 
nail the wire to the post from which 
without assist- 
rips never slip. Sold 
by all hardware stores. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for circular. 


F. 8S. TOW NSEND, Painted Post, N.Y. 


LAWN FENCE 


Many Styles. Sold on trial at 
wholesale prices. Save 20 
to 30 per cent. Illustrated 
Catalogue free. Write today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
H Box 385 Muncie, Indiana. 
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Read the advertising pages. 
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pm Tank Heaters. 

T6 estimate the value of a tank heater 
in’ dollars and cents is an extremely 
difficult problem to solve. Yet those who 
own ‘them find them not simply bene- 
ficial. but a necessary article. The great 
majority of farmers, after having used a 
tagk’ heater one winter would not be 
without one thereafter at double the cost. 
After cne has used a tank heater once 
he ‘will think himself a fool for not hav- 
ing used one before. They must be used 
to-bée appreciated. And I venture the as- 
sertibn that there is not a single sane 
farmer who would discard them after the 
first ‘ usage. 

The cost of a tank heater is small. The 
best ‘cast-iron heaters can be had for 
from $3.50 to $5. It is true there is no 
cash’ returns from money invested in a 
tank heafer. But what piece of ma- 
chinery outside of a threshing machine, 
a hay baler or a cornsheller, does give a 
direct cash return for the money in- 
vested? Not one, is there? The ma- 
chinery used as a whole, in conjunction 
with the horses, seed, and the soil, pro- 
duce the crops which, when harvested, 
are converted into cash. The farmer 
makes his money by the indirect route. 
le cannot plant his seeds in the spring 
and harvest a crop in the fall without 
expending a great deal of time in aiding 
his crops to grow. No! He must labor 
day after day all summer long. The 
liarder his labor, all other things being 
equal, the greater will be his crop yield 
and, incidentally, his cash returns. 

And so it is with the tamk heater. It 
brings no cash return direetly but the 
heneficial results derived from its use 
give it a permanent place upon every 
well ‘crganized farm. In fact its value 
is’ immeasurable 

In the first place the use of a tank 
heater prevents the water tank from be- 
coming warped and bulged out of shape 
by the water freezing. A tank that is 
warped ard bulced all out of shape soon 
gets to leaking. Then the trouble be- 
zing,’ stopping the cracks up with rags 
and’ ‘Dumning extra water to offset the 
amount of water wasted by a leaky tank. 
When a tank begins to leak it begins to 
rét and is soon gone. 

‘Stock hate to drink in winter when 
they have to break through a crust of 
ice or drink out of a tank filled with 
chtinks of floating ice. I have never 
seen the animal that relished a drink of 
ice water in cold weather. The chilling 
effe¢ts bring about dire results and nec- 
exssitate the consumption of. extra feed 
to kéep up the necessary heat in their 


bodies. When the chill has been re- 
moved from water, stock will drink a 
much larger auantitv than where it is 


filled with floating ice and of a zero tem- 
perature. And the warm water does not 
chill them. ‘Thev relish a warm drink 
just as much as you do a cup of hot cof- 
fee for breakfast. And they should have 
it. 

The health of stock in winter depends 
largely upon the amount of water which 
they regularly consume. The flow of 
milk.from the cows is influenced some- 
what by the amount of water they 
drink A cow cannot do her best in 
winter if forced to drink ice water. She 
will drink only what is absolutely nec- 
essary. But if the chill is removed she 
will drink her fill. With hogs and all 
other stock the same is true. The 
amount of water an animal consumes 
is no small item. 

If the water is kept slightly warm— 
in other words. if it is kept in a state 
fit. to drink—the fattening stock will 
fdtten faster; the growing stock will 
gtow faster; the producing stock will 
ptoduce a larger auantity and a better 
quality, and that is what we are work- 


ing. for. 
The fuel necessary to run a tank 
heater is the smallest item to be con- 


sidered when contemplating such a pur- 
chase. The amount of money necessary 
to purchase a tank heater is small.— 
Fred W. Green, Washington Co., Nebr. 
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Training Horses! .,... Book FREE 





Anyone Can Learn by 
Prof. Beery’s Simple Methods 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his wonder- 
ful system to a limited number, by mail. 

Prof. Jesse Beery is acknowledged to be the world’s master 
horseman, His exhibitions of taming man-killing horses, and 
conquering horses of all dispositions have thrilled vast audi- 
ences everywhere. He can teach you the same simple prin- 
ciples which have brought him such marvelous success, so that 
you can take the most vicious horse and subdue him in a few 
minutes—you can train a green colt, break any horse of bad 
habits. teach a horse to drive without reins. tell the disposi- 
tion of a horse at a glance, train him to do tricks, and in fact 
gain complete mastery over any horse. young or old. 

You can teke a worthless, dangerous animal and double his 
value by these easy, plain methods. Think of the money in 
this feature alone! Your neighbors will sell you horses at a 
low price that they would be glad to buy back at double the 
figure aiter you h:ve trainea them for a few days. And those 
horses will be cured of shying, kicking, balking, biting and all 
other bad traits forever. 

There is no *‘personal magnetism” nor fake in this. Prof. 
Beery’s lessons are plain, thorough and practical. He will 
refund your moncy if you are not satisfied that he does 
just what he claims. 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Competent Horse Trainers are in demand everywhere, 
People gladly pay $15 to $-5 a head to have horses tamed, trained, 
cured of habits, to have colts broken to harness. A good trainer 
can always keep his stable full of horses, 


What Some of Prof. Beery’s 
Students Are Doing 


Emmet White of Kalona, Iowa, writes: “I would not take 
$500 for what you have taucht me. You may judge of my suc- 
cess when I tell you that I have been able to buy a home and 
an automobile solely through earnings from training horseg 
= taught by your excellent methods. I am proud of my pro- 

ession. 

F. N. Goux, Vernon, N. Y. writes:_ *‘I cannot speak in high 
enough praise of your instruction, I am at present handling 
# $1,000 horse. People bring me horses to n from miles 
around.” 

Wm. N. Kelley, Hillsboro, Wis., says: ‘I am making lots 
of money here at home, and your course has made me so 
successful I am planning to go on the road training horses 
and giving exhibitions. 

4) Rey Fordyce, 04124 Adams 
8t., Spokane Wash., writes: 
**T’am delighted with your 
lessons. Have trained a three- 
year-old stallion to driv 
without a bridle or lines. 
would recommend your course 
unqualifiedly to anyone.” 

A. W. Bower, Tiffin, Ind., 
writes: ‘You have made me 
a practical colt-trainer, 
Have all 1 can do and mak- 
ing more money than ever 
before.”’ 


Prof. Jesse Beery 
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The Only Instruction 
of its Kindin the World 


Never before has there been 
offered such a wonderful oppor- 
tunity as this—a chance to pore 
a money-making, fascinating pro 
fession right at home, under the 
instruction of the acknowledged 
master-horseman of the worl 


If you love to travel, to give 
exhibitions, to train your own and 
neighbors’ horses, write at once 
for Handsome Free Prospectus, 
also big Free Circular of the 
Beery Convention of Correspond- 


ence Students, held in Pleasant 
Hill recently. 


Cut Out This Coupon 
and Mail It Today 
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9 Academy St., Pleasant Hill, Ohlo 
BEAUTIFUL 
vou oo ly Alt é ound ( 
[Mm t No Two Alike 





Roses 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 
With Low Steel Wheels 


THE wagon for a thousand farm jobs. Low, handy and 
= high lifting. saves strength, saves horses. 


Lovely assortment of 20 Artistic 
Birthday, 


all for only 10c. if you answer this ad. 
immediately. 
W. J. Dickson Co., Des Moines, Ia. 












Latest Designs 


Friendship, Good Luck, 
and Flowers in exquisite colors, 





Broa res, no ruts. Get it now ior summer and fall 
hauling. We are ready to ship, 20 styles. Free book 
tells all. Also separate Electric Steel Wheels for old 


running gears, peacatieee to fit. Don’t wait ; the busy 
hauling seasonison, Send for the book. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box50, Quincy, Ul, 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring #9 


29 





colors, al 





Lovely assortment of 20 Artistic Christmas, Friend- 
ship, Good Luck, Roses and Flowers in exquisite 


J. H.Seymour, 216 W. Kighth 8t., Topeka, Kan, 







Beautiful Post Cards] (je 


No Two Alike-Latest Designs 


lfor only 10c if you answer this ad. immediately 








a wagon, therefore fruit, vegetabies, eggs, etc., 
bring more money. Ask for special proposition. 
Harvey Spring Ce., 716-1Lith Bt, Backes, Wis. 





5 Send only 2c stamp and receive F r a f 


& colored Gold and Embossed Card: 
FREE, to introduce post card offer. 
Capital Card Co., 







pt. 93, Top. ka, Kan. 
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Read the advertisements in Suc- 
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FARM IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA; 
ill surprise you; good soll, water. markxc’ 


a good title,” Write C, . Baker, 
Falls, for liste of 100 farms 
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Su becribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this De 
partment but: nswers by mail are 50 cents an inquiry. 
Give age am sex of animals together with symptoms 
and previous treatment if any. The remedies prescriled 
in this columa are latended to be prepared by local drug 
gists However. our readers should consu.t our adver 
trsiag column’ as in many cases reliable remedies are 
advertised for trouble an! mais are afiicted with, and on 
account of haviag Leen ecientificaliy compounded wil! be 
found to be more effective than medicines compounded 
by local drugs ists. Addressal! communications to Veter 
inarian, Successful Farming Des Moines, lowa. 

Fistula of the Tail.—Horse that was 
injured with the tines of a pitch fork 
that struck under the tail where the 
crupper works. I am unable to heal this 
up. I have tried peroxide and carbolic 
acid. The place don’t seem to be over 
half an inch long. When his tail is 
lifted up it seems red with white mat- 
ter. After a day or so without washing 
it don’t seem very sore or _ swelled. 
What can I do?—J. A. H. Probe the 
opening and see which way the pipe 
runs, then insert half stick of lunar 
caustic to the bottom of the opening. 
Keep well greased once daily with car- 
bolized vaseline. Repeat in one week 
if needed. 

Unhealthy Pigs.—(a). Litter of pigs 
thrive until two weeks old then seem 
to be troubled with breathing. Their 
sides expand and contract. While 
breathing the pigs fall away’ and die. 
The quarters are warm with good ven- 
tilation and the sow is healthy. Her 
feed is corn mixed with oats and plenty 
of clean water. (b) What is the cause 
and cure for black teeth in pigs.—c. 
B., 8S. Dak. (a) This is caused by the 
mother having been fed too much corn. 
Keep the pigs entirely out of dust. (b) 
There is no particular cause that I 
know of for black teeth in pigs. The 
only way to get rid of them is to pull 
them out. However, I don’t think they 
do any harm. 

Swollen Udder.—Mare whose udder 
began to enlarge and the swelling ex- 
tended just back of her tore legs. I 
fear I will have the same to contend 
with this spring. It seems to be coming 
on her now. My horses are also 
troubled with what some call distem- 
per. The first systems the hair stands 
up and looks rough. They sometimes 
cough and run a little at one nostril. 
Eat heartily.—T. S. M., Va. This is a 
very common occurren Reeular ex- 
ercise and feeding oats in place of corn 
and keeping the bowels open is about 
all that is needed. In distemper where 
it runs a mild course all that is needed 
is good hygiene. 

Faulty Castration. — What ails my 
shoats? I castrated them last fall ear- 
ly and some of them commenced to 
grow lumps as soon as they healed up. 
There are lumps growing as large as 
two fists or larger and are solid. They 
grow right in wherepigs were castrated. 
Pigs are healthy otherwise.—F. E. P., 
Iowa. The incisions were not large 
enough. The only thine you can do 
now is to have them dissected out, 
otherwise they will never amount to 
anything. 

Thrush.—Mare 12 years old, lame in 
left fore foot for about one year. A 
year ago veterinarian treated her for 
contracted foot. Had bar shoe put on but 
seemed to do little good. Mare keeps in 
good condition. Does not seem lame 
until she stands still for a few minutes 
and then is lame, probably for twenty- 
five or fifty yards, and is all right. 
Frog of foot about five months ago 
showed pores from which yellowish 
fluid oozed out. I treated s with 
calomel which seemed to dry them up 
for the time. Stood her in wet clay and 
reduced fever but did not help lame- 
ness. Her foot does not seem contract- 
ed now. In the bottom of the foot there 
seems to be a filling about an inch deep 
with a hard white substance which can 
be removed with a point of a knife. 
There seems to be nothing wrong only 
at the heel of the frog.—E. R., B., Ind. 
Your calomel treatment is all right for 
this case. Blister the foot just above 
the hoof every month with the follow- 








ing blister: Cerate of cantharidies two 
ounces, biniodide of mercury two 
drams, mix. 

Abortion in Ewes. — Figchty-five 


breeding ewes that are bred. I turned 
the buck in with them about the 18th 
or 20th of October. Now they are los- 
ing their lambs. I have had to slip 
them and they are about the size of 
a half grown cat and no wool on them 
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before but will just lie down ard abort 
lambs. They are in good shape other- 
wise, but after abortion takes place 
they get poor. I take them away from 
the rest just as soon as I notice them. 
It seems to happen most just after let- 
ting them out of the shed. I feed corn 
fodder with a little corn left in once a 
day and timothy hay in the evening. 
I also give them potato peelings and 
about two pails of milk and dish water; 
as I have no pigs they drink the slop. 
I also had one die the other morning. 
She got poor and weak and scoured a 
good bit and sometimes when down she 
could not get up and I would help her 
up. She would then fall over, lie there 
and grit her teeth. I opened her and 
her liver seemed all decayed and dis- 
eased.—O,. H., Iowa. I think you are 
feeding your sheep too much for the 
exercise they are getting. It is natur- 
al for sheep to get a great amount of 
exercise. I wouldn’t feed any great 
amount of potato peelings. There is 
no medicine you can give to prevent 
this; exercise and less food is what is 
needed in your flock. The one you held 
post mortem on was evidence of this 
fact. Sheep will not do well if con- 
fined and fed highly. 

Capped Hock.—Black mare four years 
old fell on the ice about a year ago 
and hurt her hock on the left hind foot 
and it left a sort of a soft cap. It 
don’t grow larger but don’t grow less. 
There never was a hole in it.—E. J. E., 
Iowa. Apply tincture iodine once daily 
until blistered. Do this every two 
weeks until absorbed. 

Depraved Appetite. — Heifer three 
years old ever since she calved has 
had a mania for rags, sacks or hair 
robes and things of that kind. She 
gives five or more quarts of milk a day 
but I cannot get the cream to churn. 
It just gets foamy. Feed her hay, 
bran and green vegetables.—Mrs. J. 
W. R., Pa. Give her the following dose 
three mornings in succession: Fluid 
extract nux vomica two drams, half 
ounce tincture iron, half ounce fluid ex- 
tract ginger, raw linseed oil one pint, 
mix. Then give the following tonic 
two times daily in feed: Pulverized nux 
vomica four ounces, powdered ginger 
four ounces, nitrate potash four ounces, 
bicarbonate soda one pound, linseed 
meal one pound, mix and give two 
tablespoons to one dose. 

A Lump in the Udder.—Guernsey cow 
has a lump started in the center of the 
udder which has grown the size of a 
hen’s egg. Lump is quite hard now; no 
fever or soreness and does not appear 
to hinder flow of milk. I also have a 
heifer 4 years old which has a lump 
started the size of a hazel nut and 
located at base of teat. What can I 
do to remove the lumps. Both cows are 
in healthy condition and fine order. I 
feed hay and corn fodder, also ground 
oats, speltz and bran with a litle oil 
meal; artesian water to drink and salt 
before them at all times.—A. F. H., 
Minn. These*are very hard to get rid 
of. I have had some success by ap- 
plying tincture of iodine once daily 
until: blistered. Also give one dram 
ijodide potash two times daily for one 
week. Then half ounce fluid extract 
poke root once daily for a week. This 
treatment applies to both cases. 

Indigestion.—Colt 15 months old, his 
dam is a poor sucker. He was thin all 
last summer; fed bran and chops to- 
gether with good timothy and clover 
hay last winter, but staid poor and 
potbellied. This summer, he is on fine 
pasture; he grazes well and I feed him 
4 gal. of chops and bran once a day. 
Of late, I have noticed after eating a 
few mouthfuls of grain he takes sick 
and makes a peculiar noise acting like 
vomiting. He keeps this up five or ten 
minutes till the pain seems to leave 
him when he will finish his grain and 
be all right again. He also seems to 
reach back and gnaw his loin very 
often. He is in no better shape than 
last winter.—B. H., Mo. This fellow 
evidently got a poor start in life. 
which weakened his digestive prop- 
erties. Commence by giving him a 
quart of raw linseed oil containing 
one ounce of turpentine at one dose. 
Moisten your chops and bran and 
give a teaspoonful of powdered nux 
vomica in every feed. 

Weak Eyes.—Two of our horses are 
bothered with their eyes. They water 
or run at the eye. They do not have 
matter in them but act as though they 
were weak. What can I do for them? 
—J. L. U., Iowa. Apply the following 
eye wash three times daily: Boric acid 
half ounce, fluid extract belladonna 





yet. The ewes don’t seem to be sick 


The first remedy to 
-cure Lamp Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


remains today the standard treat- 
a with years oF success back of 4 


to be a cure and guaran 
| —wgy experiment with substitutes 


or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 

bad the case or what else ¥ v 

tried—your money back if ~ 

Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 

of selling, together with full information 

on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 

Most complete veterinary book ever printed 

to be given ony. Contains 192 pages and 69 

illustrations. rite us for a free copy. 
LEMING BROS., Chemists 

281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


NEWTON'S HEAVE 
"MARE CURE 5 















SAFE TO USE 


YINOLLIGNOD 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohic 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 





NEGLECT 
Will Buin 


YourHorse 
Send today 
for only 








PACKAGE 

I cure any case or 
money refunded. 

$1 PACKAGE 

cures ordinary cases. 

Postpaidon receiptof 

Wanteg 
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MINERAL HEAVF. REMEDY CO., 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 
(Opthalmia), Cataract 
potpapmie?. Cates 








tis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 


A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted, No matter how many doctors have tried 
and failed, use *- VISIO” under our GUARANTEE, 


Money refunded If under directions it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on rc ceipt ot price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 1946 Wabash Av. Chicago, Ill, 














M. J. Langenderfer sold $1350.00 worth of 
thoroughbred pigs from five of our O. I. C. 1-2 
ton Sows in one year. 
Positively only perfect 
stock sipped by us. 
See our guarantee 

inst Cholera. Write 
today for illustrated circu-- 
lar and price list showing 
some of our famous herd. 


The H. S. Nelson Co., 906 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Farmers Sons Wa 











leaves One Ounce, water one quart, mix, 





in each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. The 
erinary Selonee Association, Dept. 22, London, 

































































with knowl- 
edge of farm 
Stock and fair education to work {n an office; $G@@ 8 month 
with advancement, steady employment, must be honest and re- 
Mable, Branch offices of the association are being established 
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Principle : 
of Feeding 


The man who feeds sheep, cattle or swine, so as to bring about 
rapid growth and a short fattening period, never goes by guess- 
work. With him, feeding is a science based on one fundamental 
principle, viz: A strong anima means economical food con- 
sumption. To accomplish this—to make the digestive function of his 
feeding stock unfailingly active—he gives regular daily doses of 


D® HESS STOCK FESD 


in the grain ration and reaps his reward in fat, sleek cattle, plump sheep and heavy hogs. Dr. Hess Stock Food 
was formulated by Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V.S.) in response to a general demand for a digestive tonic which would 
prevent failing appetite and stomach derangements resulting from heavy feeding. 

This way of managing farm stock is called after the name of its originator—‘“The Dr. Hess Idea,” 
> and proves conclusively that ‘‘a poor ration, well digested, is better than the best ration, poorly 
) .\ digested."” Dr. Hess Steck Food is sold on a written guarantee. It makes a milch cow increase her 
-\\ > mess ; shortens perceptibly the time necessary to fatten a steer, hog or sheep; puts horses in A 1 
. F condition and relieves all the minor stock ailments. 
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Except in Canada and the extreme West and South. 7 


Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 





DR. HESS & CLARK 


100 Ibs. $5.00 
Ashland, Ohio. 


25 Ib. pall, $1.60 






Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and 
Instant Louse Killer. FREE from the ist to the 10th of each 
month—Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V.S.) will prescribe for — ail- 
inganimals. You can have his 96-page Veterinary ik any 
time by asking. Send 2 cent stamp and mention this paper. 
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DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A 


It acts on the digestive orgaus of the hen and converts the greatest possible proportion or her food into large, full-emeated eggs, 
wards off common poultry ills and pays for itself many times over. Ask your dealer for Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. 


14 Ibs. 25c; mail or express 40c. 5 Ibs.60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50, 
Except in Canada and the extreme West and South. Send 2cents for Dr Hess 





48-page Poultry Book, free. 


makes poultry keeping a successful venture for the man 
or woman who wants a nice, quiet, home business. 










INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 





Prepared Roofing. 


The growth of the sale of the smooth- 
surfaced, or most generally called pre- 
pared roofing, throughout the world, has 
been extraordinary in the past five years. 
It is conservatively estimated that there 
are twenty-five squares of roofing of this 
character sold today where one square 
was sold five or six years ago. 

The reason for this enormous increase 
is on account of the splendid results ob- 
tained from the use of these materials 
for all kinds of buildings. There is ncth- 
ing in the building material line in which 
the consumer gets as much real value for 
his money as in this roofing; for instance, 
almost any one east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains can purchase, say the 2-ply grade, 
which is sold mostly and is serviceable 
enough for ordinary uses, in the neigh- 
borhood of, or not exceeding, $2 a square 
of 108 square feet. This price includes 
the nails and cement for applying the 
roofing. It can be applied to the ordinary 
roof at from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents a square where paid labor is em- 
ployed, but is More often put on farm 
buildings at odd times, so generally speak 
ing, the roof will not cost over two dol- 
lars a square on the building. 

This class of roofing has been manufac- 
tured for a number of years and has long 
since past the experimental stage, and 
any one who is using it, with an occa- 
sional painting will have a good roof for 
ten to fifteen years or longer. Compared 
with other roofings he will not get any- 
thing like these results even if using 
higher priced materials. Take shingles 
for instance, they will cost five or six 
dollars a square for a good grade on the 
building. They may last longer in some 
cases, but not so, generally speaking, and 
when they begin to wear out have to be 
replaced, while with patent roofing a coat 
of paint, which is inexpensive, will add 
several years additional life to the roof- 
ing. Metal roofs are far more expensive, 
and, on account of being affected by 
fumes of acid from the stable, and on ac- 
count of sweating, do uot last as long 


as prepared roofings, besides they are 
more expensive to maintain. Prepared 
roofings are replacing all other kinds, even 
the mest expensive ones, where service 
and durability are important points. 

The only real objection to the use of 
this class of roofing is, that it may not 
look as well as desired where the appear- 
ance is of importance. This can be over- 
come by the use cf colored paints espe- 
cially prepared for that purpose, or after 
the roofing has been exposed to the 
weather eight or ten months and the 
surface is thoroughly seasoned, the ordi- 
nary lead and oil paints can be used and 
any desired color can be obtained. It is 
much more satisfactory to apply the 
paint after the roofing is on, than to 
have it manufactured on the roofing; the 
color is more uniform, the laps and marks 
from handling in applying the rcofing 
are covered by the paint, and, besides, 
the roofing has two wearing surfaces— 
its regular surface and the body of the 
paint. 

The lighter weights, such as the 1-ply, 
are used extensively in place of paper as 
a sheathing under the weather boards. 
For the ordinary residence the cost of 
material for this purpose would be in 
the neighborhood of twenty-five or thirty 
dollars.. It is wind, water and vermin 
proof and will save its cost in the fuel 
bill the first year. 

The farmer who is planning a fine barn, 
but is not quite ready to build, can erect 
temporary buildings good for five or ten 
years use entirely out of these roofings, 
except the frame work—he can thea re- 
move the roofing stuff and build perma- 
nently on the same frame work when 
ready to do so. 

For the above purpose, that is as a 
siding in place of lumber, prepared _roof- 
ing is coming into very general use. Many 
economical farm buildings can be built 
with these goods, such as machinery sheds, 
sheep houses, poultry houses, hog houses, 
ete. OF course, the frame work must be 
of lumber and the sheathing (roof boards) 
must be close in order to get the best re- 








roofing, and it is surprising to know how 
long it will last. In case stock is to be 
sheltered in these buildings: for small 
stock the inside should be protected by 
planks two or three feet high, and for 
cattle four or five feet high. These planks 
need not be close together, probaly a 
space of two to four inches. can be left 
between them, the idea being, in using 
the planks, to keep the stock away from 
the roofing. 

A good sized machinery shed large 
enough to shelter all the implements and 
machinery on an ordinary farm, could be 
built with this material at a cost of 
twenty-five to forty dollars, and what bet- 
ter investment could a farmer make than 
to build such a building. The wear and 
tear on the machinery when exposed to 
the weather would amount to more than 
this cost in one winter. 

Of course, in using this class of mate- 
rial, care should be exercised in selecting 
a brand made and sold by responsible con- 
cerns. Too much confidence should not 
be placed in the ones offered on long 
term guarantees, as the best guarantee 
to be had, is the standing of the concern 
selling the goods.—I. D. Wilson. 
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Abortion among breeding ewes is fre- 
quently caused by crowding and compel- 
ling them to pass out and in through 
narrow doors and alleyways. Sheep 
should have wide passage-ways for they 
are easily frightened and anything that 
excites the flock is likely to cause them 
to bunch together and crowd and pro- 
duce internal injury. Another common 
cause of abortion is eating frozen foods, 
musty hay and fedder or feeding an ex- 
cessive amount of salt when the ewes 
have not been accustomed to having it 
supplied regularly. The only remedy in 
cases of accidental abortion is good care 
and comfortable conditions. 
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I like Successful Farming very much. 
It is interesting and educating from cover 





sults, but the siding can be of cubber 


to cover.—vJ. N. Nielsen, Cook Co., Il. 
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ARTICLE TWO 


BEST FEED FOR GOOD RESULTS. 

If one inclines to favor the bacon type 
and breed that class of hogs he can do 
so, he can even produce a good bacon 
type from any of the pork breeds men- 
tidned above. This he can do largely 
by selection, picking out the longer, lank- 
ier type of his own breed, then breeding 
to a sire of a similar type and taking 
a different course of feeding than he 
would to produce lard hogs. To do this 
he would need to have a system of feeding 
the by-products of the dairy, the mill, 
or the packing house in ecnnection with 
good pasture, feeding very little corn. By 
this process he would practically accom- 
plish the result of producing bacon hogs, 
but until the packers will pay a premium 
for bacon hogs it certainly will not pay 
a corn belt farmer to cater to that trade. 

While I am an advocate cf early: ma- 
turity, I want a pig that while it will 
make 225 pounds at six to eight months 
of age, or 250 to 275 pounds at eight to 
ten months of age, I want him of such 
conformation and length of bedy with the 
proper feeding quality to grow him to a 
weight of 375 to 400 pounds at the age 
of one year. Such an animal if desired 
to carry on to maturity will stil! feed 
at a prefit and when fully matured will 
weigh from 500 to 600 pounds or up- 
wards. In our breeding herd we have 
made heavier weights than this when giv- 
ing special feed and care for show pur- 
poses. We fed and showed a boar at 
the age of sixteen months that weighed 
740 pounds. To get this weight you must 
have gocd length of body, plenty of bone 
and a good feeding quality. The short, 
chunky type cannot make this weight 
at that age. These large early maturing 
types among all our improved breeds, are 
the result cf many years of careful selec- 
tion, breeding and feeding. 

It is a well known fact that the first 
hundred pounds made in growing a pig 
costs very much less than the second 
hundred pounds and that the cost—or 
food of support—requires about one- 
fourth as much for the first hundred 
pounds weight as it does for the fourth 
hundred pounds weight. The risk is also 
much less in growing a hog that can be 
put on the market at the age of 6 or 8 
months, than in having to carry them 
along well over the winter to get a heay- 
ier weight. 

In feeding this class of hogs for the 
early market probably there is no better 
system than to have first class early 
pasture of some kind, probably in the 
early spring before the clovers get a 
start, a piece of early fall sown rye would 
give a bite of green feed the quickest. 
Following this would come the common 
red clover, or better yet, where one has 
it, alfalfa. These should be follewed in 
the dry portion of the summer with early 
planted sweet corn, cut and fed to the 
pigs stalk and all when in the roasting 
ear stage. 

In addition to this pasture during the 
early months, the sows and litters should 
have some feed in the form of a slop, 
made from middlings or ground grain, 
and a little later as the pigs begin to 
stretch out in length and size, add corn 
either shelled and soaked or fed in the 
ear. These feeds together with the fresh 
green pasture will grow them very fast. 
When within about a month or six weeks 
of marketing age it is best to finish them 
up on whole corn, Do this by commencing 
gradually to feed it when in the roasting 
ear and finish up with matured corn. 

For best results this is a very import- 
ant matter and much of the success of 
the farmer or breeder depends on this 
one thing. In selecting the sows that are 
to be the mothers of your next years crop 
of pigs, do not go out into the herd and 
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pick out the short, fat, plump, handsome 
ones, that Icok so nice, but select those 
of a fairly good length of body with 
strong backs, good, deep, straight sides 
with good hams and a nice coat of hair, 
and a general appearance of quality. In 
fact, in my own experience as a hog 
raiser, we make it a practice to keep 
the bunch of brood sows that have proven 
good mothers and farrowed and raised 
fairly good-sized litters and cared for 
them well, as long as they live and con- 
tinue to do so. We have a number of 
brood sows now in the herd from seven | 
to eleven years of age. Of course these | 
sows do not look as handsome as they 
did when first selected, or some that we 
might have chosen, yet they have proved 
their worth in the numerous good litters 
raised, and we add only a very few young 
sows to the breeding herd each year to 
replace the extremely old ones that we 
have to put on the market from old age. 

It is a fact that a mature sow will 
raise a larger litter of pigs and they will 
be of greater size at birth, ‘will also grow 
faster, and get to a marketable age quick- 
er than will the pigs from a young gilt or 
a first litter. There is as much difference 
in sows as mothers, and also in the milk- 
ing qualities as there is in a herd of 
dairy cows. 

A large, roomy, growthy sow that is 
a good milker and suckler counts much 
in growing the litter the first three 
months. Right here let me urge that it 
is not a good practice to wean pigs too 
young. Many farmers think a pig should 
be weaned at from 6 to 8 weeks of age, 
and it generally stunts them in a meas- 
ure, and a stunted pig is a hard propo- 
sition to grow out as it should be. If 
the pigs can remain with the sow fully 
three months, they are practically weaned 
without any extra care or trouble by the 
sows themselves and there will be no 
check in their growth at that time. 

SELECTING THE SIRE. 


We often hear that the sire is half the 
herd, especially in cattle. He is no 
doubt of little less value in a well bred 
herd of hogs, especially if they be pure 
bred. It is also an important factor in the 
breeding herd of the general farmer. To 
select a sire it is best if possible to go 
in person and make your own selection, 
even if raising hogs for the market. If 
you cannot do this, write to a reliable 
breeder of the breed you are using and 
describe what you want. In doing this 
do not describe a perfect model, for a 
hog that will score 100 points as shown 
by the standard of excellence for the dif- 
ferent breeds, has never yet been born. 
If he had been his breeder would not part 
with him at any prive. However, de- 
scribe the kind of sows you have to mate 
with him, whether of good length and 
conformation, or of the chunky, short, 
fine-boned type. If the latter, you should 
select a sire of some coarseness and more 
length of body to increase the size of 
your coming litters. 

If the sows are long and growthy and 
a little inclined to be coarse, select a 
boar not quite so coarse, yet of good 
size and breed character, and in this 
manner the offspring will not be extreme 
in either way. 

Pay the breeder a good fair price for 
such a boar as you need. If he is 
honest and has any trade he will not 
charge you more than he is worth, for 
he knows better than most of us what 
such a pig will bring any day. Do not 
think because you are only raising hogs 
for the market, that $10 or $15 or even 
$25 more or less, would be an _ ex- 
travagant price above what you think 
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Cleveland, Ohio, March 18, 1919. 
In the fall of 1908, at Lexington, Ky., I bought the fibest 
saddle and carriage horse that it was ever my pleasure to own 
During the winter he threw out as large a Senuciom as [ 
ever saw. I had heard of your remedy and bought one bottle, 
with the result that the lamp on both sides of the hock is ém 
tirely gone and has been a matter of comment on the part of 
everyone that has seen it. The hock is today absolutely clean 
and there is no indication of thoroughpin, and I shall be glad 
to show this horse to show that there is no trace of the trouble. 

Very truly, W. P. MURRAY, 

Prov. Murray Stock Farm, West Mentor, Ohio. 
Por fifteen years our contract has been the foundation on 
which every customer based his confidence in making his first 
purchase, and it has never been misplaced or betrayed. The 
marvelous power alone of ** Save-The-Horse’’ permits of such 
an iron-clad contract. Send for copy. Write to-day for proofs. 


$5.00 a Bottle With Signed CONTRACT. 


This is a binding CONTRACT and protects purchaser sbh- 

solutely in treating and curing any case of Bene and Beg Sgavia, 
Ring-bene, (except low), Cart, Capped 

Windpuff, fajured Tendens and all Lemeness. No scat or 

loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Send for copy of contract, 

booklet on all lameness and letters from prominent business 

men, bankers, farmers and horse owners the world over on 
every kindof case. At all and Or express 


Troy Chemical Co. 36Com’! ave. Binghamton, N,Y. 


THAT 
CUR AVIN 


—or that Curb, Splint, R 
or other lameness with Kendall's 
Sheppard of Richfield. N. 
e o . J 
writes this about 


Kendall’s *p3°" 


“I have been using your Spavin Cure and 
have found it @ sure cure for 
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Try The 
Bull Dog Feed Grinder 


10 Days’ FREE 
You can grind 56000 bu. of cob and corn tc 
table meal with one set of Rollers and Con- 
caves. Damp grain can't clog it—nails 
won't break it. Has only 2 inch working 
leverage which accounts for light running 
Get our FREE Catalogue and Samples. 














Farm Help 


The only help you can rely on 
today is mechanical help. The 
Farmers’ Favorite Feed Cooker 
and Boiler is the best help ever 
put on a farm. Cooks stock and 
— feed, sterilizes milk cans, 

ils sap, cooks scrapple, renders 
lard and boils spray mixture, Send 
for special sale list. 


LEWIS MFG.CO., Bex L, Cortland, N.¥ 


ws DEHORN YOUR CATTLE “ip, 


with KEYSTONE DEHORNERS. It pays. Ani- 
mals take less room for housing and feeding, 
More milk, better, heavier beef. Keystone 
Dehorners cut from four sides at once, shafp 
and clean. Operation over in an instant. 


Send for free booklet. 
M. T. PHILLIPS, Pomeroy, Pa. Pal 


== Corn Belt Mill 


20 Days Grinds more ear corn or small 
Free n, with less power, than 
" any other mill. Doesn't warm 
joy * — inut 
snay be chan ree minutes. 
Try it 20 days free. 
Write to-day for booklet. 


Spartan Mig.Co. Pottise m. 


PATENT SECURED OR 
«PATENTS START FACTORIES FEE RETURNED - 


Start right. Free Book—How to obtain, finance 
ote patents. Send sketch, free search. 
S, Pat. Attys., Ad. 21, Washington,D.C. 


Our Farm Catalog °f.0'¢2 sreds farms, in Living: 
































you should purchase one for. We have 
often found feeders of hogs for the mar- 





reques.. LEE GHAMBERLAIN, HOWELL, MICH. 
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ket, pay as liberal prices for a top sire 
as most breeders would pay and claim 
it was money well spent. A good well 
bred pig of any of the pure breeds, that 
is good enough individually to improve 
the herd of the general farmer even is 
worth from $50 up, according to his age. 
This is not considering fashionable 
breeding either. 


CARE OF SOWS DURING BREEDING SEASON. 


Sows that are to be bred in the fall 
for spring litters should be in what is 
known as a gaining condition, rather 
than to be declining in flesh, and they 
should be liberally fed and given all the 
exercise possible. Of course during the 
early fall months while the grass is yet 
green and lush, they would naturally 
take as much exercise probably as needed, 
and would not need very much feed out- 
side of a reasonable feed of corn daily. 
If desired, feed mixed grains ground and 
made into a thick slop, but as the win- 
ter approaches be sure and have a dry 
warm sleeping place, well ledded with 
rye straw if possible, never however with 
oat straw. If rye straw is not available 
good wheat straw will do. Shredded 
corn fodder makes an excellent and last- 
ing bedding, but no matter how good the 
bedding may be, it should be changed 
at least cnce each week during the win- 
ter months, and the floor or ground on 
which the hogs sleep should be well dis- 
infected with some good strong disin- 
fectant, or better yet it should be done 
with crude oil. 

The sleeping quarters should be as far 
as possible from the feeding place, that 
the sows would be obliged to walk some 
distance twice a day to and from their 
feeding place, otherwise they will not 
get enough exercise when the ground is 
covered with snow. 
be of as great a variety as possible. 

If the ground is covered with snow 
and they cannot get grass, they will eat 
considerable bright well cured alfalfa or 
second growth, green well cured clover. 
This may be fed whcle or chaffed or even 
after being chaffed mixed with corn and 
oats and run through a steel burr grinder 
and all fed in one mixture. Yet they 
Will eat more or less of it if thrown in 
the feed lot as it comes from the mow. 
If neither clover or alfalfa is at hand, 
one can feed sugar cane, known as 
sorghum, if he has it. Sugar beets or 
mangles are also a very good feed, but 
not generally grown by the average farm- 
er. Fed as above and given the neces- 
sary exercise will insure strong vigorous 
litters of pigs at farrowing time. The 
fewer sows kept together during the 
breeding season and until farrowing time 
the better. 


WARM FEED IN WINTER. 


While our experiment stations have 
demonstrated that it does not pay to cook 
feed for swine as it does not add to its 
value in the way of nutriment or 
digestibility, I have fcund after many 
years experience, that it does pay to feed, 
especially young and _ growing pigs, 
through the winter months, on warm 
feed. 

Our practice is to use a twelve-horse 
boiler, and it takes but a very few min- 
utes to get up steam in this. The hose 
is then turned into the barrels of water 
and they are brought to almost the boil- 
ing point, then the ground feed is mixed 
in and a cover put over the barrels and 
left over night for the morning feed. No 
matter how cold the weather this feed 
will be quite warm the next morning. 
Common sense would teach any man that 
this kind of feed is better for young grow- 
ing pigs during the winter months than 
anything would be if fed cold. 

Of course the fall litters should have 
something besides dry corn for the win- 
ter and if it was mixed up with cold 
water they would take it in almost a 
freezing condition and they would be 
thoroughly chilled before going back to 
their sleeping quarters. 

CAREFUL ATTENTION TO DETAILS. 

There are many little things connected 
with the successful growing of swine ‘be- 
sides selecting good animals and beinz 
a good feeder. The latter of course is 
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lameness. 


Mack’s $1,000 Spavin 


ERBEZ’S a fair and square proposition to every man who 
owns, breeds or works horses. We offer to tell you how 
to cure any horse of lameness—absolutely free. We offer 

you without one cent of charge, the advice of one of 
44, America’s leading specialists on the lameness of horses. Many 

a good horse, temporarily lame, is sold for almost nothing, be- 
cause the owner does not know how to go about getting rid of the 
Don’t let your horse suffer—don"’t sell him for a few dollars—ask us to 
tell you how to remove the lameness safely, surely and quickly. See illustration 
of horse below and read paragraph, “Free Diagnosis Coupon.” 





Remedy Is Guaranteed 


to quickly and permanently relieve the very worst case of Bone or Bog Spavin, 
Ringbone, Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, Sprung Knee, Lacerated 


and Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny and all other forms of lameness affecting a horse. 
It’s a powerful remedy that goes right to the bottom of the trouble and quickly 
restores natural conditions in the bones, muscles and tendons—cures the lameness 


in just a few days to stay cured and 


the animal may be worked as usual. 


Contains nothing that can injure the horse and heals without leaving scar, blem- 


ish or loss of hair. 


Warranty Bond. 


We positively guarantee every bottle of Mack's $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy; if it fails, you get back every cent you paid for it as stated in our $1,000 
Write us today and get our free diagnosis. 
“blister” or “fire” because such methods are positively cruel, inhuman, extremely 


Don't let anyone 


painful, always leave a big scar and seldom do any good. Use Mack's $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy to remove the lameness quickly and without a bit of pain. 


Relieves Cases Formerly Considered Incurable 


No matter how long your horse has been lame, or 
what the nature of his lameness, you can absolute- 
ly rely upon Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy. 
We know of many cases where horse owners have 
paid out big fees and had valuable animals tortured 
with “firing,” “blistering’’ and other good-for- 
nothing methods and as a last resort tried Mack’s 
$1000 Spavin Remedy, and were amazed at 
the painless, positive, quick and permanent cure. 
It does not leave any scar, blemish or loss of hair— 
absolutely no mark to show that the animal has 
ever been lame. Safe to use on any horse, old or 
young. It's the surest remedy money can buy, and 
it’s the only spavin remedy in the world that is ab- 
solutely guaranteed bya 


$1,000 Warranty Bond 


Write for a sample of this bond and other value- 
able information about lame horses. Mailed free 
upon request. 


Your Druggist Will Obtain 
Mack’s $1,000 Spavin 


Remedy For You— 


If you ask him. Price $5. perbottle. If he re- 
fuses, remit $5.00 to us and we will see that your 
order is filled without delay. 

No matter where, when or from whom you buy 
Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy the price is 
the same. Every bottle is absolutely guaranteed, 
and is accompanied by our $1000 Warranty Bond, 
which insures you that your money will be refund- 
ed if the remedy falls to do all we claim for it, as 
stated in our guaranty. 

Do not accept a substitute, for there is no other 
remedy like Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy—nothing 
80 powerful and sure to cure. It stands supreme as 
a@ remedy in ali forms of lameness, 


McKALLOR DRUG COMPANY 
Singhamton, N. Y. 
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On picture 
of horse 
mark with 
an X just 
where swell- 
ing or lame- 
ness occurs, 
then clip out 
coupon and 
mail to us with 
& letter, telling 
what caused 
the lameness, 
how long horse 
has been lame, 
how it effects 
the animal's 
gait, age of 
horse, etc. 

We will tell you just what the lameness is, an‘ how to 










relieve itquickly. Absolutely no charge. Write today. 


Free Book—“‘Horse Sense” 


Send us the Free Diagnosis Coupon, get abso- 
lutely free a copy of our book *“Horse-Sense.”’ 
Describes and illustrates diseases of horses 
limbs, shows correct name for every part of 
horse and telle valuable facts every horse 
owner ought to know. 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLAND 


that make a horse Wheeze, y 
Roar, have Thick Wind, or 
Choke-down, can be re- 
moved with 


orany Bunch or Swelling 
No blister, no hair 
gone, and ‘horse kept at 
work. $2.00 per bottle, de- 
livered. Book 3 D free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for 
mankind, $1.00, delivered. Reduces Goitre, Tumors, 
Wens, Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Hydrocele, Varico 
Cele. Book free Made only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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7 VRS. THE SAME 


get our direct from factory prices on the old, 
reliable Advance Fence—I/ years a leader. 
You save all the middlemen’s profite— 
Save Money— 13 Cents a Rod 
and up. Hog, sheep, poultry, fruit and farm fence. 
Endiess stay wires—nocutends—norust. Sold 


¢ for freight prepaid to you’ 'catalo, tem). 
ADVANCE FENCE CO. 0 
Box1i0, Elgin, mt. 
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writing to advertisers. 


HAMILTON RIFLE 





satisfactory rifles ever made. It isa very 
strong and accurate shooter, sending a bul- 
yet through an inch oak board, Shoots long 
Or short cartridges, is a take-down, and in 
every way a first-class gun. 


Before You Buy Rifle. We will give you one without a cent of 
money. We have gived away thousands 
This is no play gun, no air rifle, buta 
realy truly bunting rifie. We guar- 
Sntee the gun inevery way. Writeus 
at once—today—and get THISFREE 


on money back guarantee. Freight paid Write RIFLE 
Successful Farming 
Dept. D 


Mention Successful Farming when | 26 Moines, lewa 













The Hamilton New Model is one of the most 


Remember this is a genuine Haroiiton 
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Dairy Notes, 

Good June pastures produce better and 
more milk than any feed; good soiling 
crops come second. As the months when 
these are available are but few, ensilage 
must be had for profitable feeding as it 
is third on the list and can be had all the 
time if preserved in good silos. Good 
silos will soon be recognized second to 
hogs as mortgage lifters. 

Neglect in dairy work is hazardous. In 
some things it is almost criminal, while 
in as small items as salting the cows it 
will make the difference between failure 
and success. 

In any business attention to details is 
important. Small leaks in dairying will 
soon wreck the business. 

Don’t rely on the average of your herd. 
I'se scales and test. By using these, 
cause each cow to stand on her own 
merit. 

The best looker is not always the best 
doer. 

Just as long as the demand for dairy 
cows continues, the dairy heifer will be 
a profitable investment. 

There are good cows among the beef 
breeds, also among the dual-purpose 
breeds, but a heifer from such a cow, no 
matter how good the mother is, is very 
rarely a good dairy cow. Go slow in 
purchasing such heifers. 

The cest of keeping a poor cow is as 
great as in keeping a good one. Test out, 
and dispose of the bcarders, give the 
remainder better care and the results 
will be more satisfactory all around. 

If yonr soil is wern-out, dairying will 
go far in building it up. In the meantime 
the bank bills will increase also. 

Cleanliness is very important in all 
branches of dairying. Be clean.—Hmma 
Clearwaters, Vermilion Co., Ind. 











Gives Breakfast 
Zest and 
Relish 


Post 
Toasties 


A sweet, crisp, whole- 
some food made of Indian 
Corn, ready to serve right 
from the box with cream, 
and sugar if you like. 


Flavoury 
Delicious 
Economical 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Kind Treatment for the Cows. 


The cow that is constantly in fear of a 
blow or harsh word will soon begin to 
shrink in her milk flow. The cow is a 
nervous animal, easily excited and fretted 
and susceptible to harsh or kind treat~- 


once that both the quantity and quality 
of the milk may be influenced by the 
kind of treatment the cow receives. 

Punishing a cow because she made 
some little mistake never did any good. 
The milking stool or a heavy pair of 
shoes has been responsible for drying 
up many a cow. A cow does not kick, 
or hold up her milk just because she 
wants to act contrary. The failure on 
the part of the cow to give down the 
usual quantity of milk at milking time 
is because she has not secreted it. 
This is due to some abnormal condition. 
She may have been frightencd; she may 
be tired; she may have been beaten, or 
chased by a dog, and is nervously ex- 
pecting a repetition. She may kick be- 
cause she has sore teats or is afraid of 
the milker. Some cows regard a change 
of milkers with uneasiness, and others 
will not give down their milk to a milk- 
er hated or feared. 

There should be a friendly feeling be- 
tween the cow and her milker, and the 
milker who is gentle and takes time to 
pet the cow a little will usually get all 
the milk that the udder ccntains. On 
the other hand, the milker who is rough 
in his movements is certain to lessen 
the milk flow materially. 

Sore teats and udders are the source 
of a great deal of trouble. A_ slight 
seratch or sore cn the teat may seem of 
little consequence but may be very 
painful to the cow when grasped by the 
milker. At each milking the sore will 
break open and so require a long time 
to heal unless given attention. A 
good plan is to have some vaseline or 
lard handy, and in case of sores or 
bruises of any kind apply to the parts 
affected after each milking. Hard and 
rough teats are rendered soft and plia- 
ble by the use of lard. When the cows 
have been dry for some time be gentle 
with them when they freshen again. 
Their udders have become tender, and 
much trouble may be caused by hand- 
ling them roughly the first few times 
they are milked. 

If the young heifers have been care- 
fu'ly handled and petted from babyhood 
with a view to making milk cows of 
them, they will seldom cause much trou- 
ble when they freshen. Many practice 
the plan of rubbing the udder with the 
hands while still heifers, thus establish- 
ing a friendly feeling that proves of 
help later. Of course, the young heifer 
should be milked gently the first time 
and the milker should have plenty of 
patience—Wm. Purdue, Madison Co., 


Ind. 


Just a Few Dairy Suggestions. 

The milk from a cow in a poor run- 
down condition is certain to be corre- 
spondingly poor. 

There will be no danger of white 
specks, or black specks either, in the but- 
ter if the cream is strained into the 
churn. 

The calf that goes into winter quar- 
ters lousy will not do well. Rubbing 
the calf with a cloth moistened with coai 
oil and lard will put a quietus on the 
lice. 

In buying a barrel churn don’t get 
one too small; if you do you will find 
it takes a long time to churn. 

The slap-dash farmer who pays no at- 
tention to doing the milking regularly 
will never succeed with cows. A cow 
is uneasy after milking time and the re- 














sult is less milk. 


ment, and it has been proven more than: 








Do Not Send 
Your Money 
To Any One 


Do Not Pay Freight. Do Not Risk 
One Cent On Anybody’s “Game.” 


You can have, free of cost for trial, 
a Sharples Dairy Tubular 


The World’s Best 
Cream 
Separator 


This offer is madeto you 
by the largest cream 
separator factory inthe 









world and the 
mam oldestin Amer- 
ica, Our famous Tubular 
Cream Separators are 
used in every Cairy section 
of the earth, are sold on 
their merits and guaran- 
teed forever. Wecan 
afford to make this 
guarantee and to 
make this trial offer be- 
cause we have been 
building cream separa- 
tors for thirty years 
anéd our Tubular Separators are re- 
cognized as The World’s Best. Write for 
Catalog 
No. 137 
and full 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
ye | CHESTER, ~~ 
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Figures Tell Which 
is the Right Breed 


A large number of Jersey Cows 
have been tested for a year by 
supervisors from the State Ag- 
ricultural Experimentstations 

Including all ages, these 
cows averaged more than 7911 
Ibs. milk and 500 Ibs. butter 
each. Mature cows averaged 
more than 9441 lbs. milk and 
597 Ibs. butter each. 

Compare this yield ofJerseys 
with the average production of 
ordinary dairy cows in the 
U. S., which is about 3500 lbs. 
milk and 165 Ibs. butter. 

It costs no more to produce 
500 Ibs. butter from the right 
kind of cow than 165 lbs. from 
the wrong kind. 


The Jersey is 
the Profit Maker 


More facts about the Jersey 
may be had by writing to 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
8 W. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 












GAS — GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 

Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 

per horse power per hour, Nothing can equal. 
> FIVE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 

We buildall sizes. Hop- 

per jacket or water tank 

cooling. Inducements 

to introduce in new lo- 

, calities. Write stating 
size and style wanted. 

WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1652 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ground Oats for Feed. 

The chemists have found that wheat 
bran and ground oats contain about the 
same amount of nutrients, but my ex- 
perience in practical feeding seem to 
prove that the ground oats are much the 
better feed, especially for the production 
of milk and butter, and the cows seem 
to prefer them at all times. At the pres- 
ent price of oats and bran I thin feed- 
ers will find it to their advantage to buy 
oats rather than bran. The price of oats 
is made by the crop, but the price of 
bran is made by the big Minneapolis 
millers, and they do not hesitate to take 
advantage of every pretext they caa find 
to grind the last cent out of those who 
have to buy bran. In many ins imces 
they get more for this by-product than 
they pay for the whole wheat, and he- 
sides, they sell the flour at a good profit. 
Not content with this they grind up ali 
the screenings and run it right back into 
the bran. 

In the nature of things there are many 
weed seeds that are not broken up in 
the process of grinding, and these small 
weed seeds are not masticated by the 
animals on the farms so that they will 
not grow. The result is that as soon 
as we begin to feed this bran froin the 
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A Round Cement Water Tank. To Mike It Com- 
plete It Needs a Tank Heater and Cover 
This Kind of Weather 
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big mills we get our farms ‘nfested with 
weeds that cal! for a great amount of 
labor to keep them from taking complete 
possession of the soil. I think tha. all 
will agree with me that feed from the 
local mills is much the best, unless the 
larger mills are some that put out a good 
product and guarantee it to be pure 

I have found that those mills that ad- 
vertise their feeds in the farm papers 
usually put out a geod article, while 
those that do not almost invariably put 
out adulterated stuff that in the end does 
more harm than good on the farm.—R. 
E. Dimick, Almena, Wis. 


Og ee % 
Among the Cows. 
Don’t feed envthing that will raise a 


dust in the stables before’ milking, 
neither feed odorous things such as tur- 
nips or cabbage while milking. Of 


course all manure should be removed be- 
fore milking. Keep the milking place as 
sweet smelling as it is possible to be 
then you will have untainted milk. 

Better sell the cows, buy a store and 
sell things by guess, unless you use a 
Babcock tester with your cows. 

Have openings through which cows 
pass, of generous dimensions. Much 
trouble and loss is often caused from al- 
lowing cows to crowd through narrow 
gates or doors. 

Feed :pumpkins to the cows. If fed 
alone give a plenty; if in connection with 
other feeds give enough for an appetizer. 
Too scant supply of pumpkin diet is the 
cause of the seeds drying the cows. An 
easy way to chop them is to place the 
pumpkins in a stout box or deep trough, 
then cut with a sharp spade _ kraut 
fashion. 

For caked udder nothing excels thor- 
oughly massaging with lard and turpen- 
tine. Apply two or three times a day 
until hardness disappears. 

Is the soil lacking in fertility? Instead 
of buying commercial fertilizers, try put- 
ting the money into gocd-cows and cow 
feed. Combine the two, this should re- 
sult in money-bringing cream and butter 
and in crop-bringing manure. 

A run-down farm is usually a farm 
with little or no stock. Better market 





the grain in the shape of dairy preducts, 
pork and colts.—Mrs. Emma Clearwate re] 
v rey 
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A Hardwood Post and a 
Tight Staple Can’t Bother 


Mea 


‘Za 


Here is the handiest little tool a 
farmer can have in his “‘kit’'—a combined staple puller, 
driver, wire puller, splicer and bolt grip. Forged from high- 
est grade crucible steel and oil tempered. ‘Takes hold of a 
deeply driven staple with a bull dog grip, and pulls it easily. 


You can’t imagine what a time-saver and bother-killer this 


EEN KUTTER 


y fi 
Staple Puller 


is about the farm until you try it. Like all other Keen 
Kutter farm tools, it is fully guaranteed. If you find a defect 
of temper, adjustment or balance in a Keen Kutter hoe, rake, 
scythe, fork, shovel, axe, spade or corn-knife, your dealer will refund 
the purchase price. The same broad guarantee 
covers the Keen Kutter line of carpentry tools, pocket 

knives, razors, shears and table cutlery. 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten” 
Trade Mark Registerod. —E. C. SIMMONS. 








If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., St. Louis and New York, U. 5. A. 



















—AMERICAN=— 


SEPARATOR 


A brand new, well made, easy running, easil 
cleaned, perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 
Skims warm or cold milk. akes thick or thin 
cream. Thousands in use giving splendid satis- 
faction. Different from this picture which illus- 
trates our large capacity machines. The bowl 
is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements, Our richly illustrated catalog 
tells all about it. Our wonderfully low prices on 
all sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish 
you. We sell direct to user. Noagents. Our 
guarantee protects you on every American Sepa- 
rator. Western orders filled irom Western points. 
Whether your dairy is large or small, get our great 
offer and handsome free catalog. 


ADDRESS, ih Poa 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., panb0%, 05%, y. 
4 MAKE HENS LAY 


Lots of eggs by feeding green bone fresh cut, because it is rich in tein and all other 


omen, 
Faia 


alt 
ac. 
MX 
















fl You get twice the more fertile; vigorous ch earlier broti 
ferent MANNS ‘set’ BONE CUTTER sss. 2 


bigger profits. 
odberingr meat and gristle, easy, fast and fine. Automatic feed; open hopper, never clogs. 
Book free. 10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. os ; 


fF. Ws. Mann GCo., Bors Milford, Mass. 








It is worth money to you to know that Successful Farming will admit none but reliable 
seed advertisers to its columns. You know yu will get a square deal if you buy from Successful 


Farming advarticine 
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The Need of Better Dairy Cows. 
poirt 
development of our dairy business where 
the most of us realize that we must have |t 
better cows. In the average. dairy the;increased the 
margin of profit over the cost of pro-|nothing to $700 a year. 


We have come to a 


duction is exceedingly small. 
In fact, in many instances the 
dairy products cost in feed, 
labor apd interest on the invest-— 
ment every dollar that is re- 
ceived for them ; the only profit 
coming from the marketing of 
the feed crops through the cows 
at less than they would bring in 
the general market. Themanure 
resulting from feeding the crops 
to cows on the farm enabies a 
dairy farmer to grow feed crops 
and sell them in a poorer mar- 
ket than the farmer who has to 
deduct the cost of his purchased 
fertilizer from the market price 
of his crops. This is one reason 
why the dairy business has been 
able to survive in spite of robber 
cows. 

The practical question I wish 
to discuss is—shall we feed 
more cows and become manure- 
makers, or feed better cows and 
add to our profits through an 
increased output of dairy pro- 
ducts? I want to take a com- 
mon-sense view of the matter 
from the standpoint of the man 
whose livelihood must come 
from his cows and to whom it 
is a living interest to have a 
better producing dairy herd. 

How few dairymen we find 
who ever sit down and figure 
the actual difference in money 
value between a dairy cow that 
barely pays for her fuod or care 
—or perhaps not even that—and 
one that pays a fairly good 
profit. Let us doa little figur- 
ing. Suppose a dairyman is 
buying foundation stock for a 
dairy herd. Twenty cows are 
offered him, all from four to five 
years of age, and which might 
be serviceable for ten years to 
come. With the same food and 
attendance the first ten will 
yield him 20,000 pounds of milk 
during the year and the other 
ten will yield him 100,000 
pounds of milk of equa! value. 
What is the comparative value 
of each bunch of ten cows? The 
difference in yield is 70,000 
pounds of milk. 

For the purpose of calculation 
we will suppose that the milk 
is worth one dollar a hundred 
pounds, or an even $700. Are 
not the second ten cows, as long 
as they hold out, as valuable as 
the first bunch and more than 
$11,000 at 6 per cent? If the 
first ten cows pay for their feed 
and attendance, the second ten, 
yielding 70,000 pounds more 
milk annually pay a clear profit 
of $700 a .yesar. How many 
dairy farmers do we find who 
would pay more than one or two 
hundred dollars difference for 
the ten high producing cows? 

the ten years the man 
rthé ten poor cows would 
simply be marketing his crops 
at their actual value or less. 
The man with the ten high pro- 
ducing cows would be making 
a profit of $7,00v. 
ould not the seller if he had 
to keep one lot, been wiser to 
have given away the ten poor 
cows for nothing. than to have 
sold. the ten best cows for 
$2,000? 

Let us figure the question 
from another standpoint. Sup- 
pose that each dairyman has a 
ten acre field of alfalfa. The 
man who owns the ten poor 
cows secures a return of five 


dollars a ton for the work of cutting and, that the manure is not tripled, could not 


| 











in 


his ten acres of alfalfa. 
the How much 


worth than the poor ones? 





f Want You With Me This Year 


Your subscription runs out soon—I can’t 
send you Successful Farming after the time 
for which it is paid expires—not because | 
don’t trust you—nor does the post office com- 
pel me to drop your name at once—but | 
can’t send Successful Farming to you if your 
subscription is not paid because I won’t have 
the papers. 

I am printing 500,000 of this January issue. 
Think of it! Ninety-six pages to a half-mil- 
lion homes. It takes our presses every hour 
of the day and night to get Successful Farm- 
ing to its present subscribers. 

I must send the paper to the people whose 


subscriptions are paid. During December I 
received more than 100,000 renewals and 
new subscriptions, and with the old sub- 
scribers whose subscriptions are paid for from 
one to ten years in advance and the thousands 
of subscriptions that I am receiving each day, 
I am compelled to urge you to renew your 
subscription at once or I will be forced to drop 
your name from the list. 

I don’t say this to startle you or to make 
you think for one moment that I don’t want 
you to keep on reading Successful Farming. 
My presses are running to their utmost a 
ity, and although new presses are ordered, 
will take months to build them and get in 
running order. 

In December the names of 40,000 subscrib- 
ers whose subscriptions expired with the 
November issue, had to be dropped without 
warning. I don’t like todo this. It doesn't 
seem fair—bvt I am face to face with this 
problem—what else can I do? 

I hope you like Successful Farming well 
enough not to miss a single issue. It’s the 
biggest farm paper for the least money. Suc- 
cessful Farming will do more this year than 
any other single force to produce larger crop 
yields and to make life on the farm happier. 
That is a mighty big statement, but Success- 
ful Farming will do the biggest things this 
year ever done by a farm paper. 

If your subscription expires between now 
and April first (look at the address on your 
paper) don’t sleep until you fill out the renewal 
coin card enclosed and send it to me. This 
will insure your getting every issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming and you will get your share 
of the good things that we have in store for you. 





Cordially yours, 
E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher. 
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cows, oftener they keep more than they 
more are the good cows/can feed to the most profitable point, but 
They have|toc many neglect to devote proper study 
tripled the value of the farm crops and|and attention to the selection of animals 
profits of farming from|for breeding purposes and fail to’ gp- 
Except the fact|preciate the difference between such as 


are profitable and such as are 
profitless. 

Many a dairyman is keéping 
twenty cows and barely makin 
both ends meet, who ‘coul 
make a nice profit by properly 
caring for ten high producing 
cows. Among many dairy- 
men who are ignorant of what 
goes to constitute merit in a 
dairy cow, there is an inclination 
to treat as imaginary and unreal 
the high value placed upon 
high producing cows over those 
that are larger and haudsorher, 
and less adapted to the econ- 
omical production of Cairy pro- 
ducts. The sums paid. for 
inherited qualities that are not 
at once apparent to the eye. are 
stigmatized as fancy prices. 
Many times a low-producing 
cow may look as well to a 
casual observer as the cow that 
is capable of producing two or 
three times as much milk and 
butter. It is only by thé. use 
of the Babcock tester, a pair’ of 
scales and pencil and paper that 
we can determine with accuracy 
which cows are making the 
most profit, or in other words 
determine the actual value of 
each cow in the herd.— W. Mil- 
ton Kelley, Hrie Co. N.Y. : 

? 3? & 
Save Heifer Calves. 

We run a dairy as a part 
of our mixed farming, and 
find it profitable from the 
extra manure made to en- 
rich the farm, from butter 
sold, and from milk and but- 
ter for home use and milk 
for pig and poultry feeding. 
We have lately purchased a 
pure-bred dairy bull, a young 
one, and are breeding all our 
cows and heifers for future 
producing stock. With: a 
‘ure-bred male and common 
grade cows only the heifers 
will be of value for keeping 
or selling. the male calves 
of course going for veal. But 
grade heifer calves have. be- 
come valuable, and they will 
become more valuable as the 
months and years go by. 

Almost every week we 
have inquiries regarding 
grade heifers for sale, but at 
present we have not enough 
for our own needs. If we 
were to sell the heifers now 
we should have none ‘for 
future use. A nearby large 
dairyman has buildings and 
equipment for 150 cows, ‘but 
he is unable to find enough 
cows to fill his stables, so 
scarce are dairy cows all 
over the country. A _ large 
number of the cows he has 
purchased has been from a 
distance, the cows costing 
around a hundred dollars 
each, besides freight and ex- 
press charges. He is now 
compelled to use some com- 
mon cows that scarcely pay 
their way. 

The farmer or dairyman 
who begins now to breed: his 
cows to a good pure-bred 
male, and saves and bréeds 
all the heifers, will soon, be 
in a position to sell heifers 
and young cows at handsome 
figures, and buyers will come 
to his door eager to take 
them at high figures. 


The time has come when good dairy 


harvesting his crop by feeding it to his/the man as well afford to pay the price|cows cannot be picked up any place at 


ten poor cows. 


itself. 


He is selling his crop at. cost. 


among dairymen too nearly 








of his farm for ten high-producing cows 

He is keeping his cows to afford him/as to accept ten poor ue as a gift. from forty to Stty Collars. 
a home market for his crops and is 
making no profit on his dairy business | cedure 
The man with the ten prcfitable| parallel the case supposed? The fault 
eows-derives more than $15 a ton from|is not that dairymen do not keep more! Oo., Mo. 


Does not the aver rse of pro-|Scarce now, and are becoming 
~~~ S dentate Save all the heifers, and breed them to a 


good male—H. H. Shephard, Franklin 


They are 
scarcer. 
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The Financial Power of the Hog. 
Continued from page 41 


the greatest. A man to get best results 
should be a careful observer, noting each 
day every animal, seeing that each comes 
to his feed promptly and eats with rel- 
ish. Watch their condition, see that the 
hair looks right and healthy, that they 
are free from vermin or lice which is 
a source of great annoyance and often 
causes unthriftiness. 

There are many ways of getting rid of 
lice, the easiest is, when one is prepared 
fcr it,,to run the entire herd through a 
dippmg tank made for the purpose, 
using any of the various dips on the 
market, and what is better yet by adding 
a few gallons of crude oil at each 
dipping period. The crude oil seems to 
stiek to the animal and surely kills every 
louse and nit. To entirely rid a herd 
that is lousy requires two or three dip- 
pifigs at intervals of about five days each 
for the reason that should the nits not 
be killed they will hatch out in about 
that time. 

Note whether your pigs are coughing. If 
they are, they may be troubled with 
worms of which there are several varieties 
the mcst common being the stomach worm 
which is a pointed worm of several inches 
in length. There are also what is known 
as thread worms, which accumulate in 
the throat passages like a bunch of ravel- 
ings and cause the pigs to cough. These 
may be removed in several different ways. 
An easy way is to give a _ tablespoon 
of turpentine to each pig in its slop after 
having been kept off feed from 12 to 15 
hours. Another way is to use some good 
reliable worm powder fed after a fast of 
from 12 to 15 hours. 

It is also a good plan to burn the refuse 
cobs on the farm to a charcoal and this 
we have done more or less for vears. We 
prepare a pit by digging a hole in the 
ground and walling it up and fitting the 
top with a galvanized iron cover, then 
taking a few cobs and starting a fire in 
the bottom (leaving the cover off until all 
is done). As fast as these cobs burn into 
a glow keep adding more until the pit is 
full and all burned to a crisp. It is also 
well to ecver the top of this mass just 
before the fire is out with shelled oats, 
then scak the whole mass with two 
or three barrels of water in which has 
been dissolved salt and pulverized copper- 
as, after which place on the cover and 
make it as near air tight as possible, 
leaving it for about 24 hours to cool. 

A basketful of this charcoal placed in 
each pen of five or six pigs, will be as 
greedily eaten as would anything else: it 
would be possible to find. It sweetens 
the stomach and is an aid to digestion. 

Any farmer can make big money in 
handling hogs a'ong these lines for a 
series of years, ard it is much better for 
the farmer to sell the products in this way 
than to haul them to the near-by market. 
We have made it a business and prob- 
ably- wil] as long as we are able to farm. 
Our sales exterd to all parts of this coun- 
try and we have shipped hogs to many 
foreign countries. and I know of no better 
business for a young man startin: out in 
farming than to select some good breed of 
pure bred swine and make up his mind 
to stay. with it for a permanent business, 
Tf he thinks he would not like to give as 
much time to the correspondence and ad- 
vertising and showing of swine to build 
up a big reputation, he can still make 
ood money by raising them and feeding 
for the general market. 


9°, 9°, 
- & & 


Who is Guilty? 

One of our subscribers writes that he 
has seen a man working a horse that had 
a buckle rubbing hard on a sore, and he 
had. seen another man forcing his team 
thrgugh impassable roads until they were 
mired to their bodies, unable to pull the 
load. In cities there are officers of the 
Humane Society always ready to arrest 
any’ teamster who abuses a horse, but 
out in the country these abuses go un- 
punished, although the law is as opera- 
tive in the country as in the city. Be 
considerate of the dumb brutes that are 
your servants and slaves. 


os x o 


DE LAVAL | 
Cream Separators 


1878-1911 


Over 30 Years of Cream 
Separator Leadership 


The first successful cream separator was perfected and 
patented by Dr. De Laval in 1878. 

The DE LAVAL was the pioneer. It was first in the 
field and for over thirty years it has 
maintained its leadership against 
any and all comers. 

The DE LAVAL has always 
been the acknowledged leader in 
making cream separator improve- 
ments. Its development has revo- 
lutionized the dairy business and 
done more than anything else to 
make dairying profitable. 

So completely is the superiority 
of the DE LAVAL recognized by 
creamerymen and those who make the separation of 
cream and making of butter a business, that 98% OF THE 
WORLD’S CREAMERIES USE THE DE LAVAL 
TO THE EXCLUSION OF ALL OTHER MAKES. 

In cleanness of skimming, quality of cream separated, 
ease of operation, simplicity of construction and durabil- 
ity the DE LAVAL is in a class all by itself. 

The more you know about cream separators the more 
you will appreciate its superiority, and whether or not 
you start with one SOONER OR LATER YOU WILL 
BUY A DE LAVAL. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


























166-167 Broaoway 42 E. MADISON STREET ORUMM & SACRAMENTO STE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 5 SAN FRANCISCO 
178-177 Wittiam Sracer 14 416 Princess Stacer 1016 WesTEernn Avenue 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 





FLECTRIC TIME 


FOR FARMERS 


For The First Time Farmers can have telephones combined 

with Correct Electric Time Clocks, Winds itself, no extra wires, 
attention or central equipment. Amyome can install new or attach to 

hones already in. Write us about new Rural or Town Telephone Lines 
bein built or talked of, you can get your ONE 

CK FREE. Join our great Co-operative Company, worth over half- 

million dollars, each share soon pays for itself, brings big cash dividends and savings 
every year. Full particulars to all on request. 


Swedish American Telephone Co., Dept. A, 5235 E. Ravenswood Pk. Av. 

















Boost for Successful Farming. 












Along Chesapeake & Ohio Railway asiow as $15.00 peracre. Rich 
soil, mild winters, nearby eastern markets. Exceptional Fruit Growing Possl. 
bilities. Write for {l\lustrated booklet of farms for sale “COUN: 
TRY LIFE IN VIRGINIA” (100 pages) and 'ow excursion rates 
appress K. T. CRAWLEY, IroustrRiat Act. 


C. & O. RY., Box W RICHMOND, VA, 
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Sixty years ago down in Argentina, 
South America, cattle roaming the fer- 
tile plains in great herds were slaughtered 
for their hides and tallow, and the car- 
casses were, for the most part, wasted. 
Then the great Liebig proposed that the 
carcasses be boiled and a meat extract 
made from them. Now Argentina ships 
vast quantities of meat to England and 
none is wasted. As touched upon in the 
last communication, down to recent times 
great herds of cattle likewise ranged the 
great western plains of the United States. 
When givwn these cattle were brought 
eastward and fattened on cheap corn in 
the new corn belt of America, and so our 
people had cheap meat. Now the great 
herds have largely disappeared because 





By the above we learn that the fat- 
tening steer when gaining 15 pounds a 
week adds in that time 1.13 pounds of 
protein or lean meat tissue to his body; 
also 9.53 pounds of fat, and 0.22 pound 
of mineral matter, the latter largely going 
into the bones. The total increase in dry 
matter which is available for human food 
in this steer amounts to 10.88 pounds for 
the week. 

In one week the cow yielding 30 pounds 
of average milk daily will return 7.67 
pounds of protein substance in the form 
of casein or the cheese part of milk, 
and albumin, which is similar to the 
white of egg. The casein and albumin in 
milk serve the same purpose in food that 
lean-meat tissue does—that is, the build- 

















Good Barn. ‘i'wo Silos, Manure Carrier and a Fine Bunch of Dairy Cows. _ That's Dairying. 


farms occupy the land instead. On the 
other band dairying is steadily pushing 
westward and creameries are being estab- 
lished in many places where first were 
bands of buffalo and later herds of half- 
wild cattle. This is a most natural evo- 
lution, for where there is a dense popu- 
lation, agricultural lands have too high 
a value to be given over, in an~ large 
measure, to meat production. In such 
cases the cow most naturally supplants 
the steer. 

The following illustrates the voint I 
am making: A steer when gaining 15 
pounds a week, or a little over 2 pounds 
daily, and a cow when’ ‘producing 30 
pounds of average milk daily. will return 
in the flesh laid on and the milk pro- 
duced food products during one week 
about as follows: 
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ing up of the muscular tissues of the 
body of the animal which feeds thereon. 
During the week the cow will also put 
into her milk 7.35 pounds of fat. which 
is about 2 pounds less than the steer 
stores during the same time. But the 
cow further puts into her milk, 9.67 
pounds of milk sugar, worth as much 
as the same weight of cane sugar for 
human food. The steer stores no such 
product. Finally, the cow puts into her 
milk, 1.57 pounds of mineral matter—lime 
phosphorus, etc., all of which is in solu- 
ble form. Nature intended this mineral 
matter for the bones of the growing calf, 
but it will build human bones as well. 

Summing up: During this week of 
study the cow yielding 30 pounds of 
milk daily produces 26.26 pcunds of total 
dry matter or two and a half times as 
much as the fattening steer, and all of 
her milk product is digestible for human 
beings, young and old. Of the gain of 
the steer, 10.88 pounds, not all can be 
used for human food. And the cow will 
produce this amount of human food on 
rather less feed than the steer takes to 


|}produce not half so much. 


designed for 
comfort and 
built for service 


Made in all heights. 




























At your dealer's 
or direct from us 


delivery prepaid, 
if he hasn't them 





















satisfies." Always 
comfortable, alwa 
fits like a glove in the 
leg and around ankle, a 
and heel seat. Always as honest 
reliable as a boot can be made. Uppers 
always cut from Menz *Ease® i 
Process of Tannage. ‘The ideal leather 
for everyday shoes as it’s tough asrawhide 
7 but soft as glove leather and neither heat, 


water nor service ever ens it. 
































Name always on sole and yellow label. 
SEND FOR CATALOGS —FREE 


MENZIES SHOE CO.,Makers, Detroit, Mch. 





StyleBoo 


178 pages filled from cover to cover with gen- 
uine Bugsy, Harness and Saddle bargains; 251 illue- 
trations, many in colors; 138 styles of Vehicles, 74 de- 
signs in harness; the biggest and best book ever printed 
in this ye ¥ sending for it! 
Murray Highest Award Buggies 
His Factory — Four Weeks Road 
1 kind ety be 
Before buying any vehicle, just the 
Murray Style Book and , - — 
compare Murray Prices witb 
all others. Costs you noth- 
ing. You might as well have 
this book in your home, 
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EXPERT 


We teach you the entire subject by mail in 10 weeks’ 
spare time, and assist you to secure good position. 
Demand for trained men can't be filled. Simple, prac- 
tical, and personal instruction. Free auto m to 
each student. 

First Lesson Free— Write For It Now 


Owners—we supply competent men 


EMPIRE AUTO INSTITUTE 
2868 Empire Building, R chester, N. Y. 
( The Original Automobile School.) 











WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires, With Rubber Tires, 
$18.45, Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30.. I manufacture 
wheels & to4in.tread. Rugrv Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10 
Learn how to buy direct. Catalogfree. Repair wheels, 
$5.95. Wagon UmbrellaFass. .0, Boos. Cin’ ti, O« 
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ANOTHER, WAY OF LOOKING AT IT. 
Suppose we have standing side by 
side in stalls a cow giving milk and a fat- | 
tening steer, both of which are well fed 
on corn, wheat bran, clover hay, corm 
silage, ete. When each of them has con- 
sumed 100 pounds of digestible dry mat- 
ter in the feeds supplied them, we may 
expect the following returns: 
Marketable Edible 
product. solids. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
SS ee 18.0 
Steer, dressed carcass a: ae 2.8 

We learn that when fed 100 pounds of 
digestible dry matter in the form of hay 
and grain, the cow will yield about 139 
pounds of milk therefrom. In this milk 
there is about 18 pounds cf dry matter, 
all of which is highly available for human 
food. The fattening steer likewise fed 
100 pounds of dry digestible matter in 
hay and grain will yield therefrom about 
8.3 pounds of dressed meat such as the 
butcher hangs on the hook in the mar- 
ket. But such quarters of beef are near- 
jv half water and there is loss in cut- 
ting them up and, finally, still other 
losses, for what the customer takes home 
with him is not wholly human food. Fig- 
uring all these losses there remains but 2.8 
pounds of edible solids as the food prod- 
uct resulting from feeding 100 pounds of 
dry digestible matter to the steer against 
18 pounds yielded by the cow from the 
same amount of digestible matter. 

With these figures in mind we no 
longer wonder why the plain people of 
Germany eat very little meat, though 
they still consume large quantities of 
dairy products. Wherever pepulation be- 
comes dense and the struggle for exis- 
tence grows tense, men no longer grow 
crops and feed them to meat-producing 
animals, for in meat making there is rela- 
tively great wastage, no matter to what 
animal the:craps are fed. Where there 
is a dense population the land must be 
mainly devoted to growing vegetables and 
crains to feed the people. In some parts 
of China almost no cattle are kept for 
meat-making purposes and very few dairy 
cows even, the vast population living al- 
rost wholly on vegetables and grain food. 
The preduction of meat, eggs, and milk is 
a form of condensing vegetable matter 
into human food, in which process there 
is relatively great wastage. The pro- 
duction of well fatted beef is about the 
most extravagant, and milk the most 
economical of all such processes. 

FEEDS FOR THE DAIRY COW. 

Recause the cow produces so much pro- 
tein in her milk in the form of casein 
and albumin, it is necessary that she be 
fed not less than 2 pounds of digestible 
crude protein daily and she must further 
have from’ 12 to 1% pounds daily of di- 
gestible carbohydrates and fat. 

The following concentrates are rich in 
erude protein and especially useful for 
feeding dairy cows—cotton-seed and lin- 
seed oil meal, soybeans, wheat bran and 
middlings, dried brewers’ grains and dried 
distillers’. grains, huckwheat middlings, 
and many other mill and factory by-pro- 
ducts. Althcuch all of these have a high 
cost by the ton they are really amone the 
cheapest of concentrates, provided they 
are richtly used. Oats are one of the 
hest of grains in dairy farming. They 
carry less protein than the feeds just 
ramed, but are greatly relished by the 
cow, and the farmer can usually grow 
them and thereby cut down the feed bills. 
Corn is one of the most hichly digestible 
and palatable of feeds and is greatly rel- 
ished by al] kinds of farm stock. Corn, 
however, is a carbohydrate feed and does 
not furnish much protein. As a conse- 
quence it must always be put with other 
protein-rich feeds. Barley can be used 
about the same as corn. In most cases 
the concentrates or grain portion of the 
ration shaylg consist, say, of half corn 
meal or bailey meal and half oats, wheat 
bran, dried brewers’ grain, or some other 
protein-rich feed. 

The dairyman should always arrange to 








** Yeska Sunbeam,” ° 
worth $10,000. «i405 % 
Present owner 7 
bought her for 

$85.00. 


Have You a $10,000 


Cow in Your Herd? 


Don’t say rio! Maybe you have and don’t know it. 
We know of three men who have owned $10,000 cows without 
suspecting it. ‘There have probably been dozens of others. 5 
“*Yeska Sunbeam’’—the first cow to yield 1,000 pounds of butter inside of a year— 
was bought by her present owner for $85. The seller lost $9,915.00 right there. 
Two other 1,000 pound cows, ‘‘Jacoba Irene,’? who made a record of 3,148.8 
pounds of butter in three years, and ‘‘Missy of the Glen,’? were both sold as 
ordinary cows at ordinary prices. 

They were really worth $10,000 apiece. Bull calves from such cows are worth 
$5,000! And all this money (to say nothing of the fame of owning such a cow) 
was sacrificed because the original owners didn’t take the pains to know their cows. 
Do You Know Your Cows? Have you found out what each cow can do? Could 
you by any chance sell, unawares, a cow with $10,000 possibilities in her? Let ‘ 
us help you never to make such a mistake. Let us put you on the sure road to 
doubled profits, if not fame and fortune. Practice the better methods of breeding, 
caring for and feeding cows. They’re all explained in our great butter book— 


“Half a Ton of Butter per Cow per Year” 





written by Prof. H. G. Van Pelt, of 
Iowa, one of the leading dairy author- 
itiesin the country. It describes in de- 
tail the methods of feeding and man- 
agement by which each of the world’s 
record cows have been developed to 
produce 1,000 pounds of butter inside 
of a year. ‘Tells how to find out which 
of your cows are good and which are 
poor. How to feed and care for your 
good cows so as to double their butter 
yield. Gives dozens of secret methods 
of feeding used by the most successful 
feeders and breeders, and heretofore 


and Farm Journal four full years 





known only to them. Tells how to get 
all the milk, butter and profits out. of 
your cows that they have the ability of 
peeing You need this information. 
f you have a cow worth $10,000 it 
will enable you to recognize her. If it 
cost $5 it would be worth the money 
over and over, Of Course It Would— 
if it showed you how to turn a single 
medium cow into a heavy butter pro- 
ducer worth $10,000, or $5,000, or even 
$1,000. Yet the offer we make calls 
for no such outlay. 


Our Offer OES |: “+O anl of Butter’’ Postpaid 
nly 


Book and Paper may go to different addresses, if necessary 


Any cow-owner who does not read Farm Journal is 
doing his herd an injustice. It is a real and vital 
help for the cow owner, as well as everyone else 
who lives in or near the country—poultrymen, 
horsemen, fruit growers, truckers, villagers, sub- 
urbanites, the women folks, the boys and girls. 


$1.00 


All read it with deep interest; it is the standard 
farm and home paper of the country. 34 years old, . 
has 750,000 subscribers and more. Clean, clever, 
cheerful, and “business” from stert to finish. As 
practical as a plow, as readable asa novel. Unlike 
any other paper and always has been. 





Send dollar bill or money order. 
We'll get that butter book to you as 
fast as the mails will carry it. And, if 
you order within ten days, we will 
also include Free, Poor Richard’s re- 
vived, splendia 48-page almanac for 
1911. Full of wit and wisdom. 


FARM JOURNAL |... 





Name 


FARM JOURNAL 


132 Clifton Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Enclosed find $1.00. Send the book, “Half a Ton of 
Butter Per Cow Per Year’’ and Farm Journal for four 
full years to 

















have an abundance of palatable roughage 
for his cows so as to keep the amount of 
exnensive concentrates required down to 
the lowest possible amount consistent 
Continued on page 50 











132 Clifton Street 
R. F. D. State 
PHILADELPHIA aad PA. Include the Almanac Free if this order is received in 
time. 
- . “HOW AND WHAT TOINVENT . and 
: —> |NVENT «ow TO OBTAIN PATENTS" ex- 








plained FRIEE. Chester W. Brown. 
Patent Attorney 912, F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Great Price 


Save 30 to 50 Per Cent 








to Build this House 


House Design 
No. 6. Size 23 ft. 
x 33 ft.,3 in. over 
all. 7 rooms and 
bath. Has been 
built with our 
material over 300 
times during the 
last 20 months, 
in all sections of 
thecountry from 
Maine to Utah, 
Canadato Texas. 
All material is 
brand new and 
is guaranteed 
8 throughout. 
—~ 7 Ge , yeming, No. 1 
stock; i ior finish is Clear Georgia Pine. Latest 
Bois Trim and doors. Standard construction, solid 
and substantial. The biggest bargain ever offercd. 


Our Free Book of Plans 


This is undoubtedly the handsomest illustrated book of , 
designs ever produced. Explains in detail our wonderful 
building offer whereby we propose to sell at a given price : 


$650 Buys the Material 








Chicago Housiy 


During the past six months we have inaugurated a 
buying campaign that has placed us in possession of the larg- 
est stock of merchandise ever athered together by any one 
institution. We have searched the markets of the world for 
the best bargains obtainable. The proof of this fact is seen 
in this 1911 announcement, 


What Our Stock Consists of 


Our stock consists of everything 
under the sun. |t means, in fact, 
everything from a needle to a loco- 
motive. It makes no difference what 
your requirements are we can supply 
them at bargain prices. Briefly out- 
lined we sell every thing to eat, wear, 
furnish, equip or to manufacture. 

















the complete bill of material needed to construct houses, 
cottages, bungalows, barns, etc. We are leaders in our 
methods and ourcomplete building proposition is the most 
enterprising building offer ever presented. These designs 
represent the best ideas from all over the United States in 
medium priced buildings. They are practical, comfortable 
and artistic. Fill in the coupon shown below and we will 
send you this Book of Plans absolutely free with no obli- 


gation whatever on your part. 








OUR JOIST FRAME BA built 
NEW Lumber, Millwork, H K 
tical, serviceable General Py ever 
covers a barn 36 feet wide by 48ialingan 


is sound and solid. The AB sup) 
$12.60 for this Bed Davenport 














in hay loft. Ample pre 
Interlor Stable plan can ieg x 
not included in our p Wo 





$6.95—Dining Room Table 





Buggy and Harness 


Colonial Pedestal Ta- 


This neat and tasty full size Automatic Bed 


all of uniform width of 36faac 


This fine leather quarter top 
Buggy, black with Brewster 


ble. ‘The illustration 
shows the harmonious 


Davenport at a saving of at least half the 
regular price. It hasthe 





n gear, % 
narrow 
or wide track... 


Fine Single Strap Harness 
$10.98 prise re" 


ires, 


ill fur. 


$34.95 


lines but the table must 
be seen to appreci- 
ate the rich golden fin- 
ish. It is excellent! 
made with heavy, soli 
estal and scroll legs. 
ixtra leaves are fur- 
nished free. Extension 
six foot. Has 42 inch 


best guaranteed inde- 
structible steel sprin 
construction. Tuft 
as shown and covered 
with excellent material 
over moss of hair. The 
frame is very strong 
solid oak. Finished a 
golden gloss. This is one of our greatest values. 


Send Us Your b 
Our FreigiP: 


We have millions of feet of 





nish light new harness, 


Send for booklet, which — by Lot No. 1-K-985. 


mammoth Chicago plant. 

a Se way, lameer in large 
6 best mills. y henever @ 
lodern Heating Plants is hard. pressed for money, ow. 

- and we secure the material at 
wit! hinds = Resting, “pparstas, ain, We — _—— to you 
~ th e@ can furnish you with a modern, ‘ ore, you get the lowest prices 
esis Wicedeaeel block ohev ~~ it, act imitation of quarter- ] up-to-date steam or hot water system Send us your list of ma 

— st model, tailored by experts. [sawed oxk. 6 feet 37 cheaper than any other concern. see us. We can plan youa 
Coat, round sack style; yest, popular |Wide. Per sq. yard c Complete plans and instructions go while you wait, and load the 
eingle breasted. Notice—We send with] MP-61. Anextraheavy Baeaewe — bk ot plant. We loan you tools High-grade material. low prio 
this suit an extra pairof pants. Cut/igrade. All colors; 2to 2% Pi ‘ - d ao aoe one Heatin Cate» nation that makes our La 
latest mode. Color, gray; guaranteed. yards wide. State colors breed i on , it —— the world. 
‘ ‘ > » 4 D 
— Suit with extra $4.95 — ertee per cqnere y We save you fifty per cent. 
$1.85—Axminster Parlor Rug $1.00 Lace 
| Curtains at 63c 


Triple weight and will Igive unusually excel- 
a) 3300 pairs asshown. 5 inches 


ent wear. The subject 
is “Hounds Awaiting 
Master” and is beau- OM Sohd ers wide, 9 ft. long. White or 
tifully depicted in en ere is an illustration of Arabian Shade. Beautiful 
natural,rich coloring. RR: 3 a bathroom 5 nne Femme pattern with 
The size is 27 x 63 ina, 0 en on Al outfit we are $37 50 ruffled lower edge, and a throw at 
4 To introduce our rug ieee « selling at... ° the top. A curtain of rich appear- 
values more thorough- = ¥/ Your plumber would ask ance and long wearing quality. 
ly we quote this rug at 4 you about $60.00 for this 
same outfit. Our Catalog 
describes them in detail. Write us today. 


ne Order by Lot No BOK 348. 9 1.89 
Cement BulldingBlock Machine| $3.60 Buys 3'4 Barrel Tank 
x Madeof heavy galvanized <p bound. 


$13.8 Buys five ft. Stee os 
sullding block $1.80 Hog Trough. 
machine. Blocks 8x%x16 inch. Made of -inch . 

You can make_ whole, half thick boiler steel with heavy 

and quarter blocks. Turns out legs and cross bars. Built so 

100 blocks a day. We can sup- strong no animal can break @® 

ply you with complete equip- or injure. 5 ft. long, 12 in, Mt HL 
ment for mating cement wee. J in. oem. at reer to 7 
blocks and_other concrete sizes at low prices. nd today for special tank 
products, Write us today. and trough circular. 





op. An actual $12.00 value. Order $ 
will tell you plainly. by Lot No, 1-K-6643,. Price only... 6.95 
Print Linoleums 


Fine Suit Less Than Cost 
LT 
, MP-59. Splendid de 
We captured an immense stock at a of Prine Fn ay prede 

















Economical and @# to pu 
ence necessary; dol 
clean stock—brig i 
unpainted ste light 
wide, 6 to8 ft. aq. ft 





Plumbing Material 


Everything needed in 
Plumbing Material. Our 
prices mean a saving to 

ou of 30 to @ per cent. 














ie) Regular retail price $1.00. 
ya Our wrecking price, pair 63c 
Order by Lot No, 20K 532, 


Superior Gasoline 


Pumping Engine 


The finest ever for pump- 
ing water, running cream Front Doors, No. 10-B 4 


separator, etc. Complete 4 x 6 ft, 8 in.......,---n<--se seit 
with trimmings, Full in- é : Pine Doors, 6 cross panel “A 


structi f installi Sash, 8x10, 4-light glazed.-..«. 

and o} coting,. Sold on 3 y Windows, 2-light, 21x28, gla 56. 
davs reo trial. = | Base, 8-inch Clear Yellow Pine, 

6. 100lin. ft. 


2 H.P. Price... per 
4H.P. Price Thousands of 


THESE CATALOGS ARE ALL FREE FOR 


Jewelry Book 


High Grade 


We have on hand at all timesht 
items of mill work of all kinds 














astock is here where you can 


For a first-class, 
Note the Following 


ractical cement 























nes Ladies’ Wearing Apparel 














ne ee 





Describes fully 
the ‘‘Superior ”’ 





y Gasoline Engines 
and best manu- 
factured gasoline 
engines, ranging 
in price from $26.00 








This is astyle book 
in every sense of 
the word. Latest 
fashions at wreck. 
ing prices. Winter 
and Spring of 1911 
advance styles are 
shownin thiscatalog. 


Beautiful rings; 
watches, chains,etc., 
at a saving of from 
thirty to fifty per 
cent. Illustrations of 
thousands of pieces 
of jewelry of the 
most dependable 
quality. 


Explains facts about 
Steam, Hot Water 
and Warm Air Heat- 
ing. Is an education 
in itself how to suc- 
cessfully install a 
modern heating 
plant at thirty to fifty 
per cent saving. 








Wall Paper Catalog 





Clothing Book 


Our handsome and 
complete Men and 
Boys’ Clothing 
book containing 
latest clothing 
ideas at wrecking 
prices. Will save 
you thirty to fifty 
per cent. 





our free 
book. 


= 
sped 





Be sure to send for 
sample 
It shows the 
paper itself so you 
will know just what 
ou are getting. “J 
3eautiful designs and colorings appro- 
priate forevery roominthe house. Our 
usual 30toS0 percent saving guaranteed. 








Floor Coverings 





Show Rugs,Carpets, 
Linoleum in the act- 
ualcolors. Splendid ; 
assortment of the re pes 
most harmonious 6 a 
blending of colors i Peay 
and artistic designs. 
Nothing better ever 
published. 


p= 
a 





baseball, 
and all other supplies 
necessary in 


the field 
of sports. C 


Cameras, 
guns, hunters’ cloth- 
"4 ing all at wrecking 
; prices. Gives full 
descriptions and il 
lustrations. 





article 
how to 0 
a saving 


ty to fifty 


Send today- 
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uysige Material 








go 00 


/ pporting type. No posts 
stor light Ae | ventilation. 
ed tosuit purchaser and is 

pply this barn in six sizes, 
ly low prices. 


uWrecking Co. 


Build this Barn 
No. 221 


Jrecking Sale 


BUY NOW! 









Buys the Material 
to Build this Home 











$790 


House Design 
No. 134. 8 
rooms and bath. 
For roominess, 
comfort and con- 
venience this 
house can't be 
excelled. 

We furnish ab- 








Bargain Center.”’ 


the publisher of this paper. 


World’s Bargain Center 


Of all of our wonderful offers of the past none are 
greater than those published in this advertisement. 
This Company is known far and near as ‘“The World’s 
Our $1,000,000.00 Capital Stock and Sur- 
plus is proof of our responsibility, or write to any bank or to 


solutely brand 
new materials, 
Lumber, Nails, 
Hardware, Mill- 
work,etc.,practi- 
cally everything 
from ground up 
—for price men- 
tioned. 

The result of years of study in medium-priced house 
building It_is 30 feet wide by 30 feet long. Practicable, 
beautiful. Interior arrangement is exclusively modern. 

















Our Binding Guarantee 


Every article bought of us is guar- 
anteed a decided bargain. If any ar- 
ticle does not please you or fails to 
come up to your expectations, then 
you may return same at our freight 
expense both ways and we will re- 
fund your money in full. We will in 





The Great “Price Wrecker’’ 


built. Wefurnish ALL BRAND 

Roofing, etc. The most prac- 
over designed. Above quotation 
and 18 feet bigh. Construction 





every instance ‘‘make good. 


” 




















1100 pages of bargains. This book describes 300,000 new 
articles secured by us from Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Sales. It illustrates true to life a line of every- 
thing the manufacturing world produces. It gives plain, 
straight from the shoulder descriptions—shows in colors 
handsome floor coverings, clothing and the like. Gives an 
interesting history of our past operations and makes ycu 
——— with the greatest commercial institution in 

icagro, 

We send this catalog to you without any obligation of 
any kind. Simply fill out the coupon below and the book 
will be sent free, all charges prepaid. 























our 


Durable Army Khaki Suit $1.95 


Fabric is firmly woven narrow wale 
the same as is used in the Army, plain 
army tan, known everywhere as the 
most durable shade. Comfortable, 
full, poem Semi-peg trousers with 
adjustabie belt. A strong, durable, in- 





ber Bill for 





reigtPaid Estimate 


ly ha 


lar price. Sizes, 34 to 





f feet offind new lumber here at 














nt. Weise you to come and see the mate- 
n large q§ities, brand new direct from 
ever & urer of high-grade lumber 
ney, our areon the spot with the cash, 
prial at Hinary low prices. ‘bhis is your 
to yous@@all margin of profit. There- 
t prives ble—quality considered. 

f ma our Estimate. Or come and 
yu a h p barn after your own ideas 


the next day. 







low pria 
Lumber & 


prompt service is the combi- 
ent the most successful in 


our by Lot No, 25-K-304, 
eee ° 





expensive suit that will stand extreme- 
usage and last almost forever, 
Je save you nearly one-half the regu- 
46 chest;30 to 42 
waist measure; 30to 35 inseam. Order 






Serge 
Lined with 


or we'll refund 


le of how we save 


$20 All-Wool Blue $7 Q 


Satin. The kingof suit values. All- 
wool, silk lined stylish suit backed 
by our guarantee to either satisfy 


uaranteed for two years. Style—three 
utton round cut sack dress, well-tail- ff 
ored, broad, well padded shoulders; trousers | 
semi-peg ; bel® loops. Sizes 34 to 44 chest; 30to 
42 waist and 30 to 35inseam. Thisis an exam- 


oe Ne Bess $10.00 





Air Pressure Water Works 


Modern Air Pressure 
Water Suppy Systems at 
prices ranging from $48 
to $200. They arestrictly 
new, first class and com- 
plete in every detail. It 
makes no difference 
whether you live in the 
country, you can enjoy 
every city comfort at lit- 
tle expense. Why not 
investigate this? 













Suit for 


Skinner’s guaranteed 





your money. Lining 











Special Single Barrel Shot Gun 


Ladies’ Ail Wool Skirt 





Gem Steel Range 








bored. Automatic ejector; 12 or 16 

forced breech; case hard- 

ened frame; good quality 

fore end and full pistol 

grip stock; rubber butt 

plate. Wt. about 6% Ibs. 
16-B-510. 12-gauge, 30 or 32-inch single barrel, 

with ejector, $3.70. 16-gauge single 3 70 

e 


gauge; rein- 












et Rodin, Siding, Ceiling 
mical and 
ceasary; 
ck —brigg 
ad stee! light weight, 22in. 
Sl Picensancssecece 













d, same g .$1.95 
h corrug@s galvanized, rust - mane gon 
ght iy iF So Sts 7 ft. long, 
83. 71 ght at these prices 
ol e U.S. Samples mailed: free. 


topaton, no previous experi- 
oh rand new 
Mar. 1% inch corrugated 


$1.85 


barrel, with ejector, 30-inch barrel 


This gun is strong and reliable. Taper choke 


27-A-110. 
(postage 16c) ............-- 


All wool Panama Skirt. Made the 1-PW-521. Empire Gem 
very latest style. Beautifully Steel Range, guaranteed in 
trimmed with silk _soutache 


braid and satin covered buttons, 
Nobby and dressy. Made to sell at 
$7.50. Your money back if you don’t 
like it. Colors, black or blue. Sizes, 
22 to 30 inch waist; 37 to 44 front, 























every way. Neat appearing 
and first-class baker. Price 
No. 8-10 as illustrated, with 


reservoir, high $19 15 


GRE ccccnqcevasnen 
Price without reservoir and 
high closet............ $12.50 








Modern F. ire-Proof Steel 
Buildings 


We furnish buildin 
made entirely of steel, 
@ suitable for factories, 
barns, warehouses, ma- 
ee. 23 chine shops, foundries, 

storage sheds, auto gar- 
ages at a saving of from 30 to 50 percent. Sizes 
range from 18 feet to 50 feet in width and 20 feet 























saci aly 





to £00 feet in length. 





Ladies’ Patent 





Men’s Pat. Blucher Shoe 














Colt Bluchers 






While they last, 65,000 pairs of 
Men’s Patent Colt Blucher $3.50 


















the latest ci 





This is a rare opportunity to secure 
high-grade patent leather shoes at 
a give-away P 


perforated toe caps; Cuban heels 
and extension sole. Sizes 236 
to 8. Width O, D, E and EE. 
7Price per 
Per doz. 


Shoes, at a saving to you of $1.55, 
We took the entire output of 
the factory. This isa perfect 
fitting shoe. Sizes, 6 to 11, 
Widths, O, D, KE and EE. 


Price per pair. $1.95 

















rice. They are made 
ystyle. Dull mattop; 


| ee 
10.80 





$1.00 





Rawhide Roofing 


"Fire, hail and weather proof. Not 
affected by heat or cold. Recom- 
mended by fire underwriters. 108 
ft. toa roll, with large headed nails 
and cement. Requires no coating 
afterlaying. Per roll $1 22 
1-ply guaranteed 6 yrs. ° 
2-ply guarant 9 yrs...1.49 
3-ply guaranteed 12 yrs_.1.71 
Freight paid to Tll., Ind., Wis., 
0., Ia. and Mich. Write for delivered 
price to other states. Samples mailed free. 











Builders’ Hardware 





101 Piece Dinner Set $7.00 








money on har 


Window Bolts, Springs 


Marvelous opportunities to save 

aware furnishings for 
your home. Our stock consists of 
Yoor Locks, Hinges, Push_ Plates, 


Hangers, 
Sash Weights, Sash Pulleys, ash 
Cord, Latches, Wardrobe Hooks and 
all of the most modern manufactur- 
ing and first class in every respect, 

@ can save you from 30 to 5) per 
cent. This stock fully illustrated and 
described in our mammoth Catalog, 
which we send free for the asking. 


















15,000 sets to be sold at this astonishi 
rice. Decoration beautiful floral mnely lo 
dainty ~ + re and green ingyen, old bor- 

rs. ece warranted. also 
piece sets colling just now at $3.00. —_— 


























There are so many 
bargains listed that 
itis difficult to make 
special selections. 
Everything in the 
line of dry goods and 
at our usual thirty 
to fifty per cent sav- 
ing. Get this book. 


aed ts” 


% 


| 





A practical guide 
foranyone interest- 
ed in Steel and Pre- 

ared Roofings, 

Stave Troughs, 
Guttering, Etc. 
Everything explain- 
ed about Roofing. 

















We can save you so 
much money on this 
class of goodsthat you AND VI 
should at once get this : 
book, see the excellent 


Harness and Vehicles 








HARRESS | Itshows how 


We publis 








A real price wrecker. 


economize in your 
everyday purchases. 


booklet every sixty 


youcan 


h this 












Fill Out This Coupon 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 430 
35th AND IRON STREETS, CHICAGO. 





I saw your adin Successful Farming. 


I am interested in 





Send me free of all charges your 1100-page catalog 


Send the following additional books 











ngof t line we carry. Wag- days. Shall weput 
fifty ons,harness,carriages, i your name on the # ° 
oday. trucks, etc. mailing list? a rn Ce ER ONS Lae ME eS ERS ye 
ed 
ndiron Streets, CHICAGO CREED Iie ge 
a 3 -——<—=— Pe anise 
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The Feed and Care of the Dairy Cow 


Continued from page 47 
with generous feeding. The feed bills of 
many dairymen are often enormous and 
discouraging. By wisely planning they 
can usually be greatly reduced. 
CUTTING DOWN THE FEED BILL. 

The best way to cut down feed expenses 
in dairying is to reduce the amount of rich 
expensive concentrates usually fed, and 
still feed liberally. This can be economi- 
cally accomplished by first of all provid- 
ing the best of leguminous roughage along 
with rich corn silage and possibly root 
crops in additicn. Every dairy farmer 
sheuld grow at least one form of 
levuminous roughage, by which I mean, 
clover, alfalfa, vetch, cowpeas, soybeans 
or field peas—all of which are rich in 
crude protein. Next in importance 
comes ecrn silage and following that corn 
fodder, by which I mean corn g”’own as 
a coarse hay with more or less grain in 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


must examine a cow carefully and mak- 
up his mind whether or not she has the 
right form to be a good feeder and high 
producer. 

No man can select good cows with | 
unerring certainty, for there are many 
internal defects of which there is no out- 
ward evidence. One of the most im- 
portant points to be observed is the 
udder. No cow can be a profitable pro- 
ducer unless she has a good udder 
development and teats placed in their 
proper places. A good-sized udder free 
from fleshiness is one of the best in- 
dications of efficiency in a dairy cow, 
but a large udder does not always in- 
dicate a good ccw. 

A strong, rugged backbone indicates 
a large, strong spinal cord. Nerves 
branch off from this cord between each 
of the sections of the backbone and the 
larger the nerves the more open are 
these sections. 

A large mouth and strong muscular 
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The Up-to-date Dairy Farm has a Good Barn and Silo 





it: then follows corn stover, which is 
husked corn fodder; and finally, in lim- 
ited amount, at most, timothy or millet 
hay. 

HOW TO FORM THE RATION, 

To compound a prime, economical ra- 
tion for the dairy cow, first of all give 
from 15 to 20 pounds daily of some good 
lezgumincus hay—clover, alfalfa, ete. Next 
provide her with about 30 pounds of suc- 
culent corn silage made from well eared 
field corn. Fr variety add a few pounds 
daily of fcJder corn or corn stover, 
which may be fed from a feed rack in 
the barn yard where the cows are turned 
daily for a few hours to get air and exer- 
cise when the weather permits, 

If good clover, alfalfa, or other legume 
hay and good corn silage are fed in 
abundance as here recommended, then 
there will be required not over six or eight 
pounds, at most, of expensive rich con- 
centrates or grain to complete the ra- 
tion. This part of the ration may con- 
sist of half corn meal and half wheat 
bran, wheat shorts, dried brewers’ grains, 
dried distillers’ grains or some other by- 
product of the mills or factories. 

The rations I am here proposing have 
ayl the essentials-—they furnish an ample 
supply of crude protein, carbohydrates 
and fat which the cow needs, and: they 
are highly palatable and easily digested. 
Ilow the cow does enjoy a liberal feed 
of geod clover or alfalfa hay on ton of 
a liberal allowance of succulent corn sil- 
age, rich in ear corn; the whole finishing 
with an allowance of about 6 pounds 
of palatable concentrates as above de- 
scribed. With such feeding a true dairy 
cow cannot help giving milk and lots of 
it! And best of all, this is the cheapest 
way of feeding the cow. 

Continued next month. 
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Buying New Cows for the Dairy. 

In my own business of producing milk 
for the city trade I find that I can buy 
new cows for the herd cheaper than I 
ean raise them. I prefer to buy new 
cows from dairymen who practice 
rational methods of feeding, for the care 
and treatment given the cow while she 
is young has a great influence upon her 
future usefulness. Of course a man 














jaws indicate gocd feeding qualities. 
She should have a great depth of bodv 
showing a great feeding capacity. <A 
broad chest and large heart girth and 
plenty of lung capacity. 

She shonld have a_ broad, strong 
loin, hips quite wide apart with the 
backbone rising quite high between them. 
This shows large room for the organs 
of maternity. Large full milk veins, 
that carry blocd from the udder through 
large milk wells are indications of a 
bountiful flow of milk. 

In buying cows for milk I prefer 
mature cows of large size. We feed 
heavily and must realize a direct in- 
come for all we feed them. I prefer } 














Putting Up a Solid Concrete Silo 
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IIolstein and Ayrshire grades, but I am 
compelled to buy the best I can find at 
the time they are needed and when we 
have a herd composed largely of the 
best commen cows of the country we 
have no trouble about making milk that 
is of the desired quality for the city 
trade. 

Some of the best cows we have ever 
had were Shorthorn and Red Polls, but 
the city milk producer is not a true 
dairyman and for that reason, looks 
more to individual performance than to 
breeding —W. Milton Kelly, Erie Co., 
Be 3s 








Powerful, Reliable, 
Sim 


Buying machinery is an important part 

of a farmer’s business. 

hen you look fora gas or gasoline 

engin ne for power about the farm you want 
EAL ENGINE—one you can depend on 

all the time forall the poweryouneed. The 


Weber Engines 


is made inagreat factory where for25 years 
we have been making power machinery. 

Here is our absolute guarantee? 

All Weber engines are guaranteed to be of the 
very best material and very best workmanship, and 
we hereby agree to replace any part found defective, 
without cost for a period of five years. 

We guarantee the speed to be steady and uniform. 
We guarantee that changes in temperature will not 
affectengine’s running. We guarantee interchange- 
ability of parts. We guaranteethatthe Weber canbe 
operated without constant regulation of throttle valve. 

Write today, telling us for what you need power 
pA we will send you our new handsomely illustrated 

baat brit sid Gas Pe Engine best suited for you. 

Sheffield Gas Power tee ae 2 
Place 2, 


Why Rent a Farm 


and be ——_- to pay to your landlord most of 
hard-earned profits? Own your own 
fone ure a Free Homestead in 
“Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Al- 
berta, or purchase land in one 
of these districts and bank a 
profit of $10.00 or $12.00 
an acre every year 
Land pagenases three years 
at $10.00 an acre has recently 
nged hands at $25.00an acre. 
The crops grown on these lands 
warrant the advance. 


Become Rich 


q by cattle raising, dairying, mixed farm- 
ing and grain growing in the prov- 
inces of Bante. katchewan 
and Alberta in L pj Canada. 

Free homestead and pre-emption 
3 areas, as well as land held by calleer 

and land com penton, will provide 
homes for million 

Ada table soil. healthful climate 
splen — ee and churches and 

ra 

For, settlers’ rates descriptive litera- 
ture “Last Best West,"’ how to reach 
the ee | and other particulars, write 
to Sup’t o ? Immigrat Sere. Can- 
ada, or to the Canadian Gov't Agent. 

W. V. Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
E. T. Holmes, 315Jackson Street, St Pau), Mina, 
C. J. Broughton, 412 Merchants Loan & 


Bidg., Chicago, Ll. ) 


TTT] The Nation’s [TTT] 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY, E. N. CLARK, 
A. AI. Aut, for Florida, A. &1.Agt. for V irginia 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Wilmington, N.C, 


Saves Feed-Makes Fat 


Your cattle get more good qty ty 
corn wha on — pod the Dean Ear Corn 
Cutter. is best for beasts. Cobs 
help _ mT “3. like and grow fat on 
them when by this machine. No 
waste. Alleaten. 1, senda hole sizes. Slices 
orn 1 2to2inches. Money back Cm fy 


Sadi paths can ads tore th 
Enterprise Windmill Co., Sandwich. [lL 
Improved, Cultivated, Louisiana Lands 


are selling so cheap farmers and homeseekers 
should spend two cents to get facts and information 
about them from J, C. Hamilten, Box 517. Shrevepert, La. 





























































































10 to 80 bu. per hr. 
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Ever notice that 
the grain raised on 
a neighbor’s§ farm 
tastes better to your 
turkeys than that 
raised on your own? 

Farm owners who 
bought their high 
priced land on time 
don’t like to see corn 
down to 30 cents. It 
gives them a vision of 
tall rustling ahead. 

If a man doesn’t 
need the money, it is 
foolish to sell corn while it is cheap. 
Corn in the crib is as good, and perhaps 
better, than money in the bank. 

Not many years ago a man used to 
take it as a personal insult if his neigh- 
bor differed from him in politics. Now 
he may live by him a year and never 
ask what his politics are. 

Squirrels are protected by law in Ne- 
braska and they are getting so thick 
that they are nuisances. It takes an iron 
corn crib, almost, to: keep them out. 

Crows are also a nuisance in most lo- 
calities. In Kansas there is a law which 
gives each county a right to pay a bounty 
on crow scalps. Five cents is the usual 
amount. 

Some say the crow is a friend -to the 
farmer, but it would be hard to convince 
the woman who raises chickens of: the 
truth of this. The crow is a noted 
chicken thief. 

A farmer who got tired of being run 
into the ditch by passing autos while on 





Same in the west are fast quitting 
the stacking of hay out of doors. If 
they haven’t barn room for the loose hay 
they have it baled in the fields; it doesn’t 
feed quite so well, but it saves lots of 
hay that would otherwise spoil. 

I know of a farm woman who likes 
above everything else to see the family 
bank account climb. She was standing 
by the road the other day when a fine 
bunch of cattle was driven by. “Oh, 
dear!” she said, “I wish we had a 
bunch of cattle like that.” “Do you 
know what you’d do?’ said a neighbor. 
“You'd sell them, put the money in the 


bank, and then, ‘Oh, dear!’ for another 
bunch.” 

While visiting in Nebraska last fall 
I saw with regret that many farmers 


were depending on the sale of corn for 
the farm inccme. Cattle keeping had 
about gone out of fashion and hogs were 
scarce. This will not bring permanent 
farm prosperity. 

Where land has advanced in price 
100 per cent in the last four years, I 
find the rise to be due to the rise in the 
price of farm products. Now that, the 
price of such products is going the other 
way, many are wondering what effect it 
will have on the price of land. 

In former years, when a farmer had 
some surplus stock cattle, hogs, or horses, 
he knew of no other way of selling ex- 
cept on the market, or else to a private 
buyer. Now a man with such. stock 
makes a public sale and lets it go to 
the highest bidder. It brings him more 
money, nine times out of ten, 

A Kansas farmer says that the ideal 














These Buildings Were Painted with Skim Milk and Ochre Ten Years Ago and are Now of Good Color and 
in Good Condition 
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us also 


his way to church, made the trip the|farm has good water, natural blue stem 
other day in his traction engine. Hej|sod, and hardwood timber. Let 


said that for once his team didn’t shy. 

I was at a public sale the other day 
where the farm, as well as the ‘personal 
property, was sold. Selling farms by 
auction is a new thing west of the Mis- 
souri river, but it is common back east. 


The farm in question was actually 
sold, and at a fair average price. As the 
auctioneer said, it gave every one a 


chance at it and no one could say after- 
wards, “I didn’t know you were going 
to give your farm away or I would have 
taken it.” 

In a good many towns there are what 
are called “town rows,” where the whole 
population takes one side or the other 
n some quarrel. There is only one 


thing as bad as the town row, and that 


is the school district row. 

A‘ neighborhood racket is one of the 
worst. things that can happen to any 
country community. And the worst of 
it is! it does not die down soon, but is 
handed down to the coming generation 
after the original cause of the quarrel 
is forgotten. 





add, gray horses and rcan cattle. 

Oklahoma farmers are feeling the loss 
of their usual wheat pastures this win- 
ter. The fall was so dry that wheat 
did not make the usual growth, and so 
winter dairying has received a backset. 

The farmers in the wheat belt of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Nebraska do not fig- 
ure that the money received for grain is 
the only profit in the wheat crop. In 
ordinary years the pasture from winter 
wheat will pay for plowing the ground 
and sowing the seed. 

It’s pretty sharp sometimes on a cold 
morning going to the corn field, but it 
is all right after we get strung out husk- 
ing. Cold weather makes husking go 
good. Wouldn’t it be horrible if we had 
to husk corn in hot weather? 

& & & 

I ‘am well pleased with Successful 
Farming. My wife takes it and will say 
that I have never see n a single copy that 
was not worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription.—John W. Pettus, Jr.. Grant 
Co., Ark. 


All-Purpose Plow 
py Not — Priced 





2 ye 

) ay, 
When the pee news came out, 
@ year ago, that a successful All- -Purpose 
Plow had at last been invented, a most 
natural misunderstanding resulted. 

Simply because the new wonder plow 
does the work of FOUR ordinary plows, 
a@ good many thought that the mew = 
would cost several times as muc 
other plows. That is a mistaken idea, 
and you willsee it when you have asked 
your dealer the price of the Rock Island 
All-Purpose Plow. It costs but very 
little more than plows which are but 
one-fourth as useful. 

Thus, when you buy a Rock Island 
“Liberty oe or ‘*Libert 7? 5) 
equipped with Universal (C. ot- 
toms, you get ata reasonable a the 
only plow that works Pertect’d) in any 
soil—on (1) heavy clay, ( » ooay 
land, (3) mixed land, (4) tame s 





ROCK ISLAND 


Universal (C. T. X.) Bottoms 
What Holds the Price Down 


The All-Purpose Plow would cost you much 
more than other plows, but for two facts: First— 
Wedidnothaveto BUY the patents. We secured 
them ourselves. Second—In a single year, the 
new All-Purpose Plow has become the most 
remarkable plow success ever known. We have 
already multiplied our output by three, so great 
is the demand. Our enormous sales enable us to 
sell each plow on a very low margin of profit. 
We depend upon volume rather than single-sale 
profits. 


How the “All-Purpose” 
Plow Works 


Note the peculiar corkscrew, auger-like twist 
of the mouldboard. A slice of any thickness 
spreads out evenly over the surface without 
crimping and turns clear over, burying all trash 
completely. No spilling over into the furrow 
or slopping forward onto the land. Lightest 
draft, and easiest on the horses of any plow 
made, This plow turns over tame sod without 
kinking, turns under any and every kin. of 
stubble without leaving a bit of trash—turns a 
furrow two inches deep or eight inches deep 
with perfect success. It does this whether the 
soil be sand, clay, waxy bottom, gumbo or 
tame sod, and leaves a perfectly clean furrow. 


See Your Dealer 


Goto our dealer in your town and have him 
show you one of our plows equipped with the 
new Universal Bottom. If you don’t know who 
he is, write us and we will tell you and send you 
our booklet that describes the new Universal 
Plow Bottom, together with facts on how to 
increase your crop per acre. Simply ask us 
for facts about plows. 

When you need any of the following imple. 
ments—Plows, Drag Harrows, Disc Harrows, 
Tongue Trucks, I'ransport Trucks, Planters, 
Walking and Riding Cultivators, Stalk Cutters 
and Hay Loaders—ask for the “Rock Island,” 


Rock Island Plow Co. 


Rock Island, Ill. 


There are still a few towns in 
D ealers! the country where we have 
no agents, and if you happento be locatedin 
one of these towns we have a fine proposition 
to offer you. We make a full line of A-No.1 
implements. Write us for agent’s terms. % 
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New Year's Poultry Pickings. 

Do some hustling this year. Make 
more of your poultry than you ever did 
before. It will pay you. 

Ilens cannot make eggs without a good 
variety of all-round egg-making material. 
To stick to diet the year round 
kind cf monotonous. Change a little 


every few days. 

The hen's appetite a pretty good 
guide in feeding. hens are apt to 
overeat, and make a great 
success of always some kind of 
feed before their all the time. 
Works well, provided you have a good 
clean place to feed in. Food of any 
kind that gets tramped into the litter 
and filth is spoiled for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Keep up 
long as you 
give them 

It a 
work for 
it first rate 
it a foot or 
jumping helps t 
what makes e ; 
Ice-cold water is 
cracked up to be for 
Watch the drinking 
days. Furnish a supply 
two or three times a day 

Begin to think what hens you 
save the eggs for hatching from. 
for the very best possible results. 
things count. 

Meet your birds half-way. 
to be friendly and sociable. 
too.—H. L. Vincent. 
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the supply of green feed as 
can. If you have cabbage, 
regularly. 
plan to 

they eat. 


some 
make the birds 

Yeu can do 
cabbage by swinging 
the floor. High 
food, and that 
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Cheap Poultry Houses. 
: 15, -<Saaey There are very 
if it many persons in 
the cities who 
would delight in 
the luxury of 
fresh eggs from 
their own  poul- 
try yard and who 
i would enjoy the 
: pastime of rear- 
ing downy little chickens, if only they 
were provided with suitable equipment. 
Most people have the idea, that, in order 

















to keep poultry, one must be provided 
with roomy and expensive quarters. 
Those who live in rented houses which 
they may be required to vacate, for one 
reason or another on short notice, do 
not, of course, feel justified in building 
such a layout, and so their dreams of 
eggs and fries at first ccst are never 
realized. 

It is not, however, necessary to build 


expensive houses or to have a free range 
for successful poultry keeping. A dozen 
hens may be kept in a yard twenty-five 
feet square and housed in a_ building 
three feet one way by six the other. 
The house shown in the picture has 
proven a very satisfactory one for from 
eighteen to twenty-four hens. It was 
made from the lumber obtained from 
some large dry gocds boxes at a cost of 
one dollar. The hens kept in this small 
house are active and healthy, and laid 
all winter long with but a few days in- 
termission. Before placing our hens in 
this small house we kept them in a large 


poultry house of the revulaticn kind. 
We get more eggs from the same num- 
ber of hens in the smaller house. This 


one is 3x6 feet by three feet in front. 
The door should be covered with a cur- 
tain in ecld or stormy weather. 

The house shown in the first _ pic- 
ture is made from a single dry goods box 
three feet each way. The bottom and 
top were removed and a roof put cn as 
shown in the picture, one side being 
hinged to allow free access to the inside. 
‘The square hole below admits the hens. 
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lower one must be closed in 

This one we use for ban- 
is large enough for a half 
hens, or eight or ten Leg- 





when the 
bad weather. 
tams, but it 
dozen large 
horns. 

Secause 
loaded 
rest 


size, either can 
and moved with 
For 
be set to one side or 


ef the small 
on a wagon 
of one’s personal effects. 
they can 


be 
the 
cleaning 

















Frank Pellett’s Cheap Poultry House 





ing with doses of soda, but, before that, 
stopping that corn diet. 

Are there cracks in the hen houses? 
That means death by colds. If the hen 





inside of two tolerably large hen houses. 
to poultry 


houses, 
easily. 
outside of the slides and leave the win- 
dcws 
and 
chickens if yeu do. 


winter and 
ters, 
next spring. 
that have run at large through the win- 
ter, that have 
roughed 
percentage of fertile eggs, 
being of the well-sorted and kept kinds. 


well 
could possibly keep them to themselves, 
your 
greater. 
nearly 
around 
the supply 
such 





and the one above provides ventilation 


full.—Jda Shepler. 


turned upside down. Every portien is 
easily accessible for the introduction of 
lice killing powders, kerosene emulsion, 


be desired for killing 
Pellett, Cass Co., la. 
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Winter Poultry Notes. 


or whatever may 
vermin.—Frank C. 


What are you feeding the fowls this 
winter? A fowl can rough it through 
winter, then die of disease incurred in 
roughing it just when she should begin 


to get useful in the spring. 

Don’t try to force corn alone on the 
chickens this winter. Spare them some 
oats, anyway. Corn will do if you feed 
plenty of steamed clover every day, but 


not otherwise. 

If you feed corn exclusively, as is 
done too often in our great corn states, 
about February look out for that ugly 


green, white and yellow— 
and may be that lameness in the right 
leg, and then know that, first, indigestion, 
then congestion and, last, inflammation 
of the liver, has set in. You may guess 
this in time to save the fowl, but are 
net likely to. The saving consists in 
giving a strong physic or two, and follow- 





discharge 


houses are old, and you cannot affcrd to 
build new, why not make them warmer 
by tacking on tar paper inside? The 
best poultry investment I ever made was 
in a roll of tar paper, costing me but lit- 
tle over a dollar. It covered the walls 


It kept cut wind and proved a menace 
mites. 

If you have windows in the poultry 
fit them to slide back and forth 
Tack muslin or canvas on the 


stormy days 
have healthier 


open, except 
nights. You 


on very 
will 


The hens that are forced to lay this 
are kept in heated quar- 
will show a small lot of fertile eggs 
On the contrary, the hens 


and sort of 
show a large 
the male birds 


laid few eggs, 


it through, will 


Remember, too, to feed the male birds 
the winter through, and if you 


in the spring would be the 
Too often the male birds are 
starved to death, as they hop 
and never vet their share until 


gain 


and long-term trial. 


Big Incubator Value - 


ccessful Incubators have 
A been superior to all 
others. This year they are 
better than ever beforeand 
the price is lower. 





d Big 
ap 
poses before 

‘or any incu 
to prove to you that this is 
the bi it real value ever 
offer 


‘Successful Incubators 


have 20 years experience back of them. Every fault 
of otherseliminated. New special features developed 
this year. Ventilation, eating. Te EEFUL tee 
fect. Don'texperiment, Get a SUCCESSFUL— 

sure, certain money-maker. Get aaa priceand + 
NOW. If you want booklet on “Proper re and 
Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” send 10c, 
Catalogue is F REE. Write postal. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 464 Second St. , Des Moines, Ia, 



















The high - 
hatcher now to bedrock 
price. Well built a best ma- 
terlal. Has double walls, 
heavy copper hot-water tank 
and boiler, self-regulator, 
nursery, high legs, safety 
lamp, egg tester, thermome- 
None better at any 
Sold direct from fac- 
ry under binding guarantee 
The result of 16 years’ experi- 
ence with incubators and raising poultry. 
Brooders for 120 Chicks, $2.25; for 240, $3.50 and up. 
Write at once for big free catalogue and poultry book. 
— INCUBATOR CO., BOX 806, ae MINN, 


COs* ality 
| Ye bark 


guarantees aceuracy— in- 
sures better hatches. The 
higher grade incubators 
are furnished with 
Tycos’’ instruments. Insist on 
neubator Thermometer, 75¢. 
as Tyeos” Snoubeae Hygrometer, $1.50. Free booklet, 
“Thermometer Facts Worth Knowing,” 

ROCHESTER 


ONLY 2920 : 
































e’Egg Incubator 5] 12> 
Ol iita ae sieniiiias [= 


FREIGHT PREPAID ‘£ast of Rockies) 


The Progressive has cold rolled copper 
tank, hot water Dest, double disc regulator, 
self ventilating, oty fam » high legs, 
double doors, safe mp. It is made from 
Special Heat and Lesisting Material 
with hundreds of dead. A Write tod 


ay. 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO., Box 121 Racine, Wis. 
G. C. WHEELER, Manager. 
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Poultry Guide and C 

The big Free book for 1911 is, 
better than ever. Getit this year j 
sure and learn how over 61,000 people are 
making money with Queens. Queen Incu- 
bators are sold on trial, freight — nd 
gsr for 10 years now. Write 


Wiehoem, Quecn tn inoubator ten, 





re in eeerat> FOR 120-EGG 
INCUBATOR stn: 


Biggest value of the year. Write for 





low prices on e> LIAN NCE 
Famous RELIANG 
on egg 


and lamp. Deltvered f = coiieed 
ver, and north of Tennessee. Prices quoted to 
points beyond. Write for Free Book. 








RELIANCE INCUBATOR CO., Box 567 Freeport, Ill. 








Get into the 150 to 250 eggs a 
class. Make 


Cutten ani other Humphrey Poultry Helps. 
HUMPHREY, Gain St. Factory, Joliet, Ill, «ff 









1 Will Tell You How to Make 
Your Hens Lay All Winter 


ear a hen 
ah Jur hens w...:ter layers when 

rices are hi You can do it the Humphrey 
pak Send for book, *“*The Golden Egg”’ 
d Egg-making facts on the Humphrey Bone 
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DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Thoroughly test a **‘ Dandy ’’ Green 
Bone Cutter. Try  - bone—it’sa 
cheap chicken fee Increase your 


| egg supply. Write for catalog. 


STRATTON MFG. CO., Box 36, Eris, Pa. 








is all gobbled up. I corner 
birds and see that they get a crcep 
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A WEEK and expenses to men with 
tes to introduce poultry compound. 
Dept. 53, Parsons, Kas. 


Pay $36 


"s contract, perial Mfg. Ce., 
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General Observations on Poultry 
Houses. 

The location of the poultry house is 
most essential, for no matter how good 
a house one builds, if the location is poor 
the house is undesirable. If the house is 
built on level land, grade enough should 
be provided to allow good drainage. A 
knoll or slight rise in the ground fur- 
nishes the best location. If there is a 
clump of pine, spruce or hemlock at 
the north and west of the buildings, it 
will protect from the cold winds. A 
hedge can be set out and in a few years 
will be large enough to shut off the cold 
blasts. 

The sills of the house should be at least 
one foot from the ground and the space 
below the sills boarded, the boards com- 
ing to the top of the sills to keep the lat- 
ter from decaying by coming in contact 
with the earth which should be filled in 
as high as the sills to constitute the floor 
of the house. Most any kind of soil may 
be used, a coarse sand or a fine gravel 
being preferable. 

Houses may be made any size or shape 
to suit the builder. Some prefer a double 
roof, others a single roof. Both have 
their advantages. The most common is a 
house built 10 to 12 feet in width, four 
to five feet high in rear and eight to 
nine feet in front, with shed roof. One 


window, or two half windows, should 
be used to every ten feet of length. 
Houses should always face the south. 


Open-front scratching-sheds should be 
added to every closed building, or win- 
dows should be removed on all sunny 
days in winter during four or five hours 
of the middle part of each day. Never 
close a building absolutely tight, but al- 
ways leave a window raised an inch or 
two for ventilation. All closed buildings 
should be thoroughly aired as well as 
dried out during the warm days of winter. 

The sills of the henhouse may be of 
2x4 stuff, but 4x4 is preferable. The 
framework—uprights, plates and rafters 
—may be of 2x4 material. Pine, spruce 
or hemlock lumber is suitable. Square- 
edged boards of pine or hemlock should 
be used, for, if paper is used to cover 
the building a smoother surface is thus 
obtained. A cheap building paper, or 
tarred paper, may be covered with shin- 
gles which, if kept whitewashed, will be 
more durable than any other covering 
except clapboards. There are several good 
roofing papers on the market that may 
be used but they should be painted every 
year or two to make them last. Board 
floors are objectionable for many reasons 
and should not be used where dirt floors 
can be provided. 

Some poultrymen prefer the cheapest 
kind of lumber for their poultry houses. 
A successful poultryman of my acquaint- 
ance built his first houses of fence boards, 
some of which had seen years of service 
and were thin and weather-beaten. For 
framework he used dead pine poles three 
or four inches in diameter. The sides 
and rear were double-boarded, while the 
roof was covered with a roofing paper. 

These houses are still in use after 
twelve years of service. While cther 
more expensive houses have been built this 
poultryman contends that the fence-board 
houses produce the best results.—A. G. 
Symonds, Merrimack Co., N. H. 


2 2. 2. 
o,° ~~ “° 


Remedy for Bumblefoot, 
Bumblefoot at its worst is an abscess 
of the foot and must be lanced to let out 
the pus. It: may not get bad enough to 
develop pus, but be similar to bare-footed 
boys’ stone bruise. The best remedy is 
to so urder things as to prevent things 
that cause it. Bumblefoot is usually 
caused by the use of too narrow perches 
that cause the weight of the hen to come 
on too little of the foot, or too high 
perches from which the fowls are obliged 
to jump and in alighting bruise the foot. 
In some cases it is found that corns de- 
velop due to similar causes. In such 
cases it is well to trim out the core of 
the corn carefully with a sharp knife, 
then correct the conditions that caused it 
snd thus prevent recurrence.—I. E. T. 
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/—With nix. Less Oil 
| —No Bother or Worry 


X-Ray Incubators produce bigger per cent hatches than any 
other incubator made. That is proved by the thousands of let- 
ters we have received from X-Ray users. Our book is full of 
proof. But we want to tell you some of the reasons now. 

First, we put the lamp underneath, in the center, where it be- 
longs—not on the side. So we get absolutely even temperature 
throughout the egg-chamber—no cold side. Then the X-Ray oil 
tank holds 4 to 8 quarts of oil—so there’s no every-day filling of 
the lamp—no every-day muss, smell and bother. Fill the X-Ray 
lamp once and you never need touch it tillafter the hatch. And 
our automatic trip cuts down the flame when egg-chamber gets 
too hot. All others let the excess heat escape. That’s why we 
use only one gallon of oil to the hatch, where others use 3toS gallons, But those are 
not the only advantages of o 


> Incubator 


» the door is at the top, with two double-glass panels. Simply raise the lid to ventilate or 
to turn eggs. Eggs are never taken out of incubator. And you can see the thermometer 
every minute without opening any door. Look right through the glass at the top. And 
the thermometer we use is different and better than any other. You should know 
all the facts about this wonderful X-Ray Incubator and X-Ray Brooder. So many 
advantages over all others that they’re worth knowing about. 


Write For Our Interesting Book—FREE 


Read all the facts. See beautiful cclor-illustration of X-Ray Incubator. 
Read how well it’s made. Best of materials — genuine California Red- 
wood, all enameled-steel covered, beautiful rosewood finish, bottom 
_ and all. Legs, galvanized steel, thoroughly braced, We'll let 
you try an X-Ray Incubator—and Brooder, too, if you want 
it—for three hatches and we'll pay the 
F“ freight. You'll never give it up after you 

know what it does. Send us your name 
and address on a postal right now and ask 
for Free Book No.S3p . 


X-Ray Incubator Co., 
Wayne, Neb. 


My 1911 Book Res dy Name 


—Proves Why My Low Prices on 100,000 
Machines Make Me Only 7 Per Cent on 


Let me send you my T TY a lifetime reputation 
big, new, 19l1 Old for square deal on 
Trusty book and con- Old Trustys. WhenI 
fidential personalletter right away. Tells you made only 50,000 Old Trustys I had to 
how much less than $10I charge youthis year charge 16% profit, but chicken raisers, both 
for oneof my world-famous Old Trusty Incu- beginners and experts, havebought so many 
bators—freight prepaid east of the Rockies. Incubators from me that they forced my 
You see, I’m working on 100,000 machines factory capacity up to 100,000 and I’m givin 
this year on a makers profit of only7%or less, it back to my customers by keeping only 7 
so I can put the price way down even though or less, profit now on each machine. Old 
I always keep up my highest standard in Trusty is better and surer than ever this 
workmanship, materials, and guarantee 80% year. Handsomely metal encased and 
hatches or better. And my 10-year High- asbestos lined. Hundreds of thousands in 
Quality Guarantee is Johnson’s—backed by successful use now—3 times as many as 
all Johnson’s property, cash, factories and any other made. 













X-Ray Brooders, Too 




















an 
Johnson Pays 
the Freight 
(East of the Rockies) 
Write today for my big book—hundreds of photographs and every ‘page 
or te 


a poultry sermon easy to follow for big profits. Sendaletter 
a postal and send it by first mail. Tn y 


ke Johnson's w it 
you cannot spend a little postage to such good ngon's, word for. th, , 


M. M. JOHNSON, "Man" Clay Center, Neb, 
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Figure 1 


poultry house one foot square for chickens. Put mus- 
- in windows desired for ventilation. 

», Fig. 4 represents a good style of house 

of the wide type. Slope roof to the 


View of apex colony 
with yard on south. This house (Fig. 
is large enough for 30 or 40 hens. 


can be erected at a cost of about $40 





















































Figure 3 


























north and have windows in south. This 

3 is constructed of drop siding. Put mus- 

Figure 2 s . f - oi as 

lin over part of the windows. A house 

present prices. The 2x4 frame is cov-; 14x24 feet is large enough for 100 hens. 
ered with good sheeting and 2-ply roof- Fig. 5 shows a house made of barn 
ing paper carefully fastened around the| siding and battens with any kind of 
corners and over the openings. The yard! roof covering. The muslin covered open- 
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Figure 4 
is made in sections hinged at the top and, ing provides light and ventilation. 
covered with close chicken netting. The Fig 6 shows the front elevation of a 
rafters of the house are placed two feet| sectional house with muslin swinging cur- 
apart. The floors and dropping boards| tain. Frame is made of common dimen- 
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— 
Figure 5 
are made of good six inch flooring. The sion 2x4 30 inches 
roosts are a 2x4 rounded and removable apart. Roof sheet- 
(1 in Fig. 2) and 2 is the dropping ing covered with 
hoards and 3 dropping board supports, shingles, and sides 
4 removable nest, opening behind, 5 open- with G-inch drop 
ing into nest box from alley, 6 passage oe is an end 
if 3, 25, donrway, @ sheeting on Interior vw show 
hey ah &. . ing roost and nest 
Pds 4-light 8x10 window, 11 door arrangement. 
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— Almanse for 1911 has 224 bx | 
plates of fowls true to life. It tells 

shout iain their prices, their care, — 

esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 

and their operation. 

ses and how to buildthem. It’s an encyclo- 

ia of chickendom. my es it. Only 15e, 

C, SHOEMAKER, Box 931. Freeport, LL 


BIGGEST MONEY MAKERS 


100 pens of pure b finest —, 
prize-winning stock. The kind 
want—at Comp ote 
line of Poultry Supplies. Write us. 
Booklet “How to Raise 45Chicks out 

Catalog FREE. 
























of 8 Hatched’ 10e. 
Poultry Farm, Dept. 


Greider’ s Fine Catalogue 


of pure bred poultry, for 1911, over 200 
pages, 57 colored oo! fowls, calen- 

dar for each month, illustrations, descrip: 

tions, photos, incubators, brooders, an 

all details concerning the business, where 

and how to buy fine poultry, eggs for 

sone oe genes es, etc., at lowest cost. 


n, Box 48 , Rucems, Pa. 


Any good common hens can be made to 
pay a profit of full Four Dollars a year 
each by RIGHT MANAGEMENT. Let me 
show you how. Booklet sent free. 


F. GRUNDY, Expert Pouteyman. 
Morrisonville, Illinois 


ChickenBusiness1>%7" en" 








, Des Hoines, Ia. 

















Low prices on fow]ls.eggs, 
Pe, incubators, etc. Big illus- 
. es -Ztrated, valuable book 
“Profitable Poultry,” tells how, sent for 4 cents. 
BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, Box 50, Clarinda, lowa 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices varleties 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geeseand Turkeys, 

Largest Poultry Farm inthe world. Fowls, Eegs 

'. ,and Incubators at lowest prices. Send ae 
“Poultry for Profit.’ * Tells how to raise poultry 

tun Incubators successfully. Send 1U0c for 

J. W. MILLER CO., Gox 205, Freeport, 


200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


No freight to pay. Actual ben in Natural 
Hen Incubator heats, ventilates, controls 
everything. No lamp, no costly mistakes. 
Best hatcher in the world. Agents Wanted. 
Cc ema free. N. HL Ay Con- 

tance St., Dept. 26, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Poultry 47 leading varieties 


Pure Bred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; also Holstein 
Cattle—prize winners. Ol st poultry farm 
in ete Stock, eggs and incubators 
atlow p Send 4 cents for catalogue. 


LARKIN &  WERZBERG, Box 1! Mazxaro; Minn, 


Foy’s Big Book, Money i in Poultry 


AND SQUABS. Tells how to start in small and 

big. Describes largest pure-bred Poultry Farm 
£ the world, and gives a great mass of useful infor- 
mationabout poultry. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, 
incubators, brooders.~ Mailed 4c, F, FOY, Box 36, 0! 


DFILE’S 65 VARIETIES 


A LAND AND WATER FOWLS. 





































Stock, with EGGS in season. nd 2 cents 
for my valuable illustrated descriptive 
POULTRY BOOK for 1911. Write today. 
NRY Pre. 
Box 610, Freeport, ills. 
gare brod chickens, 
F Fifty Varieties it. » fears, and fur: 


winners at the 
Words” ; So. } Ty -- lowest | es on stock and 
eggs, incubatorr, brooders poultry supplies. 
Large Sestreted cntaigs = mailed for 4c 
Cc ATWOO DUNDEE, MINN. 











Allleading varieties Pure Bred Chickens, 
a Fow!ls, Col- 


low prices. 
Poultry and Incu nator 


so ee BRENNER, Dept, ir Mankato, Minn, 
50 Best Paying Varieties Chickens, 


Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Eggs, Do 

and Incubators. All at Low Petenn. 
Send 4c. for my Book which gives reliable 
information worth ait dollars to P hoa 


W. A. WEBER, Box910 Mankato, Minn 


a> 48 BREEDS fey pass turkeys: 
ip orthern raised, hardy and beautiful. 


d incubators at low prices. 
try farm. Send 4c. 




















7th Ansual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box809 MANKATO, MINER. 


45 BREEDS forts tas 


for fine 100-page 





catalogue free. H.H Hiniker, Dept. 1g, Mankato, Minn 


2000 All Varieties Ror" Haedeaa, Tyga 


stam Handsomely illustrated 
48 BREEDS 2s sicycm.oic 








BURHANS, P. Farm, Waterville Mine. 
Ziemer, Austin, Mina. 





——* Pigeons, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. 
43 Varieties Guineas, Incubators, Dogs. Catalogue 2c. 


MISSOURI SQUAB CO.. ° ST. LOUIS, MO 





Continued on page 56 
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The . Winter - Poultry House. 

The best poultry house for winter that 
ever came under our observation was con- 
structed from old boxes: the he: se was 
five feet high at the highest po: and 
three feet at the lowest point; it ‘ced 
the south, and in the front we placec old 
windows that were found on the pla 
to admit plenty of light and sunshinc 

We think the virtue of the house lie: 
in its lack of height. 

It is convenient to have buildings high 
enough to work in, but we found this 
house the best we ever had for fowls. 

The house has tight roof; snow and 
rain cannot beat in: inside, ceiling and 











Curtain Front Poultry House 





uahneinieihinaians 
walls are lined with heavy building paper, 
and it is very snug and warm; the chick- 
ens being so well housed they do not 
realize it is midwinter. 

On the south, by the side of the win- 
dow which reaches the ground, we have a 
wide, shallow box which we.keep full of 
dry earth, wood ashes and coal ashes com- 
bined; this dust box makes an excellent 
place for the hens to exercise in extreme 
cold weather, which is much better for 
them than to be sitting on roosts or stand- 
ing around on one foot. 

This house is well banked with dirt, and 
no water can run in or snow beat in on 
the floor. 

The perches and nest boxes are movable 
and very often are taken outside to be 
cleaned. The house allows no draft to 
blow on the hens; a draft blowing on 
fowls causes cold which develops into 
roup, a hard disease to cure. 

The roosts are placed low to prevent the 
straining of the muscles of the feet when 
the fowls fly down; strained muscles cause 
bumble foot: the foot becomes inflamed, 
pus forms and the foot must be opened 
and cleansed before it will heal; it is dif- 
ficult to cure but easy to prevent. 

There is money in poultry; but each one 
of us must be a law unto self; we cannot 
follow exactly another's plans; we must 
study our own conditions, and gather all 
the help we can from the experience of 
others. Success in keeping poultry comes 
only to those who labor along lines that 
lead to success; and those who do not 
sneceed because they trust to luck and do 


not work intelligently have only them- 
selves to blame.—/essie Whitsitt, Greene 
Co., Mo. 

& & & 


Poultry House for Damp Localities. 
In the illustration we have a building 
feet wide, 


32 feet long, 16 7 feet to the 




















eve in front and 5 feet in the rear. The 
building is one foot off the ground, held 
up by posts which are set in the ground 
three feet. 7 

The combined window, curtain and 
glass, gives an abundance of light and 
ventilation. 

The dropping board, perches and nests 
aie arranged in the back of the building. 
The nests on the floor, the dropping 
board twenty inches from the ficor, and 
the perches ten inches above the drop- 
ping board.—J. W. Griffin, Gallatin Co., 





THE SURE: 


{The Kind of * 
Incubator — 
Approved by 

| Government 

Experts 


Farmer’s Bulletin No. 236 on Incubation and 
Incubators, issued b dap U. S. Dept. of Agriculture describes a 
— incubator. so doing it describes the SURE HATCH as 

ithfully as though the writer had a SURE HATCH INCUBATOR stand- 
ing before him as he wrote. Read what he says: 


“The body should be mounted on strong leas.’’ 
pe The top should be smooth and unincumbered.”’ 
“a No machine is complete without nursery and chick tray.’’ 
aa *Best regulatoris double disc.’’ 
_ Body should be of unshrinKkable material.’’ 
Walls must be air tight and have dead air space between.’”" 
Must have double doors perfectly fitted.’’ 
The SURE HATCH is the only incubator having every feature required in a perfect incubator. 
Double redwood walls with dead air space between; dependable hot water heating system, 
ee heat regulator and safe, steady lamp, are Sure Hatch features that are 
not equalled in any other incubator. The 
hatch ail fertile 


SURE HATCH sate 


against disappointment by ge etting a SURE HATCH, the incu = that has 
earned its reputation of hatching more healthy chicks than any other 

incubatormade. TRY A SURE HATCH 6O DAYS FREE. We 
gUarantee satisfaction and pay the freight. Send today for our 
Free Sure Hatch Book containing valuable information, 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co., 
Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 






















cannot fail to 



































INCUBATORS and BROODERS 

Victor quality tells in the hatches. Right 
principles, right materials, right building, right 
ventilation, right regulation, mean more chicks 
and greater profit. Victor quality costs but little 
more and the difference on one or two hatches more than 
pays it. Write us first. We can save you money. The 
materials we are putting into our machines this season, we bought 
one, two or three years ago, before the present high prices. We 
do by machinery what others do by hand labor. The result is a 
lower price to you for the same quality of machine. 

We use seasoned lumber, we put heavy copper into our tanks and boil- 
ers. We build carefully—our doors fit and close tightly, our lamps burn 
clear and bright, our regulator keeps the temperature at 103 degrees no 
matter how cold the weather. When you get the Victor, you get machines that will hatch 
and raise chickens. Estab. 1867. Geo. Ertel Co., 117 Kentucky St., Quincy, Ill, 











Buys My Double rm 
$ 20 Wall, Hot Water & NY 
Fifty Egg Incubator 


A better machine for the money cannot be had. Guaranteed to 
hatch every fertile egg. Double walls. Hot water tank covers 
entire top of egg chamber. Absolutely self-regulating. I’ve 
built incubators ior 30 years. 














800,000 Satisfied Users of ‘me 
Stahl Incubators “ats 


100 egg size, $7.60 
200 egg size, $9.60 
80-page catalogue shows full line of 
Excelsiors, W ooden Hens, Brooders, 

etc. Write for it to-day. 


oy or STAHL 
Box 231 -B, Quiney, U1. 2 












mere thes our price? lf ordered 
died ood 
* Hot water, double walls, vale sence betw: 
tanks and a self- Populating. Nu 
Incubator and Brooder shipped complete, 


testers—all read sous when you receivethem, All machines 
in natural colors showing the ~ 5 
nt to cover inferior L—- | “Oo will compare our machines oO 
near our price, we will feel sure of your order. Don’t buy until yon do thie you'll gave 
vestigate the “W: 


used—no fi 


‘isconsin’’ before you buy. Send for the free ¥, oF send inyour 





Ry. 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Box 66, Racine, Wis. 
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of roosts as they will scrape easily. 
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MUSLIN CURTAIN 
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AUNGED FRAME 
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Figure 6 
These are given -_n greater detail in| Sweil Head. 
Fives, 8-09-10. Tnialnoeen aol one _ wo 
ie & chews the teneilas of the coo). Chickens will have to be watched for 
ection. | “swell-head. his disease usually afe 
Fig 9 shows the roosts arranged . 
swing upward out of the way when clean-! and fill with 


to | fects the eyes, causing them to swell shut 
a white hard matter. Some 
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Figure 11 
ing dropping board, and working in the, people catch the chicken and squeeze 
house. Run dropping boards cress way| this matter out, again and again; think- 
ing that thereby they will relieve the bird 
Fig. 10 shows how the dropping board| and cure the disease. This is a mistake, 
and a very bad one, indeed. 
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may be swung up out of the way and Figure 8 
how the nest is ar- 











ranged under drop- Wi sides by a sac that prevents it from 
ping board with spreading to the balance of the head 
entrance to the when it is in one eye only. If this sac 
rear so fowls are is broken as is done by squeezing it out, 
in seclusion when | the contamination will spread and affect 
laying. is 2 gta when the only remedy, then, is 
rig shows a le axe. 
chaline house cov- y Otherwise if the fowl be placed in a 
ered with »repar- N warm box and fed a great deal of highly 
ed roofing instead y concentrated food and not touched, it 
of siding and shing- will gradually overcome the disease 
les. The inside ar- AV through the blood. The affected eye will, 
rangement is sim- j Fig. 10. probably, be blind but that will be all. 


ilar to other houses of same type. Unless this sac is broken there is hardly 
The main feature in all these houses| any danger from infection of other fowts 
is fresh air and cleanliness, the latter| by the disease, even if allowed to run to- 
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Figure 12—This Represents an Undesirable Type of House. as it is Not Easily Lighted or Ventilated and 
Has too Much Roof Space and is Cold 
made possible by dropping boards pre-| gether, though it is better to separate 
venting the soiling of litter on the floor.|them, in order to increase rations.—Mrs. 
Fig. 12 is an undesirable type of house.|E. M. Stetson, Madera Co., Cal. 








The white matter is covered on all | 
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Ideal Incubator 
ck Ideal Brooder 


and 
Freight Prepaid 


If you’re just starting to raise poultry as a money- 
making proposition—or if you're an experienced 

ultry raiser, here’s the bicvest bargain otfer you 

ve ever seen on an incubator and brooder, The 
famous Idea!—standard of high quality—now sold 
ata price that silences all competition, 

Not a toy—but @ real incubator—not a death- 
trap but a real broodcr—Ideals in every way—and 
both for #10, frei--it prepaid. My outputis limited 
atthis price. Lscooped on materials—beat them 
all again. And so long as they last, my farmer 
friends can have both of these Ideals—at this 
record-making new low price. That means the 


Biggest Value 


of the year—the most for your money. Highest 
quality proven by many years of greatest success— 
and low price here. Ideals are made with three 
thicknesses of wall and dead air space between. 
Covered allover with metal. Metal legs and lamp. 
Heating, ventilating and regulating system that 
allincubator makers would tike to use. My priceis 
610—freight prepaid East of Missouri River and 
North of Tennessee. If you live beyond or if you 
want larger machines, write me for attractive 
delivered prices to you. My 


FREE BOOK 


tells everything you want to know about incuba: 
tors and brooders—especially Ideals. Contains my 
30 years experience as a poultryman and incuba- 
tor manufacturer. Many fine illustrations of poul- 
try,all breeds. Tells what Ideals have done for 
Others. Be sure to mail me postal at once. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box g3. Freeport, Ilinols 


SELCOIMENE Sam SETCOL 


90% —or Beiter 
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Write today. Don’t you start this new Billion 
Dollar Chicken money year, without getting our 
Big Free, 212-page book for money-makers, 

Profitable Poultry Raising’—greatest we’ve 
ever issued. It tells about 


| CYPHER 


with late letters from Cyphers owners all over the 


Incubators 
and Brooders 


country proving biggest hatches 
rightalong. Owna real incuba- 

| tor—not an imitation. Before you 
buy any, get the facts. They’re 
all in our Big Free Book. Address 
CYPHERS INCU®ATOR COMPANY 
Department 54 Buffalo, N.Y. 


New York City Chicago, 11. Boston, Mass. 
Kansas City,Mo, (2000 Agents) Oakland, Cal. Aone oe INCUBATOR 

























Send us your pouttes supply dea- 
ler's name and we will send you 
(FREE) a copy of J. C. Nuckols’ val- 
uable book, “‘POULTRY DISEASES 
AND How 10 PREVENT THEM,’ also 
8 small sample package of 
ESSO CHICKEN CHARCOAL 
If you prefer a larger package of 
the charcoal, inclose seven cents in 
stamps to pay cost of mailing. 






















ap co LES 0 
PEARL GRIT 


Not an 
Money er 

8 its cost over and over fn bigger, 

healthier, better la fowls. Grit 

pm is ay grit. ate S a 
es appetite, supplies e 

and feather material. Sem for booklet. 
OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 

787\ 8. Cleveland Street, Piqua, Ohie 
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Am Aibou 
Beyieoumpcience 


J System for 5] A) 


Ann Arbor Lighting 
Systems are brighter 
than gas, steadier and clearer than 
electric light, and cost about one- 
tenth as much to operate. Each 
lamp gives 300 to 500 candle power 
for less than % cent per hour. Fue) 
is gasoline ; perfectly safe, 


We make Complete Light- 
ing System for Homes, 
Churches, Stores, Etc, 


Price $10 up, according te number 
of lamps desired. Wo make inverted 
arcs especially adapted for use in 
stores, halls, factories, etc. 


WE WANT @ho will push our 
AGENT'S line. Special terms 
tothose who write early. Catalog 
and prices on request 


SUPERIOR [iPG. Co. 
293 Second St., Aun Arbor, Mich. 



































We give FREE this genuine and marvelous moving pic- 


ture machine, with two fine fiims with 63 views, for sell- 
ing only % pe kys. BLUINE at 10 cts. each. THIS ISA 
GREAT OFFER. You ean easily earn good money with 
this splendid outfit. Write TODAY for the the BLUINE. 


When sold, roaturn 82.40 snd we will send this moving 
picture machine and films with 63 views, 


Bluine Mfg. Co., 818 MillSt, Concord Jct.,Mass. 





VIOLIN 
FREE 


This is a fine, handsome, 
clear toned, good sized Violin 
of highly polished, beautiful 
wood, ebony-finished pegs, fin- 
ger board and tail piece, one 
silver string, three gut strings, 
long bow of white horse-hair, 
box of resin and FINE SELF- 
INSTRUCTION BOOK. 

Send us your name and ad- 
dress for 24 packages of 
BLUINE to sell at 10 cents a 
package. When sold return our 
$2.40 and we will send you this 
beautiful Violin and outfit just 
exactly as represented. 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 


817 Mill Street 
Concord Junction, Mass. 



























Wegive 136 premiums for —s 


SEND N our NEW Style Easy-to-Thre 


Best Quality GOLDEYE NEEDLES 
MONEY preg ckage. Quick sellers. We 
8 give FREE with every two pack- 


ages a Sliver Aluminum Thimble. Send us your 

name and address, letter or postal, ordering two dozen 

needle papers and One dozen thimbles. Wesend at 

once postpaid with BIG PREMIUM LIST. When 

sold send us $1.20 and we will send premium which 

you om = and are entitled to in the premium list. 
der to-day and get extra present F 


CROWN MFG. CO., Wikinsberg, Pa. Box llé 



















\ oe Ring for selling 20 packs 
high-grade art post cards at 10c a 
Ae — 20 in nee Secty cond sold 
send us and we ve’ 
WELLS MFG. GO., Dept. Aik « 


TE 





Incubators. 
In purchasing an incubator it is a 
| good plan to send the order early so as 
to be sure and have the machine when 
it is time to use it. Orders to incubator 
manufacturers are apt to come in with a 
rush at certain seasons of the year and 
so there may be a possibility of delay in 
shipment or delay in transportation, and 
the machine will not have arrived when 
wanted. 

It is also just as well not to get the 
eggs for hatching until the incubator has 
been delivered. When the eggs are pro- 
vided and the incubator does not come 
when expected, the eggs are either lost 
for this purpose, or, having been held for 
a time before being placed in the ma- 
chine, will not hatch so well as if they 
could have been used as soon as secured. 

By having the incubator on hand be- 
fore wishing to make use of it, it can 
be run without eggs for a day or two 
and thus tested to see that it is working 
properly. 

While it is not a difficult task to run 
an incubator, yet it requires patience, 
punctuality, and attention to details. Neg- 
lect or carelessness will result almost 
always’ in loss. With beginners women, 
as a general thing, seem to get better 
results from an incubator than men, ow- 
ing probably to their carefulness and at- 
tention to details. 

It is always best to depend upon the 
rules sent out with an incubator by the 
manufacturer. He understands his make 
cf machine better than anyone else and 
his directions should be closely followed. 
Any change in, or supposed improvement 
upon these rules is liable to result in 
trouble and loss. 

As a general thing, it is much better 
to purchase an incubator from the maker 
rather than a second hand machine. In 
the first place, the manufacturer is be- 
hind the purchaser should things go 
wrong or breakage occur, and it is to his 
interest to have the machine turn out 
satisfactorily, whereas if a second hand 
rachine is purchased, even at a low 
ecst, there is no telling in what part of 
it there may be defects, and the purchaser 
will have the responsibility of remedying 
these defects, making repairs, etc. 

It is not the original cost of an in- 
cubator that is so important as it is 
whether the machine does good work or 
not. A cheap machine may turn out to 
be very expensive in the end if it hatches 
but few chicks, and in the same manner 
an expensive one may prove much more 
expensive. As, however, the fault may 
be with the operator a good plan to fol- 
low, if an incubator is doing poor work, 
is to let some one else try running it. If 
the results are still unsatisfactory, the 
machine had best be disposed of and one 
of another make purchased. 

It is poor policy for a beginner to 
place high- priced eggs in an incubator, 
etter run it with cheaper eggs first and 
then when sure of the machine use the 
hich priced ones.—H. FE. Haydock, Nas- 
sau Co., N. Y. 


Charcoal for Hens. 
In my own experience with poultry I 


am well aware that it is the simple 
things, and very often the most important 
too, that are apt to be overlooked. As 
common, simple, inexpensive and easily 


obtained thing as is charcoal it is used by 
comparatively few who keep poultry. The 
results of its constant use in my pens 
during the past few years has made it 
plain to me that it is one of the most 
essential articles among the poultry feeds 
or supplies. Since keening it before the 
hens I have had much less trouble from 
bowel complaints with both chicks and 
fowls. A great many from habit, some 
from necessity, feed their fowls about the 
same kind of food day in and day out, 
most of it dry grain and much of it 
rather poor quality, and fowls fed in 
this way must have something to assist 
nature in keeping the digestive organs 
in order. In each of my pens there is a 
box holding a couple of quarts in which 
a supply of charcoal is kept the year 
around.—V. M. Couch, Cortland Co., N. 
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To introduce my Fairfield Incuba- 
tors and Brooders shipped freigh: pre-" , 
paid ad sold under a two-hatchtrial - 
guaranty, I will send you free of coat 
my big Po:ltry Book. This book is worth money to any 
ars raiser. Any book-seller would charge you at least 

1 fora work containing the information my book amg 





But to introduce my incubator, the world’s best hatcher, I 
6m sending it to you free. Write for it today. 


Hatches Guaranteed 
ith thie lee tor. 
Se 





My Fairfield is the 
World’s Best Hatch- 
er. In material and 
construction it’s the 
best money can buy 
—yet costs no more } 
than an ordinary 
machine and is guar- 
anteed to hatch 90 
per cent, or better, 
of all fertile eggs or 
your money 
back. 








The correct way 
to ventilate 


fethe only incubator that hasit. Open-front poultry 
house plan. Openings through the door, not above 


m the hatch hing 
. Greatest feature of aman Boek machine. 


giving oxygenand draw o 


Mandy Lee you wens @ nothing — measure 


follow direc- 











GOLDEN OPERA SINGERS 


On Two Weeks’ Trial 
Are canaries that we trainin Germany to sing. They 
are taught to imitate the flute, violin, and chimes. 
and to actually out-sing and out- trill the greatest 
operatic a They sing constantly, morning, noon 









and night. 
Let us sell you one of these 
canaries on two weeks’ trial. 
Title Then if you are not satisfied that 
Registered you own the most wonderful 


canary you ever heard—you 
may return him and we will re- 
und your money. You assume 
no obligation or risk. 

Last season over 4000 of these 
birds were sold on trial in the 
U. S., Canada and Mexico, and 
every one stayed sold. suene for 

ree —_ x tolling be ow can- 
aries are tr: 

OuaLey & s a Ine. 

1236 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
The largest Pet Shopin the World 














Build Your Own Incubator 


I want to send every poultry raiser my la: 
free book on home incubates een aougion. e 
want to show you how my patented Lam 
Thermostats-Tanks, Egg Trays, Wicks etc. will ' 
save you yg ~ datest eaagnere 
ements, e Dp trymen ° 

tent Write tor free beck oflneyatn pla 6 today. wonttlhe 
H. M. Sheer, Dept.24, Quincy, Ill. 


64 Varieties Poultry, Hares, Eggs and Stock for 
sale. No better bred stock. Catalog 
and show record free. H. D. ROTH, SOUDERTON, PA. 








All Varieties Standard-Bred, Poultry, Ducks, Geese, _— 
keys and Hares. 60 page catalogue and Show Record F: 
Stock for Sale. H, A. Seuder, Box 20, Sellersville. Pa. 





**BRED TO LAY’’ Poultry Pays. Stock 


Ss, 
Chicks. Catalog free. Bee 


Ruble, Box 91, Albert Lea, Minn. 





Mention Successful Farming when 








writing to advertisers. 
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Care of Chicks in Winter. 

Keep the chicks growing but don’t 
overfeed. Beginners are apt to over-tax 
the digestive organs of chicks that have 
to be kept indoors. Wait until they 
are the size of quails before you begin 
forcing for market and then—be careful. 
Try to find substitutes for the grass and 
insects that chicks thrive so well upon 
during the summer months; and bear in 
mind that they must be well sheltered in 
cold weather. 

Don’t try to raise chicks in an out- 
door brooder (or any other kind) with- 
out other protection. Before the chicks 
are hatched,. provide a comfortable house 
equipped with brooders and a_ heating 
stove. The latter may not be needed, 
but it is best to be on the safe side. 











a ement Poultry House 


OO 


A stove is very convenient on cold days 
when there is no warmth from the sun. 
After the chicks are well feathered cut, 
the brooders are removed from the build- 
ing and low roosts provided. The stove 
is enclosed with fine mesh poultry-netting 
for safety. Don't keep the chicks too 
warm. The stove should only be used 
to take the chill off the air. If the 
house is reasonably close, artificial heat 
will not be required except while the 
chicks are small. : 

There should be several windows in 
the chick-house, preferably on the south 
side. However ‘if only a few winter 
chicks are being raised it would not pay 
to build a house especially for the pur- 
pose. Almost any ordinary building can 
be converted into a chick-house, pre- 








vided it has a good roof and good floor. 
Don’t try to convert an old hen-house 
into a chick-house. There may be vermin 
in the floor or walls. If the house is 
not close enough to keep out the ccld it 
should be made so. There is nothing 
better for sides and roof (cost consid- 
ered) than tarred building paper. It 
will last for several years if given a coat 
of pitch. This paper should always be 
put on the outside. If there are holes 
in the floor see that they are all attend- 
ed to. Chicks cannot thrive with cold 
feet. 

Heavy paper can sometimes be used 
to advantage on the inside walls. But 
this is net advisable except where there 
is no possible chance for lice. When in- 
cubators are. used, the chicks, of course, 
are free from lice at first. And if there 
are no vermin in either the house or 
brooders, they have an excellent chance 
to always be free of the little pests. 
Needless to say, both house and brooders 
must be kept as clean as possible: some 
good disinfectant should be used to keep 
away disease and if there is any chance 
for vermin the chicks should be carefully 
watched. 

As a rule, winter chicks are not trou- 
bled with gapes and vet the disease is 
not entirely unknown. We are not fully 
convinced that the earth-worm causes 
gapes. The truth of the matter is, 
chicks that have never seen a worm of 
any kind will sometimes have gapes. 
However, this is not intended for a dis- 
cussion on gapes. If we were to go 
farther and give our views we might be 
laughed at. To return to the subject of 
chick-houses. Cover the floor several 
inches deep *with clean litter, cut clover, 
hay or straw. Never use saw-dust; 
chicks will sometimes eat it and die. 
Cover the floor of the brooders with 
heavy paper. Over this scatter some of 
the same material used on the floor of 
the house. Both paper and litter should 
be removed and burned frequently and 
replaced by fresh. This keeps the floor 
of a brooder clean with very little extra 
work. 





A chick house should be enclosed with 
poultry-netting; and a large yard is 
necessary so that when the chicks get 
old enough they can be turned out of 
doors to get some exercise. During mild 
weather they will thrive. better out in 
the fresh air and besides it affords one 
an opportunity to clean floors, etc. with- 
out being annoyed by the chicks. 

Don’t over-crowd the chicks; a great 
many brooder chicks are killed and 
others badly stunted by crowding, and 
poor ventilation. Keep the  brocders 
well ventilated and don’t put more than 
50 chicks in a brooder, no matter if it 
was built to hold several times that num- 
ber. Chicks are always inclined to hud- 
dle together and the result is sure to be 
disastrous. They pack themselves to- 
gether so tightly that some of the weak- 
er ones are smothered, even in mild 
weather. One advantage in having a 
stove in the chick house is that when 
the weather is very cold a fire can be 
kept in it and there will be no danger 
of the chicks in the brceoders suffering, 
even if the brooder-doors are open a half 
inch or over. We have never yet seen 
a brooder that could be properly venti- 
lated without leaving the decor open, but 
hope there are brooders constructed up- 
on sanitary principles. 

Just a few hints upon feeding. Over- 
feeding is worse than over-crowding. 
Start the chicks right and the battle is 
half won. Offer no food until they are 
at least 48 hours old. Then a little 
hard-boiled egg and dry bread crumbs 
mixed together and sprinkled with clean, 
coarse sand, will suffice. When they be- 
gin to eat heartily, provide some green 
stuff finely chopped. Small grain, timo- 
thy, clover, etc., can be sown in shallow 
boxes or flats and kept suspended in the 
chick-house, near the stove or windows. 
Keep the soil moist and the green will 
soon appear. When not enough green 


stuff can be grown, raw cabbage, pota- 
toes, apples, onions, ete., can be chopped 
—_—— eee eee el lll LRG 








Curtain Front Poultry House 





and fed between meals. They will not 
take the place of grain. Boiled rice is 
good for young chicks. But it must be 
cooked so the grains are separate. 

To induce the chicks to exercise, scat- 
ter steel-cut oatmeal among the litter. 
Animal food. snch as fresh beef or game, 


ground through a food chopper, should 
be given about twice a week. Tepid 


water, broken charcoal and sharp grit 


should be  provided.—Anna _ Galliher, 
Muskingum (Co., Ohio. 

~ > & 
A Cheap but Effective Mite Proof 


Roost. 

Two boards one inch thick, three inches 
wide, and as long as desired. Bore quar- 
ter inch holes in one of the strips. Twelve 
inches apart. 

Take strips of cloth three inches wide 
and as long as roost. Tack on the plain 
board and place the other on top of 
cloth, nail or screw firmly. Fill holes 
with coal oil until cloth that acts as a 
wick is saturated. 

Add more oil occasionally and you have 
a roost free from mites and one where 
fowls can rest in comfort—F. FE. Wal- 
rath, Chippewa Co., Wis. 








season of 
the year to ex- 
ercise special care 
with your fowls. Poul- 
trymen who supply 


GERMOZONE 


to their fowls regularly have 
little trouble with Roup, Colds 
and like diseases. Germozone 
keeps the general health of the 
fowls good. It is a bowel regu- 
lator, conditioner, germ des- 
troyer and tonic. The best pre- 
ventive of disease, best remedy 
if the disease has already taken 
hold. Place in drinking water. 
Liquid ortablets. Price &0c. 


Lee’s Egg Maker 


is the best of all forms of meat 
food for your poultry and con- 
tains a percentage of digestible 
protein that insures a larger 
egg-yield from any flock of 
hens. A food that is clean, 


wholesome, and ab- 
SFX solutely reliable. 
25c and 50c Pkgs. 


Pails $2 
100 Ib. Drum $7 


Incubator cata- 
logue and 
“Lee’s Chick- 
en Talk"’ /ree. 
Ask your 
dealer or send 
direct to 


GEO. H. LEE C0. 
1116 Harney St., Omaha, | Neb. Zi 



















































Note:-- Center 
Heat--Size--Oil 





Tank--Eggs in Sight 










l gallon of oil—1 filling 
of lamp foren<ire hatch. 
Turn eggs without re- 
moving nest shaped 
tray. Many testimon- 
ials convince us Rayo is 
best incubator made— 
89 per cent hatches—70 
day trial. We pay the 
freight. 


Our catalog is FREE 
Write for it today 


Rayo Incubator Company 
Nebraska 
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1.4.0 EGG INCUBATOR 


and 140 CHICK BROODER 
casa ict BONS gO 
wood, covered © 

with asbestos and galvanized 


3. egg tester. thermometer, ready 
0 Days — money wack 
if not 0. K. Write for Free Cata Catalog today. 


Ironclad Incubator Co., Dept.29 Racine, Wis. 


ec “LIGHTNING SPRAYERS” 
AtYour Dealer or Write Us 


















ivy 
ALL FOR #2. 50. Cash With Order. 
Sent to any ress, express p . 
Also orchard sprayers and many other 
styles. bas an for free catalog and 
egency pro 


D. a Smith & Co.. 
62 Genesee St. , Uties, BT, 
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“Irs just as good as the day 2 
bought it, thirty years ago."" 


SEND NO 
MONEY! 


We will ship you, absolutely free, 
any model you select of the wonderful, time- 
tested Reed & Sons Piano. Play on it 30 
days free. Try out its rich, resonant tone. 
Ask the opinion of your friends. Then, if 
you don’t think it the grandest piano value you 
ever heard of, you can send it back to us without 
a bit of red tape or a cent of expense. 


Reed & Sons Pianos 


Winners of Highest Award at World’s 
Columbian Exposition 
like all artistic, high-grade makes, were 
sold through dealers, jobbers and agents for more 
than sixty years. Thousands of people bought 
them in this way, paying the dealers’ and middle- 
men’s profits. Yet, even at the price it was neces- 
sary to charge on this plan, the buyers of Reed & 
Sons pianos got the best values in the world. Here 
isa letter from one of our customers—we have hun- 
dreds more like it. 
I have a Reed & Sons Piano which I have had nearly 
26 years, and would not “‘trade even’’ for most of the 
new ‘“‘cheap’’ pianos on the market today. 

Mrs E. E. ADAMS. 
Think of it! If these people got such wonderful 
piano value under the old system of selling, paying 
all the middlemen’s profits, what a tremendous op- 
portunity is yours now that we have cut out all 
middlemen, and are selling you the same piano at 


Direct-From-Factory Prices 


—a saving of half your piano money. Never be- 
fore was such an opportunity offered on an instru- 
ment like the Reed & Sons Piano, with a record of 
satisfaction since 1842 and with the highest award 
Medal at the World’s Fair. A 25-year guarantee 
bond accompanies each model. And this is the 
piano we now offer to send you on a free trial. We 


pay the freight and we grant you 
No Deposit 


Easy Payments Nope 


Don’t ever think of paying an agent or anyone 
else one penny for an unknown piano or player- 
piano until you've learned how you can buy a gen- 
uine Reed & Sons Piano on the easiest plan ever 
devised. Write now for your copy of our 


Free Grand Catalog 


A beautifully illustrated history of over sixty 
years of high-grade piano-making. Shows all our 
handsome models and tells you all about our sen- 
sational factory-price offer. Write to 


REED & SONS PIANO MFG. CO. 
46 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Largest direct-from-factory piano house in the world. 
Capital and resources nearly two million dollars. 
Endorsed by leading Chicago Banks, 





= wW T RINC® 
we oR Ss Ne. Paetes 
a & Srtegararts Plated 


(Ain appearance to Bo! W dain ality 
r(e cusranteod 6 years.and besutifel King 

, for selfing only 20 packages of 

beantifal high grade art post 

cards at 10c a package, Ord: 

20 packages,and when sold,send 

On $2, and we will positively send 

You the Watch, Ring & Chain, WELLS MFG. (0. Dept.j39Chicago 















' pkgs. Send for 
bw ~~ send $2.00 and Viclin and Complete Ourst will be gent promptly. 


ALTON WATCH CO., Dept.24 Chicago 








FOR SALE Mammoth Bronz ard White Holland Turkeys 
from Minnesota and So. Dakota State Fair Winners, 
Meadewlane Farm, Walnut Grove, Minn. 





Waterproof Building Papers. 

In years past when winter time ar- 
rived, it was customary for the country 
dweller to close up the house with the 
exception of as few rooms as possible be- 
cause heating throughout could not be ac- 
complished. Of course, the introduction 
of steam, hot air and hot water has been 
the main factor in bringing about the 
heating of the entire house, but they 
have been ably assisted by effective wa- 
terproof building papers. 

Of such practical value indeed have 
waterproof building papers proved that 
at the present day they are used in near- 
ly every type of construction, from the 
foundation to the roof. The outside walls 
of the building have waterproof papers 
placed inside them to keep out drafts 
and dampness. The inside walls have 
felts to deaden sound. Roofings, as metal, 
slate, tar, etc., in nearly every case are 
re-enforced by waterproof napers to pre- 
vent possible leaking and alsa to keep 


out noises. 
In the case of buildings constructed 
without a cellar, a waterproof build- 


ing paper to protect the floor from damp- 
ness underneath is absolutely necessary. 











A $400 House. Clothing Does Not Make the Man, 
Neither Can a Fine House Make Hens Lay 





In the stucco house it has been found 
that this material absorbs so much mois- 
ture that it practically never dvies out 
and waterproof building paper can be used 
to the very best advantage. These products 
are also used to take the place of back 
plaster. they are found much more 
economical. 

uiven this understanding of the pur- 
pose of waterproof building papers, it is 
very easy to appreciate how the farmer 
can especially profit by their use. His 
buildings are isolated, are exposed di- 
rectly to wind and rain, and do not re- 
ceive the protection and warmth secured 
where buildings are grouped together as 
in the city. It is very evident then that 
any products which help to keep out cold 
and dampness are of extreme interest to 
the farmer. 

In the case of his house, for instance, 
it has been shown by actual figures that 
a good waterproof, permanent building 
paper will reduce the cost of fuel just 
about one-third, whereas, of course, the 
additional advantage of having a room 
warm througheut and not just in one cor- 
ner will appeal to every rural citizen who 
has shivered around a fire on a cold win- 
ter night. 

Then as to the use of these products 
in the construction of barns, poultry 
houses, etc., which are not heated at all. 
You can take up any book on the sub- 
ject of stock and poultry raising and will 
find in every case the most emphasis laid 
upon the necessity of keeping out damp- 
ness and drafts. 

To make an article of this nature com- 


as 


plete, it is necessary to bring out that 
the building paper used must be both 
nermanent and waterproof, fer it will 


aot fulfill its purpose unless it has these 
qualities. 

The additional expense of putting in 
such a building paper is hardly worth 
any consideration whatsoever, particular- 
ty when you stop to realize what the ac- 
tual money saving in fuel is sure to be 
and that you will secure a mcre comfort- 
able home and can raise healthier, more 
profitable stock and poultry in buildings 
thus constructed.—A. H. Wakefield. 

Se gs & 


I have been very much pleased with 
your paper. I find it full of valuable 





information.—B. F. Gunter, 





“Hatching Facts” Free 


Your address on a postal brings 
latest edition of ‘‘Hatching Facts” 
—best Booklet published on Incuba- 
tors and Brooders—tells how to start 
right at least expense. Belle City 
won World's Championship last 
Sine Ratohing sate _ 

e lay—or if in a harry 
order direct from this ad below. 


Away read ay tay ae offers 


BS Fg 




















We ship 
quick from 
Buffale, 


Incubator |: 


or 
Ever Made ‘\ 
$4.85 Buys the Best Brooder 

Both Incubator and Brooder, ordered together 
cost but $11.50—F at Poepald (E. of Rockies). 
The Belle City Incubator has double walls 
and dead air space all over, copper tank, hot- 
water heat, self-regulator, thermometer, egg 
tester, safety lamp, nursery, high legs, 
double door. The Belle City Brooder is the 
only double-walled brooder made, hot-water 
heat, platform, metal lamp. No machines 
at any price are better. 


Guaranteed 


Write for our book to- 
day, or send the price 
now and save waiting. 


140-Chick Brooder /. . Rohan, President, 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42 Racine, Wis. 


BUCKEYES 
=O EGG 
INCUBATOR 




















case in use, 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them write to us. We'lleend 


ou our catalogue and two oney the 
Buckeye Way’”’ and **5i Chicks from 50 Eggs,” Free. 

THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR C0., 51g W, Euelld Springiieid, Obie, 
Beliders of Portable Houses 
Sold T You Can Them. 
$4 4q00 BOTH Lye ay ene oe 
A Big Incubator Bargain. 
Hot Water Heating system—Auto- 
matic Ventilation. Incubator on) 
87.50—Brooder only 63.50—bot ; 
$10.00. Quick delivery guaranteei 4 
—sbipped same day order received. 
Write for Folder end particulars, 
THE UNITED FACTORIES CO. 
Dept. xo Cleveland, 0. 
















































> £.C. Stearns & Co., Box 11, Syracuse, R.Y. 


Don’t Let ROUP Steal Your Poultry 


profits, Prevent it. Use Walker’s Roup and 
Cholera Remedy. A sure cure for roup. A relia- 
ble preventive and tonic. If you don’t find it the 
best general poultry remedy you ever used, your 
money back. Send 50c for a box postpaid. Get 
free book ‘‘Poultry Troubles.” 


Watxer RemesyCo., 70 MAIN ST.,LAMOni, tows. | 


THE FINEST BIRDS 


furnished lower in price, better in quality and 
stronger in guarantee of 15 different varieties. 
Land and water fowls; hatched early, well 
marked and vigorous. Send for description 
and wholesale price list, 


OAK PARK POULTRY FARM, Dept. L, Des Moines, lowe 


N Watch, Rin 
AND CHAIN 
designed Watch 




















BOND JEWELRY CO., Dept. 116, CHICAGO 


GET A BETTER PLACE—Uncle Sam is best employer: 
pay is high and sure; hours short; places permanent: 
promotions regular; vacations with pay; thousands of 
vacancies every month; all kinds of pleasant work every - 
where; no lay-offs; no pull needed, common education 
Ask for free Booklet 862, giving full par- 








ae oy 
culars explaining my offer of ition or mone 
back. EARL HOPKINS. ée2 A, WASHINGTON, D. c. 





AGENTS forrruret0:,cmaes its 





Vi le. 30 ’ Credit. $ 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT. Dept. SIN, lo? 


Sil 1027 W. Adams St. Ehicags 
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Manuring the Garden. 

Of course it seems a simple operation 
to scatter manure over the garden plat, 
but it will pay you to have system, plan 
your garden a year ahead and manure 


the plat according to the needs of the 
different vegetables. Know where you 
are going to plant onions next year, and 
thereon put all the hen house droppings 
as well as hog manure. This might also 
be used on the cabbage or celery. Where 
you intend to plant beans and peas use 
but litthe manure, in fact, I should use 
none unless the land was very thin. For 
tomatoes, a warm manure as well rotted 
stable or cow manure applied lightly is 
best. I prefer to break the garden in 
the fall, manure during the winter and 
harrow the manure in as soon as dry in 
the spring. 

For shallow rooted crops as 
and lettuce, the elements of 
should be almost at the surface. Poultry 
manure is excellent for onicns, celery, 
cabbage and such gross feeders, but for 
seme crops, as tomatoes, potatces, beans, 
etc., it should never be used. 

Most home gardeners know the needs 
of the different plants but it has never 
ocgurred to them that much may be 
saved and better results obtained by fol- 
lowing the plan of manuring systematical- 
ly. If you have some coarse manure 
from the hog pen apply it to the cab- 
bage patch, plow or cultivate it under 
early in the spring and set late cabbage 
in June. To succeed with celery you 
should have cold manure or muck an- 
plied in large quantities. It is a deep 
feeder and does best on a compact ccld 
or deep soil. Lima beans will require 
more manure than other beans or peas. 
All’ vegetables which require warm soil 
as okra, beans, tomatoes, and egg plant 
should have warm manure and never 
muck.—H. F. Grinstead, Polk Co., Mo. 


radishes 
fertility 


Watering House Plants in Cold 
‘ Weather. 


During the fall and winter months, 
house plants are frequently injured, and 
sometimes killed outright, by mismanage- 
ment. Conditions vary so much in dif- 
ferent homes that no definite rules can 
be made. A reasonable amount of judg- 
ment must be employed to insure success. 
A good soil lightened with leaf mold, and 
good drainage are two important items 
which even a novice seldom omits. But 
an over-supply of water in the pots, and 
a decided lack of moisture in the air are 
two common troubles. As the weather 
grows cooler, the ground dries more slow- 
ly and the roots take up less water than 
in the warmer season of quicker growths. 
Plants in jardiniers are especially liable 
to sour soil from cverwatering. The sur- 
face may seem dry while at the same 
time an inch or more of stagnant water 
is rotting off the roots. 

On the other hand, in the winter sea- 
son, plants miss the dews and showers 
of summer, and, to assure a thrifty habit, 
some substitute must be provided. The 
kitchen, if light and warm, is the best 
room for the winter window garden, as 
the steam from the cooking keeps enough 
moisture in the air without any particu- 
lar attention. 

Few people realize how very dry the air 
is in the avérage sitting room if it is 
heated with a coal stove or furnace. A 
wood fire does not appear to be quite so 
devitalizing. Water should be kept on a 
coal stove at all times. Use an open 
vessel like a pan or pail in preference 
to the fancy little teakettle sometimes 
seen, as with the latter, evaporation is 
too slow. If the water on the stove is 
not feasible, a pail of warm water put 
among the plants every few days is a 
help. If they have begun to look dis- 


this treatment. A good shower bath is 
beneficial occasionally, and on account 
of the labor involved, there is little danger 
of overdoing it, provided the sun is not 
allowed to shine on the wet leaves.— 
Effie M. Howlett, Winnebago Co., Wis. 
a te 
When Potatoes Pay. 

For five consecutive years of testing, 
potato spraying has proven each year a 
useful and profitable practice with me. 
The test of four seasons ago, or year 
1906, was in my part of the state, the 
least favorable of any of the five for the 
development of the principle potato di- 
sease late blight and rot, yet even in that 
year the test showed good returns for the 
money expended and the labor apnlied. 

The result of five years on sprayed and 
unsprayed fields show an average gain 
of 90 bushels to the acre on the sprayed 
field, which this season is worth $72.00 
in the retail market at home. The cost 
of spraying on an average was $2.84 each 
year. 

Any farmer can test these figures by 
planting one acre of ground for two or 
three years, so as to allow for the sea- 
sons that late blight and rot are less 
prevalent. The whole acre should receive 
the same attention, as to work and fer- 
tilization, except, one-half must be spray- 
ed anywhere from two to five times, The 
unsprayed must also be kept free from 
bugs to warrant a fair test. 

As the average expense of spraying 
an acre for the five years test is only 
$2.84 which includes all material and la- 
bor to do the work, it ought to convince 
every grower that potatoes are a much 
better paying crop, when spraying is 
thoroughly and _ scientifically practiced. 
The common bordeaux mixture is the only 
remedy used, except the pofson used for 
bugs that must be used both on the 
sprayed and unsprayed field. There is 
probably no season when spraying has 
been fairly done that there has not been 
a net profit. over money and labor ex- 
pended. This fact should induce every 
grower to wake up and see for himself 
whether or not these things are so.— 
Sylvanus Van Aken, Ulster Co, N. Y. 

oo & & 
Growing Early Turnips, 

I wonder how many cf Successful 
Farming readers grow early turnips? 
We have been using sweet, juicy, tender 
turnips, fresh from the garden, since the 
eighteenth of May. My! how good these 
taste compared with vegetables of the pre- 
vious seasons growth taken from pit or 
cellar. 

The seed should be scwn as early in 
the spring as the ground can be worked, 
as cold nights and a little frost don’t 
hurt them. We generally sow the seed 
in March, preparing ground the same as 
for other garden truck by plowing, har- 
rowing and dragging. 

The soil should be fertile and _ thor- 
oughly pulverized. Scw the seed in drills 
15 inches apart. Give clean cultivation, 
thinning to four inches apart when they 
have three or four leaves: and when 
they are large enough to begin using thin 
to 6 inches. 

We sow the Extra Early Purple Top 
Milan. The seed can be procured of any 
reliable seedsman. The turnips are ready 
to use before early potatces, and the tops 
and peel make fine green food for young 
chicks. 

We sow only what we think we will 
use before real hot weather, for as the 
summer advances they become tough and 
strong. Do ycu know that white Strass- 
burg Radishes cooked the same as tur- 
nips, with the addition of a tablespoon- 
ful more of sugar, make an excellent 
substitute for turnips? And if a few 
turnips are added cannot be told from 
turnips.—Mra. John 7. Byrum, Craw- 


Of All Berries! 


is the Greatest 

‘ol Berry the world 
re) has everknown, 
“i discovered in 





trained on arbors or trellises of any kind. 
The Eagveving shows one Plant from photo July 1, 


1910, which is trained to a large trellis loaded with 
fruit, and continued bearing until October. 

The Fruit is black, almost coreless and the large lus- 
cious Berries borne in enormous clusters will literally 
melt in your mouth. It is unsurpassed for eatin 
fresh, cooked, canned or preserved in any form an 
is the Greatest of all Berries for all Climates. 

Everybody can and will grow this Great Berry for it 
is the easiest Fruit in the world to grow, is splendid for 
city people or any one with limited space, for it can be 
trained up from the ground like a tree producing 
Berries from 8 to 4 months, growing larger and pro- 
ducing more Fruit each year. 

We guarantee this the Greatest of all new Fruits and 
can produce facts no one can get away from and if 
any one after growing it says it is not equal to our 
claims, we will make good the amount paid for 
plants. Complete satisfaction guaranteed every one. 

Instructions for cultivation witha booklet of 
receipts for using in many ways free with all orders, 

Strong plants 30c each, 3 for 60c, 6 for $1.00, 15 for 
$2.00, 25 for $3.00, postpaid. 

Our 1911 Catalogne of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Plants and Rare New Fruits free with every order. 
MILLS SEED HOUSE, Box 45, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


Gartons Oats 


Regenerated SwedishSelect 

We will ship Gartons Regenerated Oats sube 
ject to approval. They are American-grown— 
thus thoroughly 
acclimated and 
are guaranteed in 
every way up to 
thehighstandard 
we claim for 
them. Last sea- 
son’s records ex- 
ceed even those 
of previous years 
when our cus- 
tomers were 
amazed at the 
results obtained. 


FREE Sample 
Gartons and “Garton’s 
Regenerated Oats Book of the Farm” Ordinary Oates 


If you want to grow two bushels where you grew 
one last yeur, send to us at once forthis valuable book. 
It tells all about Gartons Oats — what they have done 
for others and will do for you. Contains fall infor- 
mation on Gartons two New Breeds of Wheat— 
the earliest Spring Wheats in cultivation. Describes 
also Grertons New and Improved B 8s of Bar- 




















leys, Clovers, Alfaifas, Grasses, etc.—al! grown in 
the same scientific way as the famous Garton Oats. 
Write for this book todav—remember, it’s free. 15 


Garton-Cooper Seed Co., 3502 S, Morgan St., Chicago, IN, 

















Send for This Book 
its FREE 


It tells you how you can save bi 
money by ordering your fruit an 
ornamental trees a» shrubs, vines 
and plants direct from us by mail 
instead of through an agent. We 
have thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers all over the country which 
proves that our stock is the ki 
you want to get. 
We grow our own stock 
and guarantee it 

Send us your name address now. 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Woodlawn Nurseries 

575 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 














GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN 

wanted in every county of Ia. Ill. Ind. Kans Mo. 
Neb. Ohio. Okla. Pa. Va. and W. Va.. to sel! Stark 
Trees and commercial orchards on liberal commis- 
sion. 85 year record, world wide reputation, best 
trees, best varieties, greatest assortment. Com- 
plete Stark Year Book outfit free. Write quick for 
territory. STARK BRO’S Box 88, Louisiana, Mo. 












Free from Disease. G 
Heavier fruiting. 

Apples 9c. Other fruit in pro- 
portion. Full line ornamen- 
Noagents, You save 50per 
Complete catalogue free 


GALBRAITH 
“NEW LAND” 








consolate, they will freshen visibly under 


ford Co., Ind. 


Galbraith Nursery Co., Box 13 Fairbury, Neb. 
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Strawberries on the Farm. 


Most every farmer has begun to realize 
the great importance of having fruits of 
all kinds growing upon his farm. I am 
confident that no other investment will 
prove more prcfitable to the farmer than 
a well-managed bed of strawberries, and 
when I say this I am merely repeating 
the statement which comes from progres- 
sive farmers who are now growing this 
“best of all fruits” in such great abund- 
ance as to supply their families with big, 
red, delicious strawberries, fresh from the 





low who reads and who has a piece of 
land will start preparing the soil this 
fall so that the plants may be set early 
next spring. 

1. Select a piece of ground as near 
your residence as possible. The size of 
the plot of ground should be determined 
by the size of your family, provided you 
wish to grow only enough berries for 
home use. Three hundred plants, selected 
from several productive varieties, will 
produce all the berries a family cf five or 
six can use thrcughout the entire fruiting 














Mr. Be atty” s Family Garden. Fancy Fruit Allthe Yeur 


vines, throughout the growing season, 
with plenty to-can and preserve for win- 
ter use, 

If the farmer who never has grown 
his own strawberries only knew how eas- 
ily and inexpensively they could be grown, 
he would feel ashamed of himself for de- 
priving his family of such a luxury; I 
might say a necessity, -because strawber- 
ries are the first fruit to ripen in the 
spring just at a time when everybody is 
craving fresh fruit. 

Having all of the 
family can use the 


strawberries 
year ‘round 


your 
is not 





season besides furnishing plenty to can 
for the winter. Three hundred plants 
will require a space of ground 36x50 feet. 


Make your rows 50 feet long, and set 
the plants two feet apart in the rows. 
Each row will require 25 plants. There 


will be twelve rows and the fows should 
be three feet apart. 

‘ Cover the ground either with well- 
decayed horse cr cattle manure. this fall. 
To do this, will require just one. big two- 
horse wagon load. Spread the manure 
evenly so that every foot of the ground 
will have its share. The winter rains 








Strawberries Between Young Fruit Tree on an Idaho Ranch 


the only reason why the farmer should 
grow them. There is no other improvement 
considering the small cash outlay, which 
will more greatly enhance the value of 
a farm than a neatly laid out block of 
Strawberries. So many farmers neglect 
growing strawberries because they do not 
feel that they have sufficient knowledge 
of the work and cannot spare the time 
to care for the plants. It is these very 
fellows I am interested in, and I am going 
to outline to them an easy and sure way 
to grow big crops of big red berries, and 
I will aim to make my instructions so 
plain and easy to follow, that every fel- 





and melting snows will leach the juices of 
the manure down into the scil. The ma- 
nure will also mulch the ground, making 
it mellow and rich. 

3. Order your plants in the winter so 
you may be sure to get just the varieties 
wanted: and do not buy plants just be- 
cause they are cheap, but see to it that 
your plants come from a reliable plant 
grower who has your interest at heart. 

4. Plow the manure under in the 
spring just as soon as the soil will crum- 
ble nicely and dise or harrow until the 
soil is fine and smooth. This working 

Continued on page 65 















A PERFECT STAND 


Of potatoes is what you will get with good 
seed and an Iron Age Planter. Itplants 100 
per cent. without misses or doubles or in- 
jury totheseed. Every seed piece placed, 
Just right, at even spaces and covered uni- 
formly. The boy pays for bis labor 10 to 20 
times over, and the planter pays for itself— 
eskany user. With or without fertilizer distributor. 


Farm and 





superiority for 75 years. Send 
postal to-day for our Anni- 
versary Catalog—it tells al’ 
about our Potato Planters, 
Cultivators, Diggers, oo 
ers, — Tools, W 


FREB. Don't delay. 
BATEMAN MFO co. 
Box 1176 GRENLOCH, WN. J. 


























We Buy and Seli 
All Kinds of the 


BEST 


FIELD AND GRASS 


Aifalfa, Millet, Cane, Clover, Timothy, Kaffir, 
Popcorn, Seed Corn, Grass Seed, etc. 


Write for prices o. any quantity. 


J. G. PEPPARD 


1116 W. 8th 8t., Kansas City, Mo. 















I give a lot of new sorts for 
rial with every order I fill. 
A Grand Big Catalog 
illustrated with over 

700 engravings of vegetables 
and flowers. Send yours and 


your r Rplahbors’addre eddreeses. 


ST REGI EVERBEARING 


RASPBERRY 


Bears the first season ! 
The most productive rasp- 
, berry—planted in April, bears 
continuously from. June to 
,October of same year, The 
first to ripen and the last. Ber- 
ries large, of bright red color 
and excellent quality = ship 
200 miles in fi order. 
) Absolutely hardy asun-proof 
» Our new catalog Free—tells 
how to choose and grow small 
fruits **that produce profits.'* 

J. T. LOVETT, 


Box 212 Little Silver, N. J. 































We want you totry our Prize Seeds this year 
and have selected 50 best varieiies and put up 10,000 
seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and 






Flowers. They will produce more than $26. worth of 
Vegetables and 10 bushels of Flowers. 

800 Seeds Cabbage 3 Rest Varieties 3 pkts. 
2,600 Lettuce = ie 

iT) Onion 2 “ 7 2 i) 

1,000 “ Radish | Wee = | Bie 

300 “+ Tomato ee 4 Bes 
YY a4 . Turnip 4 oe oe oe 


F 30 Grand Flowering Yostetics 
= all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with a 
10c Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid, 10c 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 














APPLE TREES Direct to you at 
) Wholesale Prices—6 to 20c each for 


No. 1 Trees, grown here in the Blizzard 
Belt. The hardiest, most productive, 
Northwestern varieties with most perfect 
fibrous root system, which bear fruit in 
the shortest time possible. The most complete line of 
Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens. Fruit Plants, Ros- 
es and Flowering Shrubs. We employ no agents. 
Write for Catalog at once. 














Psa SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Sold on The Ford Plan, which guar- 
antees satisfaction and saves you 
Best varieties Gar en, Flower and id Seeds, 
toes, Kulbs, Trees, Shrabs and Small Fruit Plante. TSon. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 
5 EED money on every purchase. Our cat- 
tains lots of testimonials trom our customers. It’s free. 


THAT DO NOT DISAPPOINT 
alog tells about it, gives desc: stpicen ane low prices on 
FORD SEED CO., Dept. 14 Ravenna, Ohie. 
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Seedling Fruits and Vegetables. 

The growing of new varieties of fruits 
and vegetables is properly the work of 
expert sepcialists, yet there is profit and 
pleasure to the ordinary farmer and the 
wide awake gardener in so doing. Every 
year we grow these new varieties and 
have done so for the past 25 years. We 
grow manly small fruts and _ potato 
seedlings. 

The potato is an interesting plant to 
handle. Its variations in all respects 
are so numerous. The greatest trouble 
is in getting our own seed. Very few 
varieties of potatoes prcduce seed balls. 
The Blue Victor and the Seneca Beauty 
in most years will produce them plenti- 
fully. About all varieties will boom, but 
the most of these blast. In order to get 
erosses we plant a number of varieties 
in the same patch with the two kinds 
and let the insects and bees do the fer- 
tilizing. 

The seed balls we let remain on the 
stalk till it matures and when taken in 
they are cut in two and this hastens 
the decomposition of the meaty  sub- 
stance, and the seed loosen and are 
easily separated, washed and dried, the 
same as we do the tomato seed. 

In the spring the seed are sown in 
the hot bed. They germinate quickly 
and make a rapid growth. The plants 
are handled like the tomato plant, by 
transplanting two or thee times; first 
time in the hot-bed and afterwards in 
the cold frames. After all danger from 
frosts are past we transplant to the open 
field. They are easily transplanted, the 
plant seldom ever wilting. 

The variations in the growth and hab- 
its of this plant are astonishing. In 
shape, color, season, productiveness and 
foliage, the variations are as numerous 
as the seeds sown—no two alike. In 
quality there is also a very great vari- 
ation. Ordinarily no disease affects the 
plants the first year, but the second and 
third year’s growth may show their weak- 
nesses, 

In productiveness the number of 
tubers will vary greatly. We have had 
them run from two to thirty tubers in 
the hill. We seldom retain those show- 
ing few tubers even if they are large. 
We prefer the plant yielding a moderate 
number instead. The potatoes are not 
liable to be hollow and generally of a 
better quality. 

In shapes we have round, long, flat, 
knobby—everything but square. In col- 
or, red, white, pink or russet, blue and 
mixed, like the old Peachblow or Blue 
Victor. Foliage is also very variable— 
some strong; some weak. The first year 
we save the product of each plant and 
begin the weeding out of unsatisfactory 
kinds the second and third years. We 
keep no ill shaped kinds, nor those 
having weak foliage. Our object is to 
get healthy plants, producing a limited 
number of good tubers. In color of 
tuber we prefer blue or pink skinned. 
These are in general more healthy and 
of a finer quality Whites and reds are 
not so satisfactory. 

One fact about seedling potatoes is 
that the strongest foliage plants are re- 
sisters of the blight and yet they pro- 
duce soggy potatoes of poor quality, such 
as the Carman. Blue Victor and Seneca 
Beauty are exceptions to this, however, 
both being blight proof and of fine qual- 
ity. 

After the third year our plants are 
established and we plant them as we do 
the older kinds. We pursue this work 
not especially for profit. The love of 
nature’s wonderful resources displayed 
in the manifold variations named amply 
pay us for our efforts, and then we have 
the satisfaction of having something 
good in the potato line. We have quite 


Co., Ind. 
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Growing Black Locust Posts. 

No ground in central Indiana is too 
rough or too poor to grow locust trees, 
and we have some pretty rough ground, 
also some very poor ground. 

We have set about 8,500 locust seed- 
lings here and there on the rough broken 
parts of our farm, and I can’t see but that 
the healthiest, thriftiest young trees we 
have are on some of our steepest breaks 
and along gullies. We can get sprouts 
given to us, but we much prefer the seed- 
lings for they are so much easier set out. 

In February or March, often too, in 

April we buy our seedlings 18 to 24 inches 
high of our local nurseryman. We pro- 
ceed to set them now and then while the 
weather is fit and the ground soft. We 
usually thrust an ordinary tiling spade 
down, with a shove and a twist we pull it 
out, leaving a suitable incision for the al- 
ready root-pruned locust seedling. It is 
“stuck in” and the earth pressed around 
it with the foot. When ground is favor- 
able two men can set 2,000 seedlings a 
day. 
li is advisable to prune the trees occa- 
sionally as they grow up. We would ad- 
vise, however, that they should not be 
planted near tillable ground as they are 
great sprouters. 

Borers often attack locust groves and 
ruin them, but we have not been bothered 
much by them. I am of the opinion the 
borer will not attack a healthy grove near 
so quickly or do the damage as on a weak, 
scrubby grove. We cannot see anything 
more profitable than growing locusts on 
waste land at present.—Abraham Bros., 
Morgan Co., Ind. 
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Grow Some Grapes. 
Where grapes thrive, the farmer or 
fruit grower can not make a mistake in 
setting out a good vineyard. Last spring 
we added 205 vines to our vineyard and 
next spring we expect to add as many 
more. The local and shipping demand 
for good grapes is steadily growing, com- 
mensurate with the demands and high 
prices for other food products. 
One great advantage in a vineyard is 
that the vines will grow and produce for 
so leng a time. The young man who now 
plants a grape vine will, through care, 
pick grapes from the same vine when he 
becomes old and gray haired, and perhaps 
his childrens’ children will gather grapes 
from the same vine. Another value of 
the grape is in its early bearing qualities. 
jood, strong two-year-old stocks will be- 
gin to bear the second year after setting, 
and will continue to bear indefinitely. 
Grapes as a fruit are becoming more 
popular, and especially so of late owing 
to the wide popularity of sweet grape 
juice. One who has a large crop of 
grapes at a season when they are cheap 
can make them into sweet grape juice at 
home.—H. H. Shepard, Franklin Co., Mo. 

> & & 

Among the Flowers. 
As a rule the tuberose blooms but 
once. After that the bulb is hardly 
worth keeping unless it happens to be a 
double, if so, lift and dry off the bulb 
before frost comes. Wrap in cotton and 
store in a box in a warm room until 
spring. 
Worms are very injurious to plants 
in pots. We had a calla which was a 
nice bulb when potted but after a few 
weeks it turned yellow and seemed to be 
dying. 
Taking it up we found a large worm 
had eaten all of the bottom of the bulb 
and a part of the side. We repotted it 
and soon it began to put out new leaves 





a number of seedlings to plant this sea- 
son of the second and third year class. 
Many of these are fine. 

Why not create more interest in this 
work of growing new kinds. It adds 
much every way to the pleasure of life 
Our farm boys could become experts in 


solve the problem of its disease is to take 


and blessomed in the winter following. 
It is best when plants are repotted to 
sift the soil so that there will be no dan- 
ger of there being worms in it, and when 
the plant seems sickly the best way to 


it up and give it new soil.—Ruth Ray- 


of the home and farm better than those 
given elsewhere.—/. H. Haynes, Carroll 






FERTILE SEEDS. for 16C 


1600 Lettuce 
1000 Onion 


1000 Radish 
100 Tomato 
1600 Turnip 100 
1200 Brilliant Flower Seeds, 50sorts 
Any one of these packages is worth 
the price we ask for the whole 
10,000 kernels to start with. It is 





a Send 16 cents in stamps to-day and 
we will send you this great collection of seeds by 
return mail. We’ll also mail you absolutely free 
our great catalog for 1911—all postpaid 

JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
1. South Sth Street, LeCrosse, 








Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bul Vines, Shrubs, 
wy of car lots 
of FRUIT and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, 1,200 
acres, 50 in hardy Roses, 
none better grown. 4 
greenhouses of Palms, 
Ferns, Ficus, Gerani- 
ums and other things too 
numerous to mention. 











Seeds, Plants, Bul Roses, 

etc.,by mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Immense stock of SUPERB 
CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. Acres 
of Peonias and other Perennials. 50 choice 
collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 
Elegant 168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it 
today and see what values we give for your 
money. Direct deal will secure you the best at 
first cost, 57 years. ) 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 104, Painesville, 0. 
$100 vive SEEDS 


For Only LOS 
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Pkt. Verbena, Extra Special Mixed 
Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fld. Mixed 
To get our Garden Annual into 
the hands of as many Bower 
f : lovers as possible we will send 

; > the above 10 packets of First Cisss 
‘ {/ | =* Seeds for only 1) cents postpaid. 
4. LLER & 00., BOX 313 FLORAL PARK, N. ¥. 


Strawberries From Seed 


RIPE FRUIT IN 4 MONTHS 
: This Wonderful Everbearing 
Strawberry is a great curiosity. 
ityrowerapidly,and will begin 
4 tofruit in about 4 months after 
: ay seeds, and continues to 
bear fruit constantly all sum- 
mer and fall, 3¢ pint of berries 
hie, having been picked from one 
- Plant as late as October. Seed 


produce early fruiting plants 
which will unti tate in 
fall, and if taken in the house 
he ad ° | a TA ne. spate 
everywhere. 
For only 10c we will send 100 remen ng Strawberry 
OTT bo nacented mat envelope gad when emt? covers 
as ent on any order for seeds 

our 1911 Catalogue, w’ ch is included’ Free. 

SMITH BROS. SEED CO., Box 637, AUBURN, N. Y. 


WskyNEW CASTLE ROSES 
\ SY 


uisitely perfumed. Prices and 
Roses you to plant. FREE— 
a strong plant ofour new, hardy, everbloomirg 
bush Rose Jeannette Heller, if you send us the names 
of six persons interested in Roses, It grows and 
everywhere, and is the greatest Rose in the world. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Rose Specialists, Bax 0 New Caste, lad 























aes Sree. etc. 
Best varie ies at low 
prices. e also 
carry full line 

of Nursery 


stock. German Nurseries, 
Box 106, Beatrice, Neb. 
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Feeding the Orchard. 

All orchards, to be the most profitable, 
must be fed in some way. Land planted 
to fruit trees cannct be treated to a ro- 
tation of crops as is other soil, conse- 
quently it should have attention in the 
way of good applications of suitable fer- 
tilizing materials. ‘ 

Of course, cover crops such as cowpeas, 
rye, clcvers, etc., can be used to great 
advantage in renewing the soif supply of 
humus, and to a great extent the supply 
of nitrogen, but they can not be expected 
to do it all. 

While perhaps many soils may be in 
fairly good condition as regards nitrogen, 
or if not may be fairly well supplied by 
the use of the legumes, there are few 
soils that do not need potash and phos- 
phoric acid supplied in some form, at 
some time. These two plant food ele- 
ments are often lacking, and especially 
in much of the wern clay soil and expe- 
rience has proved to me that their appli- 
cation is very profitable. In fact to have 
well matured, high colored fruits we must 
have them. 

On many fruit farms the complaint 
that the trees do not bear is common 
and the farmer does not know what is 
the matter. It does not always cccur 
to him that perhaps he is not feeding 
his trees enough. They seem to present 
a strong healthy growth of both wood 
and foliage and in most every way in 
the spring they look as if they ought 
to preduce a large yield of fruit, but 
tor some reason the fruit does not ap- 
pear, or if even the buds have appeared, 
they drop either when young or at some 
later date. Often the trouble is that the 
orchard is starving for something to pro- 
duce fruit on. 

The soil is lacking in the available 
elements mentioned—potash and _ phos- 
phorus. The need of these is indicated 
by the fruiting rather than the foliage 
condition of the trees. Just what ele- 
ment of feeding material is best to use on 
the orchard is only found out by expe- 
rience, or a thorcugh knowledge of the 
character of the soil. 

However, under average soil condi- 
tions, where the yield of fruit is not sat- 
isfactory, materials which contain five 
to eight ner cent of available phos- 
phoric acid and from eight to twelve 
per cent of potash will give good results 
and may be used with profit at the start. 
After a little experimenting you will be 
able to determine what amount to use 
for future applications. 

In the above material I did not men- 
tion any nitrogen, as that element is 
very expensive to buy, yet free if we 
only gather it. Where orchards have 
clean cultivation until mid-summer and 
then are planted to some cover crop of 
the legume family which is turned under 
the tollowing spring, there is not much 
likelihood of this element being needed. 
Where the soil is inclined to be thin, 
however, a little nitrogen may be added 
at times to advantage. 

My plan for feeding the orchard is to 
supply this fertilizing material in the 
early part of the summer, not all at once 
in the early spring, but a little along as 
the season advances until mid-summer; 
then, after the ground has been thor- 
oughly worked up to this time plant to 
some cover crop for the fall and winter, 
to be turned under in the early spring. 

By this method I am able to supply 
humus, and also get the benefit of the 
fertilizing material during the growing 
season when it is most needed to manure 
the crop. This material is not all needed 
In the early spring, but I believe is 

ed in greater quantities later, so I 
tty to make my applications at the most 
appropriate time. However, my expe- 
ence has been that unless the soil 1s 
Well supplied with humus, and some 
rep to keep it from washing during the 
Winter season there is little need of try- 
ing to produce fruit from the fertilizer. 
My land being rather hilly I am compelled 
to keep the ground well covered during 
the winter to keep it from washing. 

I consider a good foundation of hu- 
mus and nitrogen, with the addition of 
‘nficient supply of the other two, named 

ore, an ideal condition (or at least ap- 
"aching the ideal) for the fruiting of 
the trees—Harry Harper, Kane Co., IU. 







Free guide to lighter work. 
The Planet Jr 1911 illustrated catalogue is a complete 
guide to lighter farm work, better crops, and more 
money. Every farmer and gardener should possess it as soon 
as the mail can bringit. What’s the sense of drudging 
when you don’t have to? Write today, and let 
this free book help you select the labor-saving 


implements you need, fh 









S L Allen & Co Box 110€B Phila Pa 
No. 11) Planet Jr Double-Wheel d 







pe has an important improve. 
ment for 191l—a _ steel-f 

making it practically in- 
destructille. Adapted 
to many kinds of 
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This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives you our 
factory wholesale prices and explains all—saving you 
$5 to $40 on any famous Kalamazoo stove or range, 
including gas stoves. Sold only direct to homes. 
Over 140.000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns. Over 400 styles and sizes to select from. 
$100,000 bank bond guarantee. We prepay all freight and giveyou 4 

—30 Days’ Free Trial 
—360 Days’ Approval Test 
—CASH OR CREDIT 

Write a postal for our book today—any responsible person can 
have same credit as your home stores would give you—and you save 
$5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than the Kalamazoo could 
be made—at any price. Prove it, before we keep your money. Be 
anindependent buyer Send name for Free Catalogue No. 2694 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


$2.10 Worth to 





eM aCeV icv itteVAuy 
Direct to ‘You 


—“And Gas 
Stoves, Too” 





















Oven Thermom- 
eter Makes 
Baking Easy 































21 Packets Superb 
Test for Sorts Really 


Only 10 Cents SEEDS FREE for Trial 


Our Superior Home Grown Seeds are fresh, reliable and guaranteed to grow. We will mail the followin 
21 sorts (21 liberal size packets, better thin others use in collections) for 10 cents and enclose catalogue an 
check for 10 cts. worth more your selection Free. Thus making these Free. Money back if not satisfied. 
BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best extra early sort. PEPPER, Crimson King, early, large, sure. 
CABBACE, Lightning Express, early, sure header. RADISH, White icicle, Best, early, long, tender. 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-Long, best table sort. TOMATO, Earliana, best, extra early, smooth. 
CELERY, Golden, Self-Bianching, best crisp, keeps. TURNIP, Sweet German, large, sweet, good. 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, prolific, good. ASTER, Deposit Show, 200 best showy sorts. 
DIANTHUS PINKS, Prize Mixed, 100 best sorts. 
PANSY, Berlin Clants, mammoth, rich colors. 
COSMOS, Clients Mixed. POPPY, Grand Mixed. 
SWEET PEAS, California Ciants, la mixed. 
ANNUALS, Summer Garden, 500 fine jowers. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, WN. Y. 













LETTUCE, May King, tender, delicious. 
MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford, the best everywhere. 
WATERMELON, Deposit yy earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 Ibs., 1000 bus. per acre. 
FARSNIP, improved Guernsey, smooth, sweet. 
= We are extensive and reliable growers. 
Teli ali your friends to send. 




















Every American Planter knows that 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


UT—do YOU know why they are the Best Seeds that can be grown for planting 

in 1911? Our address is W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, 
Philadelphia. Send us your address, and we shall mail, without cost, a copy of 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG FOR 1911, a bright New Book of 
174 pages that tells The Plain Truth About THE BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS. 


FREE 


Everybody likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT variety is the largest and strongest grower, as well as 
the heaviest fruiter, we offer tosend you TWO PLANTS (worth 
te ney absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 

tries from a test bed grown from but two GIANT plants set 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
young plants for anew bed. If you care to send 10 cents for 
mailing expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the spring. 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our “HARDY BLIZZAR 
BELT” Trees and Plants. Write to-day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 


THE CARDNER NURSERY CO..Box 314, Osane, low> 


CAHOON SEED 
Saves buying expensive drills. Most SOWER 


perfect broadcast sower forall grain 
and grass seed. Accurate, simple, 
durable. Made of steel, iron and brass. Lasts alife time. 
aves time, saves seed and gives bigger crops. 

Highest priced sower made, but pays for itself many times yearly. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will deliver the Cahoon to any 
express office east of the Mississippi River on receipt of $4. Send for 
© Sowers’ Manual;” tells how to produce bigger crops with 
less seed. It’s Free. 


GOODELL CO.. 65 Mam St. AnTRIM. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DFACH TREES = 





















































3 ft. 4c: 2to3ft light, 8c. 200,000 Apples, 50,000 ay 
50,000 Plums, 100,000 Cherry, 300,000 Carolina Popular. an 


millions of Grape and amail fruits. Secure varieties now 
pay inspring. Buy from the man who has the goods 


and save disappointment. 


Sheerin’s 





Catalog Free to Every y. 
Dansville, 
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Fragrant-Leaved Geraniums. 

Every collection of plants ought to in- 
clude some of the fragrant-leaved gera- 
niums. They are not only beautiful on 
account of their foliage, but are ex- 
tremely useful for cutting from, for use 
in small bouquets. 

The Rose variety has leaves of deli- 
cate fragrance, and is perhaps the best 
known sort. It can be grown as a small 
tree, or in shrubby form. If preferred 
in the shape of a tree, pinch off the top, 
and allow half a dozen branches to start 
at the top of the stalk, breaking off all 
that start below. When these branches 
have made a growth of six inches, nip 
off the ends and other branches _ will 
start, and in this way you soon secure 
the foundation for a close, compact head 
for your little tree. If you prefer the 
shrub form, nip off the top of the plant 
six inches from the surface of the soil, 
and allow branches to be sent up from 
the base of the plant. The Rose variety 
is exceedingly tractable, and a well-grown 
specimen is a beautiful object. 

The Dr. Livingston variety has leaves 
something like the Rose variety in shape, 
but they are very much more finely cut; 
indeed, they have a fern-like delicacy 
which makes them extremely valuable 
as decorative plants when well grown, 
and their leaves add just the airy, grace- 
ful finish which a small bouquet needs 
to make it charming without being heavy 
or clumsy in effect. Indeed, its branches 
often take on a drooping habit, and fall 
below the pot on all sides, while the 
main stalk has an upright character 
quite at variance with the droop of the 
branches. 

The Variegated Rose Geranium is a 
small-growing plant, having foliage of a 
pale green, edged and blotched with 
white. Like all variegated plants, it is 
not of as robust growth as could be de- 
sired. Fernifolia is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the fragrant-leaved gera- 
niums. Its foliage is quite as delicate 
and filmy as that of the fern, and a few 
of its leaves give a moss-rose effect to a 
cluster of flowers, when used with them. 
In order to make it a good plant for the 
window, it must be cut back severely 
during the first year of its life, thus se- 
curing compactness by inducing as many 
branches as possible to start from the 
main stalk. 

The Apple Geranium has leaves unlike 
the other fragrant kinds, they are shaped 
nearly like those of the tozale, or flow- 
ering section. They have a delightfully 
spicy odor. This variety is a low 
grower, 

The Nutmeg Geranium resembles the 
Apple very much in all respects save that 
of fragrance. Good for the window gar- 
den where a small, low plant is wanted. 

The Lemon and Musk varieties are 
much like those of the Rose in habit of 
growth, and shape of leaf, but have 
coarser foliage, and their odors have in 
them the peculiar qualities indicated by 
their respective names. 

All these geraniums, with the excep- 
tion of the Apple, are easily grown from 
cuttings. The Apple does not strike 
readily, and is generally raised from 
seed. 

If you want to cut freely from any of 
these during the summer, put out a plant 
of each in the open ground, and you will 
be surprised at the strong growth it will 
make. A small plant will soon develop 
into one of good size, and furnish all the 
foliage you care to use in bouquets for 
home use of your friends —Frank H. 
Sweet. 
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Plants in Winter. 

Plants brighten and beautify a home 
as nothing else can and even during the 
extreme cold weather of northern lat:i- 
tudes are easy to keep if one is careful 
instead of negligent on the few nighis 
when the mercury drops below zero. 

Geraniums, begonias, petunias, oxaiis, 
fuchias, heliotropes and in fact any one 
of the house plants found in the sittin’ 
room window do best if not watered 
too freenently during the winter. Wheu 
they are watered, thorouvhly soak th 


of the room a little higher than usual 
during the first few hours. Never water 
plants at night but always as eariy in 
the morning as possible, and preferably 
ou a sunny day. 

Plants are usually kept on a table or 
stand in front of a window, and a south 
window is best. When the extreme cold 
weather comes remove them every night 
to a place on the floor directly under 
the table or stand and wrap a _ heavy 
four legs of the table and its top mak- 
ing it easy to do this without danger of 
breaking the plants. This insures them 
blanket or comforter around them, the 
against danger from the cold draughts 
which blew in around the sash on windy 
nights. Where the house is very old 
and it is impossible to keep a fire dur- 
ing the night make a tight box long 
enough to hold the plants or utilize any 
old chest and at bed time put the plants 
in it closing the lid and making it as 
nearly air tight as _ possible. In the 
morning the plants can be taken out and 
they will be found none the worse for 
the hours spent in their close sleeping 
apartment. In the day time a spread 
and pillow converts the box or chest into 
a cozy seat. 

During late winter plants begin to 
show the effect of bad air and extremes 
of heat and cold. The best remedy is 
to open the windew for a few minutes 
every day during the hour when the sun 
will shine upon them and there is no 
danger of their being frozen. It is bet- 
ter however to remove coleus and _ be- 
gonias during the time as they are very 
easily chilled.—JLalia Mitchell. 


Winter Care of House Plants. 

Certainly sister, your plants require 
moisture in the atmosphere as well as 
in the soil, but don’t you know too much 
water is as bad for them as net enough. 

Give the soil time to dry out on the 
surface. Don't keep it wet all the time 
unless you want your plants to die off. 

Put a little camphor in the water used 
to wet the so!l if white worms are trou- 
blesome. 

Do not expect your plants to thrive 
if the leaves are not washed off regularly. 

Crowded plants grow tall and spind- 
ling and are never attractive even when 
in bloom. 

Place geraniums near the glass. If 
the buds blast, see if the drainage has 
not become clogged.—Fannie M. Wood, 
Rush Co., Ind. 
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Fruit That Brings the Gold. 


When you have fruit to sell it is fine to 
get a dollar a bushel, as many have lately 
done who are in that lucky list. But so 
many are not thus fortunate! They may 
have a few gnarly, poor apples for home 
use and that is about all. No money to 
help pay taxes from the orchard. 
And yet there is a lot of good clean 
money in fruit for the man who will 
take the time to grow it. Right now is 
a good time to get ready for the next 
year’s crop. Look at your trees and 
see if you are satisfied with them. Are 
they not scraggly, weakened by the drafts 
made on them by suckers and limbs that 
ought to be removed, or infested with in- 
sect pests of different kinds? 
Trimming trees is quite an art, but 
the average farmer can master it. One 
thing is to keep the dead branches cut 
off. Another is to get rid of all the suck- 
er shoots that take the life of the trees 
and give back no return. Still another 
is to thin out the top and let the sun- 
shine in. All branches that cross and 
rub against each other should be removed. 
The lower branches should be up high 
enough so that the horses and men can 
work under them freely. 
And while you are thinking about it, 
would it not be a good plan to set out a 
few more trees next spring? But make 
up your mind to take care of them if you 
do. It is the price of success.—Z. L. Vin- 
“Tr t. 
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soil, and if possible keep the temperature 
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Kellogg Plants 


Will Yield $500 to $800 per Acre 


THE Kellogg 1911 strawberry book is the mos* 
complete treatise on strawberry growing ever 
written. It tells the farmer how to grow big 
crops of big, red strawberries and how to sell 
them at big prices. No matterwhere you live or 
what kind of soil you have, this book will tell you 
how to prepare your soil, what varieties to set, 
and how to manage the plants to insure best 
Tesults. One acre of Kellogg Thoroughbred 
lants grown the Kellogg way will yield to 
on Get this beautifully illustrated 64-page 
book and learn how easy it is to gtow straw- 
berries for market or home use. It’s » 


B. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, Box680 Three Rivers, Mich, 
Grows From Seed 


FOUR MONTHS FROM PLANTING 

A few Ground Almonds 
(Chufa)growingin your 
garden this year will 
give you @ great deal 
of pleasure. Plant in 
Spring and you will get 
@ crop _in about four 
months. The nutis of fine 
flavor, resembling the 
cocoanut or almond; meat 
is snow white; shéll 
thin, and great pro- 
ducer. One nut planted 
will produce from 100 
to 200 nuts. 1 grow 
in any soil or location. 
To get new customers 
to test our seeds we will 
mail 50 Ground Almond 
nuts and 1911 Seed Cata- 
logue with 106. Due Bill, 
; y a all for 10¢cents. Send to- 
a * J : ? dayand havesomething 
in your garden to surprise your neighbors. 
—MILLS SEED:CO.. Box 600. Washington, lowa__ 

































BIG SEED BOOK FREE 


BEST NEW CROP GROWN SEEDS 
IN THE WORLD AT FARMER PRICES. 
In addition we give a whole lot of extra 
seeds with every order. OUR BIG ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF FARM AND 
GARDEN SEEDS IS NOW READY. It 
is FREE to you A postal card will bring 
it to your door. Write for it today; also 
sead the address of your seighbors who 
buy seeds. Address, 





GREGORY’S HONEST 


FLOWER SEED OFFER 

We will send you these ten ges of Gregory's 

Honest Flower Seeds, postpaid, for 25 cents in coin. 
90 cents worth for 25 cents 

1 pkg. Aster, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . . 0c. 
1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . 15c- 
1 pkg. Coreopsis, Gre *s Special Fancy Mixture, 05c. 
1 pkg. Poppy, Gagersts Fan Double Mixed Annuals, 1c. 
1 pkg. Mignonette, Gregory’s rge Flowering, very rich 16c. 
1 pkg. Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixture, Itc. 
1 pkg. Petunia, Gregory’s Finest Hybrid Mixture, . 15c. 
1 pkg. Candytuft, Gregory's Finest Mixed, . . « @5c. 
1 pkg. Nasturtium, Dwarf, Finest Mixed, . . . « 05 
1 pkg. Sweet Peas, Extra Choice Mixed, . . . «- 05¢- 
10 packages sent for 25¢ in coin. 
Our 1911 Catalogue » more 

rofusely illustrated than ever, 
2 just ont. A copy to you for 

e 
















as e 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
41 EI Marblehead, Mass. 





WASHINGTON 

Irrigated Apple Land 
(No cash payment required) 
To a limited number of actual settlers, we are 
offering irrigated apple land in the heart of rich 
Washington fruit belt; no cash payment required 
for six years. Opportunity of a lifetime to own 
your own home and be independent. Write for 
information. 


Palouse Irrigation & Power Co., Spokane 





Boost for Successful Farming. 
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The Farmer's Strawberry Bed 
Continued from page 61 

of the ground will incorporate the soil 
and manure together and make an ideal 
bed for the plants. Get standard varie- 
ties which have a reputation for fruiting 
in all soils and in all localities. I would 
suggest August Luther, Climax, or Vir- 
ginia for extra early; Bederwood, War- 
field, or Crescent for early; Senator Dun- 
lap, Glen Mary or Haverland for mid- 
season; Stevens’ Late, Doran or Sample 
for late. Indeed, it would be a good plan 
to set twenty-five plants of each of these 
as this would give you an assortment of 
the very best varieties, which would give 
you berries from the very earliest to the 
latest. It will also give you six male 
and six female varieties, which will per- 
fectly mate each other and make sure a 
big crop of perfectly formed fruit. The 
varieties I have named are good canners 
and splendid for table use. 

5. Make shallow, straight marks in 
the soil every three feet so that you can 
set the plants in straight rows. Before 
setting the plants, cut off the ends of the 
roots. This may be best dcne with old 
shears or sharp knife before the bunches 
are opened. A trowel, dibble or spade 
may be used in setting. Simply make an 
opening in the soil about six inches deep, 
and see that the roots of each plant ex- 
tend straight down into the opening. 
Hold the crown of the plant above the 
soil and press the soil firmly against the 
roots. 

6. Cultivate or hoe shallow as soon as 
the plants are set, and stir the soil after 
each rain throughout the growing season. 
Should you have a dry spell, stir the 
soil every ten days during the drouth and 
always after a rain just as soon.as your 
soil will do to work in. 

7. After your plants have been set 
two or three weeks, they will start bloom- 
ing. These blooms should be cut or 
pinched off. If you allow the plants to 
fruit the same season they are set, it 
will greatly weaken them, and if the sea- 
son is dry, this immature fruiting will so 
exhaust the plants as to cause them to 
die. 

8. When runners begin to form, layer 
them along the rows when hoeing and 
draw soil over the runner cord to hold 
it in place. When the rows have filled 
in with plants, all the remainder of the 
runner plants should be cut off. If the 
plants are allowed to mat thickly in the 
row they will fruit heavily, but the ber- 
ries will be small; but by not allowing 
the plants to set closer than six inches 
to each other will insure you large berries. 

9. If these rules are followed, by fall 
you will have continucus rows of beautiful 
plants. After the first heavy freeze, you 
should cover the plants and the ground 
with straw about two inches thick. The 
mulching should cover the entire patch. 

10. In the Spring when new growth 
starts, take a fork and remove the straw 
that lies on the row of plants. Simply 
make a part or opening in the straw 
which lies directly over the rows, leaving 
the straw undisturbed between the rows 
and up close to the plants. This will 
keep the soil moist as well as keep the 
fruit clean when the berries begin to 
ripen. 

Now, isn’t growing strawberries much 
easier than you supposed? And the en- 
tire cash out-lay for plants will not ex- 
ceed more than from $3.00 to $4.00; the 
work will be done during spare times and 
should not be figured. From a patch cf 
plants such as I have described, you get 
from 300 to 600 quarts of the very choice- 
est berries. When you stop to figure up 
the expenses, can you affcrd to do without 
having your own strawberries fresh from 
the vines, at a cost less than one cent a 
quart, besides making your home sgur- 
roundings more beautiful. 

While these instructions are for the 
benefit of thcse who want berries for home 
use only, they can be applied commer- 
cially as well. Should any reader of 
Successful Farming wish to enter into 
Strawberry growing on a commercial scale 
or if I have not made the handling of the 

me strawberry bed plain, I will be 
rleased to give further instructions 
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° RAMA? Baa am Yo hy Guie Gale Gatly lem> 
FREIGE t PAID tals, except Texas, Colo- 
Rubber Roofing Pd a oy 


ONE-PLY « + «* Weighs 35 ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per 

TWO-PLY -«« Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per 

THREE-PLY « Weighs 55 Ibs., roe sept em. $1.50 or hy 
° — b~ 2 pF yt he for immediate shipment. 





for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
pean aA or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 190 , East St. Louis, Ills. 


The Only Implement Necessary 
to Follow the Plow in Any Kind of Ground 


is the“ ACME.” It cuts, crushes, levels, turns and smoothes in one operation, and thoroughly works all the soil, 
the **ACME” leaves trash buried after 
On Plowed Corn Stubble the sha.p sloping coulters have thor- 
oughly sliced and cut - its valuabje fertilizing qualities are availabie. The coulters cut 
through to the undersoil leaving no pany yd air spaces between the furrow slices. The under 
soil is thoroughly compacted and the top soil loose attracting and conserving all the moisture. 
J ——s JE ea rizr Harrow Git Yo 
t ¢ " ' 

Bieed ; - ba be . & Gi "Tr Valu for Your Mone. 
because {ft does more work in the same time than any other Harrow and with the least strain 
on horses. The construction is steel and iron. Every part warranted. Sizes are 
from 3 to 17% ft. wide—a size for your requirements, Get our combined cata- 

and fromi your dealer, our Agents of the home office. | 


DUANE H. NASH, Incorporated 
143 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 


General Agents, Lutter & Jacobi, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Waterbury Implement Co., 
Minneapolis, Mian. 

























Free Book 





No Money Down 
No Note 
No Contract 


4 Dew ern 


let me send Chatham Fa Mill to your 
a Station Hy month’s trial. 0 money, no 
contract and I pay the freight. Return at my ex- 
pense or keep it and take a year to pay me. Just let 
me prove the money you can make with a 


CHATHAM iistcd'creder 


and Seed Grader 


Cleans and grades all kinds of seeds, grasses and grains. Don't 
grow weeds or thin stands. Landand taxes are too high. Double 
the crops, get better crops and have high-priced seed to sell. Send 
postal now for my factory price, liberal terms, and get FREE 

BOOK No. 137. Tells how thousands are making big, 
extra profits witha Chatham, Send your name by next mail, 
sige Address Manson Campbell, Pres., 

MANSON CAMPBELL A ee ich. 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Paul, 3 Seattie, Wash. 
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3 tra Bone, Shell and Corn Mill 
ol & A money-saver and money-maker, Cracked grain, 
ym 08 ore id bone and shell, increase eg roduction when 
a ed properly. The “ENTERPRIS is a wonder, 
abi Strongly built, reliable, runs easily and won’t get out of 

: order. Grinds dry bones, corn, oyster and other she 
net etc. Price of Mill shown, No. is $8.50. Weight, 
sa Ibs. Grinds 1X bushels of corn an hour. Hardware and 
80 general stores everywhere, 
rap 2 Catalogue FREE. Famous Recipe Book, “The 
hag Raterprising Housekeeper,” for 4 cents ia stamps. : 
sal al he THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., Dert.29, Panascrraia, Pa, 
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Poultry tor Profit 


Locations in the Southeast should ap 

Poultry Raisers. The ease with which poul- 
try can be raised there and the demand mean 
best advantage in profit making. The cli- 
mate gives a laying period of ten and one- 
half months—hens get green food for that 
time. Poultry products find market at high 
prices in Southern cities, the North and in 
the West Indies. Lands at a low price suited 
for poultry, for fruit truck and general farm- 
ing. Our publications sent on request. 

Homeseekers’ Tickets via Ohio River Gateways 


mM. V. RICHARDS 


The 
tle machine ever 
invented for far- 
mer or stockman. 
Make your own 
rope from binder 
twine at twocents 
per baiter rope or 
cow tie. Strong 
er than factory 
mace ae Ly 
ways ap 
can be me atany 
= time. You can 
pe or cow tie in three minutes. Any 
size or length. Send $1.50 for a machine. Weight only 
four pounds Agents Wanted. 
Land and Industrial Agent Southern Railway E. 0. BERG, MFG. CO., Madison, Minn. 


1332PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. Consult the experts who advertise in 
a Successful Farming. Ask them to send 
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Boys, here’s to you, the best there is 
on the farm except the girls. Here’s to 
you, the future farmers, the ones 
who will keep this world from starv- 
ing, keep it from going to the dogs— 
because you boys have got to be, and I’m 
sure you will be, the backbone of the 
country. = 

You've got a big load of responsibility 
resting upon those young shoulders of 
yours. Maybe you don’t think so. May- 
be father hasn’t given you much of a 
hand in running the farm. Maybe he 
doesn’t consult you very’ much about af- 
fairs. But never mind. He will some 
day see that his burden is greater than 
he can bear alone and he will lean heavily 
on you. But you've got to get ready for 
that day by studying farming so he will 
not feel anxious about the responsibilities 
he puts upon you. You've got to show 
yourself capable of handling the farm. 

Do you realize that the farm is a big 
business institution, that there’s more money 
invested in the farm and its equipment 
than most city business men have in- 
vested in their business? Do you won- 
der that father is anxious when he sees 
that he must give up the active manage- 
ment of the farm? 

Boys, we are going to help you get 
ready for real life—for success on the 
farm, by giving you a regular depart- 
ment so that we can give you lessons in 
agriculture and in handicraft work. We 
are going to also give you a story of 
inspiration each time that will show you 
what some other boy has done to better 
his conditions. You know a boy likes to 
beat his father at something. He likes 
to be able to grow better corn or make 
a better work bench than his father can. 
This is the best kind of a way to beat 
your father. Good naturedly, in a manly 
way, try and do something better than 
he can. This will develop you, for you've 
-o+ to hustle to beat him. He’s been 
at it a great many years and knows a 
lot of things but maybe we can help you 
eatch onto a few things that he doesn’t 
know. That’s where the fun comes in. 
So here’s to you, boys, and may you win 
as Jim did. 

Next month we will start our lessons 
in agriculture and we want you to buckle 
right down to business. 

o & 

How Jim and His Father Became 
Partners. 

I want to tell you of a boy out in 
Greeley county, Nebraska. His name is 
James Orlander. Jim saw a notice in one 
of the state papers which said that the 
first 300 boys who wrote a letter to the 
state superintendent would receive by re- 
turn mail 500 kernels of pure bred seed 
corn. James told his father about it 
and said he would like to send for the 
seed corn. His father had not given 
much thought to the value of planting 
good seed. He therefore replied: “Jim, 
if’ you want seed corn, you can have all 
you want out of the crib there. That's 
good enough seed for anybody. I’ve been 
planting it for 12 years and you see what 
kind of a crop I get every year.” 

But Jim was not satisfied.. He read 
the notice again. His mother learned of 
his desire. She thought it would be good 
practice for Jim to write a letter any 
way; so she told Jim to go ahead and 
order the corn. 

Jim got a pen and ink and some paper 
and fixed up a letter which told what he 
wanted, even if it did not look just as 
good as he thought it should. He was 
one of those farm boys who had not been 
able to become an especially good writer 
and he was rather doubtful if his edu- 
cation in grammar was as good as it 
ought to be. But the letter got to the 
right place. It told what he wanted and 








He got the 500 kernels 


where to send it. 
of pure bred Reid’s Yellow Dent seed 
corn in a big envelop with instructions 
telling him to learn all he could about 
the best way to prepare ground for plant- 
ing and how to plant corn, and then plant 


it in the right season. He was also in- 
structed to learn the best ways of cul- 
tivating corn, choose the method best 
adapted to his corn patch, carefully cul- 
tivate his corn, and make notes so he 
could tell in the fall just what he had 
done. 

Jim followed instructions. In the fall 
he received a letter asking him to select 
the best ten ears of corn from his patch, 
and send or bring them with a written 
report to a state boys’ corn contest at 
Lincoln, the state capital, where other 
boys were to, in like manner, show the 
results of their work. He also received a 
ramphlet telling how to sele¢t good seed 
ears of corn. He read it carefully, then 
went out to his corn patch, husked the 
entire crop and from it selected what he 
considered the best ten ears. 

While Jim had the ten ears laid out in 
the granary on a board, getting them 
ready to box to send to the contest, h‘s 
father happened along. He noticed the 
ten plump, even ears of corn and stop- 
ped. The corn did not look like the 
“scrub” corn he .had raised on over a 
hundred acres that year. 

“Where'd you get that, Jim?” “Raised 
it back of *the cow lot,” said Jim. 
“Where'd you get the seed?’ said Mr. 
Orlander. “That’s from the 500 ker- 
nels I sent for,” replied Jim. 

There was a long silence. Mr. Orlander 
was looking at Jim’s corn. “What have 
vou got these ears out by themselves here 
for?” was the next question. Jim re- 
plied that he had been invited to bring 
them to te corn contest at Lincoln, but 
since he could not go he expected to box 
them up and send them by express. Mr. 
Orlander inquired more about the state 
contest. He learned that Jim had been 
learning how to select prize seed corn. 
By questioning him he found that Jim 
had some very definite ideas on what con- 
stituted a good seed ear. He was glad to 
find Jim interested in the subject, even 
though it happened that the boy knew 
more than his father did about good seed 
corn. He told Jim not to pack the corn 
in the box for a day or two, but it 
might be possible for him to arrange to 
go to Lincoln even though it was 150 
miles away. When it came time to go, 
Jim not only went and took the corn 
with him. but his father went also. 

At the state contest they saw long 
rows of yellow, white and other colors of 
prize seed corn brought to the state con- 
test or sent by boys from different parts 
of the state. They also listened to lec- 
tures on seed corn selection, and corn 
cultivation. 

They visited the university farm and 
school of agriculture and learned what 
was being done in the way of improving 
the corn crop and other lines of farm 
work. Jim had the time of his life. He 
met a lot of fellows who like him had 
come to study corn. He liked the profes- 
sors and got a great inspiration. When 
they returned to their home it was with 
the idea that it pays to use thinking and 
studying as well as muscle in farm work. 
Every ear of corn planted on the Or- 
lander farm was carefully selected the 
next spring and tested before planting. 
The results were such that not only Jim, 
but his father, also, became ardent advo- 
cates of good seed corn selection and im- 
proved methods of cultivation. 

I must close my story here by telling 
you that this was five years ago. Jim 
is now nineteen years old. He and his 
father are partners in raising pure bred 
seed corn. Not only is all of the corn 


trees 04.00 and up 
prices are lowest of all. Quality the 
Grow 


Hill’s Trees 

because they are hardy and have good roots 
You can have a beautiful windbreak, hedge, 
shelterbelt or screen with the hardiest of ever- 
eepentosea eee. Our beautiful catalog, 
justrated in colors, isa mine of information on 
ay shade, ornamental and fruit trees, 
shrube, roses and vines. Don't buy until you 
free catalog and sheet describing 50 won- 

1 bargain lots. Send for them i. 


All hardy,tested, 
to all parts of th 
supplied, 











A. A. BERRY SEED Co., 
Box 119 Clarinda, lowa. 














Fruit Trees at $6.48 for 100 


WE GROW THF TREES WE SELL, which 
are the best known for garden and or. 
chard. Fresh dug, true to name, no seale, 
mo risk. Personal attention given each 
order, Send us « list of your wants for 
wholesale prices. Everybody write for 
free illustrated catalogue. 


2 APPLE TREES, 1 MelIntosh and 1 
Banana, sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
Maloney Bros. % Wells, Box 19 


Dansville, N. Y. 




















All the best novelties and 

Farm seeds. Send for handsome, illustrated catalogue of 
Seeds, Plants, Poultry Supplies, Nursery Stock, etc., and 
special Bargain List of Vegetables and Flow- 

er Seeds at 2 cents per packet and upwards. 

Mailed to you, if you mention this paper, 

JOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa. 











We Sell Fine Farms 


Where the sun shines all winter long 
; In Texas and Oklahoma, 
In Missouri and Arkansas, 
In Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Send for our free descriptive list, Address 
McBurney, Stocking & Co., 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. 


ViGK’ GARDEN and FLORAL 


Guide for 1911 
Ready Now. As always, the author 
ity on what, how, when and where to plant. Sent FREE. 

Jas. Vick’s Sons, 432 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 
BEEKEEPIN its pleasures and profits, is the 
theme of that excellert and 
handsomely illustrated magazine, GLEAWINGS 
IN BEECULTURE. We send it for six months on 
trial for twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64 
page book on bees and our bee supply catalog to all 
whonamethispaper. The A.!. Root Co., Box 42,Medina, 0. 
HO From Alfalfa blossoms. The 
finest flavored honey produced 
by the bees. 60 pound can 10 cents per pound. 
For larger or smaller quantities send for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY! aA-1 land, abundant 
water, in Turlock Irrigation District of California. 
Home of the peach. grape. cantaloupe, watermelon 


and sweet potato. The Dairyman’s Paradise. Write 
for booklet. Dept. **3” Tarloek Board of Trade, Turlock, Cal. 


10 Cherry Trees $1. otuk of wae 
40 Concord Grape $1. ok, wa we oy 
Due bill for 25 cents and catalog free. 
FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Box A, FAIRBURY, NEBRASKA 
ORANGE LANDS $300 (ase ee tase 
planted 5 acre orange orchard near Los Angeles. Un- 

excelled water rights. Write 
FONTANA DEVELOPMENT CO. 516 Wilcox Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
S Get our Prices on Garden and Field 
EEDS Seeds and special a. Unique 
Seed Book Free. rite to-day. 
Ress Brothers Seed House, 311 E. Douglas, Wichita, Kas. 


TEXAS STATE LAND 


$1.50 to $5 per acre; 1-40 cash, balance 40 years; good 
land. some don’t uire reridence. Write 
J. J. Snyder. ept. 30, Austin, Texas 


EVERGREENS 2:3 * 812 per, 100 ana 64 Fruit 


Trees 4-5 ft.. 824 berry bushes 
and plants for$l6. Write for catalogue. 
West Side Nursery, B 2, Postville, Iewa 


lowa Silvermine Seed Corn $1.50 per bu. shelled 
$2.00 in Kar G. A. Girl, rd, Nebr. 
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TEMPERANCE TALK 


It was when Mr. Hanley was governor 
of Indiana that he made the whisky ring 
tremble by his bitter denunciation of the 
traffic. The following is but a brief ex- 
tract from a two hour speech delivered 
in Des Moines and other places three 
years ago. He said: 

Personally, I have seen so much of the 
evils pf the traffic in the last four years, 
so much of its economic waste, so much 
of its physical ruin, so much of its mental 
blight, so much of its tears and heart- 
aches, that I have come to regard the 
business as one that must be held and 
controlled by strong and effective laws. 

I bear no malice towards those engaged 
in the business, but I hate the traffic. 
I hate its every phase. I hate it for its 
intolerance. I hate it for its arrogance. 
I hate it for its hypocrisy. I hate it for 
its cant and craft and false pretenses. 
I hate it for its sordid love of gain at 
any price. 

I hate it for its domination in politics. 
I hate it for its corruptive influence in 
civic affairs. I hate it for its incessant 
effort to debauch the suffrage of the 
country ; for the cowards it makes of pub- 
lic men. I hate it for its utter disregard 
of law. I hate it for its ruthless tramp- 
ling of the solemn compact of State con- 
stitutions. 

I hate it for the load it straps to la- 
bor’s back; for the palsied hand it gives 
to toil: for its wounds to genius; for the 
tragedies of its might-have-beens. I hate 
it for the human wrecks it has caused. 
I hate it for the almshouses it peoples; 
for the prisons it fills; for the insanity 
it begets: for its countless graves in pot- 
ters’ fields. 

I hate it for the mental ruin it imposes 
on its victims; for its spiritual blight: 
for its moral degradation. I hate it for 





the crimes it has committed. I hate it 
for the homes it has destroyed. I hate it 
for the hearts it has broken. I hate it 


for the malice it has planted in the hearts 
of men; for its poison, for its bitterness. 

] hate it for the grief it causes woman- 
hocd—the scalding tears, the hopes de- 
ferred, the strangled aspirations, its bur- 
dens of want and care. 

I hate it for its heartless cruelty to the 
aged, the infirm and the helpless; for the 
shadow it throws upon the lives of chil- 
dren: for its monstrous injustice to 
blameless little ones. 

I hate it as virtue hates vices, as truth 
hates error, as righteousness hates sin, 
as justice hates wrong, as liberty hates 
tyranny, as freedom hates oppression. 

» I hate it as Abraham Lincoln hated 
glavery. And as he sometimes saw in 
prophetic vision the end of slavery and 
the coming of the time when the sun 
should shine and the rain should fall upon 
no slave in the republic, so I sometimes 
seem to see the end of this unholy traf- 
fic: the coming of the time when, if it 
does not wholly cease to be, it shall find 
no safe habitation anywhere beneath Old 
Glory’s stainless stars. 
| o ¢ ¢ 

Our Junior Farmers 
; Continued from Page 66 
planted after being carefully selected and 
tested, but no wheat, alfalfa, oats or any 
other seed is planted on the Orlander 
farm until they kncw where it came from 
and just what kind of seed it is. Up to 
date methods are followed in cutivation 
and in the harvesting, storing, feeding 
and marketing of the products. Jim and 
lis father are not only partners, but 
they are real chums and find a great deal 
of pleasure in working out their plans 
and studying and practicing the best 
methods of doing everything that is done 
on the farm. Jim’s father is glad that 
Jim’s mother encouraged him to send for 
those first 500 kernels of prize seed corn 
and try his hand at experimenting. He 
looks back to the day when mother had a 
better vyjsion of the future than he who 
Was blinded by prejudice and _ self-con- 


ceit, and thanks his stars that Jim got 
started right in spite of him. There are 
many other boys who have had exneri- 


ences just as interesting —H. CO. Bishop. 














Prosperity Follows 
The Telephone 


Prosperous farmers have atele- 
_ phone in their home. It helps 
them in emergencies—profits 
them in business transactions 
—puts their friends in talking 
distance. Every time they use 
the telephone they save or 
gain in time, energy or money. 
Be Sure Your Telephone is a 


Weslorn Eheciri¢ 
Rural Telephone 


and you can be certain of the best 
service. Always ready—remark- 
ably free from trouble. Thousands 
of farmers in every part of the country are using them. 


No, 31 
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ESAVETIME ANC PREIGHT Send the coupon for complete 

information about Western 

Electric Rural Telephones. 

You will find our booklet in- 

teresting, instructive and 

valuable in many ways. 
Send for it to-day. 


(EVERY BELL TELEPORT) 


«WESTERN OAT Teer 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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A good many people believe that Education comes only from schools and 
colleges. 

It doesn’t. 

The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a knowledge of 
human nature and a knowledge of life. 

And the best way to learn these things that are real, short of years of ex- 
perience, is in the pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him 
only as a humorist and philosopher. 

He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher, and you may benefit 
by his rich experience—use his powers of observation—learn human nature 
through his pages. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS 


I/9 
PRICE 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain's writi 
at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been sold before. Thi: 
is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, which still sells, by 
the way, at $50.00.. This new edition is only $2s. oo—for the 25 vol- 
umes. Never before has a copyrighted library set of a standard 
author’s works been issued at such a low figure. 





It had been Mark Twain's ambi- 
tion to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great 
personal sacrifice to bring about this 
remarkable opportunity—for the first 
time in the history of publishing, 
copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books— 
the chance will not come again. 















HARPER & 

BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq.. N.Y. 
Please send me for 

examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS, Author’s National 
Edition, twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding. If I do not care 
for the books, I will return them in 
s days, at yourexpense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until 
the full price, $25.00 has been paid. 





In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, 
Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and 
Opper. The binding isin rich red rep silk book cloth, 
with title labels stamped in gold. The books are 

printed on white antique wove paper, especially 
made for this edition. Each volume is of 
generous size and bulk, 5x7% inches. 


HARPER. & BROTHERS 


Many of our subscribers have written to us that when they see an 
article advertised in other publications, they turn to Successful Farm- 
ing to see if we carry the same advertisement. [If it is in Successful 
Farming they answer the ad. and say they saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing, because they know we guarantee a square deal. 
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It is certainly winter now, but it does 
not seem so bad when one knows theve 
is plenty of feed and a good shelter for 
the stock. 

A liberal supply of clover hay and 
silage is keeping the calves right on grow- 
ing in spite of the cold. 

I was in to see a neighbor today who 
is sick with the grippe and I don’t won- 
der at it. The house is banked up with 
manure to the window sills. The win- 
dows are all covered with storm sash 
screwed on tight and with no holes in 
them for ventilation. The front door is 
locked and the crack around it stuffed 
with rags. John says his house ought to 
be warm as no air can get into it, and 
it surely couldn't. 

It was so close in there I fairly stag- 
gered as I went, and though it was a 
cold day I was glad to get out into the 
fresh air again. The chief cause of 
their sickness is lack of oxygen. It may 
take a little more coal to keep things 
warm in our house with no storm sash 
ard a window up in each sleeping room 
every night, but I would rather give that 
much more to the coal dealer than the 
doctor. 

I have just been looking over my coal 
bill’ for last year. It cost $53.60 to run 
our hot water heating plant and range 
for a year. It used to cost $30.00 to 
run the old base burner and that only 
heated one rcom. The furnace heats 
seven. Of course, there was wood and 
cobs for the range in summer. 

I wonder why we did not put in some 
heating system like this before. It is 
so much easier to go down cellar and fix 
the fire two or three times a day than it 
was to carry all that coal into the house. 
Winter seems different now that we can 
use all the heuse just as in summer. 
Father has said mighty little about Cali- 
fornia since the furnace began to work. 

Cold winter weather emphasizes the 
need of good farm buildings and now 
while the need is most felt is the best 
time to plan future improvements. It 
may be a long time befcre a new barn 
can be built, but if all our barns were 
carefully planned long before they were 
built they might be much more conveni- 
ent. By studying the barns everywhere 
we go we find many new ideas to work 
out in our plans. It is easy to change 
things on paper. Making plans for 
buildings is one of the pleasantest ways 
to spend an evening and a profitable one 
too. 

The ventilation and lighting of cur 
barns needs more attention. In the oli 
barn, with its knot-holes and cracks, 
fresh air was always present, but there 
was a lot of cold with it. Fresh air 
without a draft is a harder problem. It 
can be supplied though, without much 
extra cost. In the average barn there 
is a great shortave of sunshine. A square 
foot of glass to every twenty-five feet of 
floor space is about right, but one rarely 
finds it. Sunshine is the cheapest dis- 
infectant we have, so why not have a 
plenty? 

The arrangement of different buildings 
so that they will be handy is another 
problem that comes up in our planning. 
If a few hour’s work spent in planning 
will save many hours in doing chores 
it is worth while. 

The colts are likely to be neglected 
about this time of year. Youngsters that 





looked fit for the show-ring last fall are 
now scrubby looking little beggars. It 
looks foolish to feed a half bushel of corn 
to a fifty-dollar steer and then begrudge 
a handful of oats to a hundred-doilar 
colt. 

Now that we cannot cultivate the fields 
it is a good time to cultivate ourselves. 
These long winter evenings are delight- 
fully spent in reading. During the sum- 
mer we found a number of good things 
we wanted to read, but did not have time. 
We laid them away for a rainy day, but 
we did not have many rainy days, so we 
are hunting them up now. 

It does not pay to confine that reading 
to our business alone. We want to 
know what other folks are doing. <A 
good story now and then helps to keep 
us in touch with the rest of the world. 

A Farmer's club is about the best 
way cf interesting ourselves in studvinz. 
Of course that is a club that includes 
the whole family. No others are worth 
while. 

A Farmer's club for the whole family 
creates a social life in the country that 
is way ahead of anything the town can 
produce. The women felks notice this 
most, for we men see a good bit of one 
another anyway. It is not a gathering 
for gossip and trading patterns and re- 
cipes, but the ladies have their place 
on the program and I don’t know but 
that theirs is the most interesting part. 
All of us are interested in better living 
and there is more to housekeeping than 
most of us ever thought. Such a club 
iust changes the whole country commun- 
ity. We trust each other more for we 
know each other better. We have a com- 
mon interest and it draws us cleser to- 
gether. This living as though a half- 
mile of road was a barrier, is only 
small satisfaction. 


Even the farms show the effects of a 
club in the community, for the yards are 
cleaned up and a general straightening 
up goes on. Pride, when it is preperly 
directed, is a great factor in uplifting 
any community. I wonder why we do 
not have more of such organizations 
amongst farm folks, when they are one 
of the things that make better homes and 
better people. 

I am glad when I see an article on 
Agriculture in the Rural Schools, for 
is not that the place for it? 

Another argument for it came up at 
a neighber’s sale the other day. He was 
a successful farmer, one who had wrest- 
led his fields from the prairie and built 
up a lovely home. His flocks and fields 
were the product of a lifetime of study 
and work and it was a sad sight to see 
the old man part with the horses and 
cattle that had been bred by him for gen- 
erations. 

He is so old he could not farm longer 
or even oversee it, and the boys are all 
away in other lines of work. They are 
prospering, but no more, if as much, than 
they might have been here on the home 
place. If interesting the boys and girls 
in farm problems and farm life will save 
them for the farm, it is the thing we 
need. 

It is not very strange that our boys 
all thought other work more agreeable 
than farming when all they heard at 
school led them away from the farm. 
What we need is for the country boy 
and girl to get a glimpse of the better 
side of their own farm life. When they 
learn that there is no better life than 
farm life with its ever increasing ad- 
vantages, we will not lack for boys to 
carry on the work their fathers started. 


My elegant new beok for seed grow- 

ers is a storehouse of rare seed infor- 
mation. Tells about my peneus vari- 
pa of sw ng cabbage. 


ro-rary FRE E atria, 


and I will send you a package of 
Buckbee’s New Early Marvel Cabbage 
the best-growing vari.ty on earth, to 
with a copy of my great § 
H.W, CKBEE 
Dept. L- 124 Rockford Seed F; 
Rockford, Illinois 











SPRAYING 


FRUIT TREES 


is no longer an experiment, 
but a necessity. Prevents 
seems Se = oy — jing 





f i. a . —~ ~ e 
Every farmer, gar- 
dener, fruit or 
flower grower 
should write forour 
FREE catalog, de. 
ecribing 21 styles of 

Spraying Outfits and 
















tress 


nchan Finest floral 


novelty Of the season. 
A magnificent large 

i flower with long stem, 
Fe = aoe shape and 
ust the color of the not- 

\ Thi SM ed Enchaniress Carnation. Free 
bloomer and you'll like it. Really 
worth 25 cents per packet, but we 
desire to place our large, beautifully 
oO illustrated catalog of 
e seeds and plants in the 

sire hands of every flower 

eeds lover and will send it 

> — with packet of 50 seeds of Enchan- 


tress Aster FREE, if you mention pap- 
er. If you have had our catalog, please say so. 


lowa Seed Co., Deptj?4 Des Moines, fa, 








Healthy. northern grown stock that 
will produce big crops of good fruit. 
READ OUR GUARANTEE: 

All plants guaranteed to be first-class 
and true to name, packed to reach you in 
good growing condition,(by express) and 
please you, or your money back. 

There is big —— in growing good fruit. 

Strawberry, Raspberry. Blackberry, Currant and 
Grape Plants, Seei Potatoes. etc. 

Illustrated Catalogue Free Write to-day. 
©. A. D. Baidwin, R. R. 17, Bridgman, "inion, 


kee” MANAT EE-FLORI 


Q PSY America’sFruitand Garden Market 


offers you an opportunity to become indepen- 
dentin a short time growing. 


Oranges, Grapefruit and Vegetables 

2 Two and three crops a year net 8500 to 81,500 per 
acre, ik transportation, low freightrates 
on 8. A.L. Ry.to No’rn & Ea’rn markets. 
Uniform climate year round. Instruct- 
ive —— free, J. W. w, eye. 
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Dat « Norfolk. Virginia’ 
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SEEDS 


at | ~y Garden and Field. Alfalf 
Clover, Blue Grass, Clay County White 
and Eclipse Yellow Corn. Poultry Supplies. 
Catalog free. Send to-day for low prices. 


MISSOURI SEED CO., $26 Liserty St., Kansas Crrv, Me. 

















AGENTS MAKE | BiG _MONEY 
Bpeclaies Fnots low Tom 


Tope She Be, borealis “™_ 
TBR co. * ‘Madison St.. emanne. aaeal 
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fir BoOK REVIEWSE|| THE CLIPPER EXCELS 
"Order books through Successful Farming. ||| THE MOST PROFITABLE WORK THAT CAN BE DONE ON THE FARM 


Dustman’s Book of Plans.—This is 
a book 914x13 inches, containing 239 
pages devoted to plans of buildings of 
various kinds, model copy of specifica- 
tions, various building terms explained, 
tables, construction details illustrated, 
a chapter on cement concrete work, etc. 
The building plans give the front eleva- 
tion and first and second floor plans, 
with a brief description of the building 
and estimated cost. It also states the 
cost of building plang. and also cost of 
bill of material. This enables one to 
choose from many plans and get all the 
benefits of an architect at very nominal 
prices. While not as complete in barn 
plans as those books devoted especially 
to that line, it contains a few. Before 
building a home it is well to study many 
plans so as to include in your house all 
that you might think of after you have 
it built. Price $2. 

Radford’s Cement Houses and How 
to. Build Them.—Here is a book of 166 
pages devoted to the one subject of ce- 
ment houses. The first half of the book 
is devoted to telling how to manipulate 
cement. The last half is devoted to 
plans of both plastered and cement 
block houses. Price $1. 

Twentieth Century Practical Barn 
Plans.—One hundred and fifty pages 
covering detailed descriptions of various 
kinds of barns. The construction is so 
well indicated that any carpenter ought 
to be able to do the building. Price $1. 

Radford’s Practical Barn Plans.— 
Two hundred and eighty-seven pages 
similar to his other book except it in- 
cludes ice houses, poultry houses, ete. 
Any of these plans can be bought in 
blue prints for a few dollars. Price of 
the book $1. 

Farm Buildings.—Here is a book that 
doesn’t have the details worked out 
quite as completely in some instances as 
the other books, but it covers every 
phase of construction on the farm. 
Barns, houses, fences, gates, ice houses, 
silos, sheds, and everything, illustrated 
by drawings and photographs. A splen- 
did all around book. Price $2. 

House Chimneys—A series of arti- 
cles on chimney troubles and _ their 
remedies; 62 pages, price 25 cents, paper 
covers. 

Everybody's Paint Book.—One hun- 
dred and seventy-five pages telling about 
paints, varnishes, stains, and how to ap- 


ply them. Price $1. 
The American Rural School, by 
Foght.— If you are a member of the 


school board, or if you can in any way 
influence the building of the schoolhouse, 
you can get some ideas from this book 
on proper schoolhouse construction. More 
than that, this book tells all about rural 
schools. The contents, briefly stated, are 
as follows: The problem stated, organi- 
zation and administration, rural school 
maintenance, rural school supervision, 
the teacher, his training, salaries, school 
buildings, equipment, nature study and 
school grounds, school gardens, elemen- 
tary agriculture and industrial clubs, 
manual training in one room schools, 
hygiene and physical education, and con- 
solidation of schools. Price $1.25. 

Feeds and Feeding, Prof. W. A. Henry— 
Revised edition now ready. This is the 
greatest book on the subject ever pub- 
lished. It is recognized as authority 
and used as text book the world over. It 
is the clearing house of all experiments 
[ortning to feeds and feeding. Price 

* 
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Do not send the children to school or 


let the team go out on a trip when a 
storm is manifestly brewing. 


¢ ¢ 


A small sum laid aside daily means 
& good sum later when you need it.—C. 
BE. Davis. 


2, 
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Is to select and clean all seeds and 
gtains for sowing. This will improve 
the quality of the seed and bring it up 
to the highest a It will -_ 
prove the » increase the 
eld and free your land from 
wee For this reason you 
should reclean all clover and other 
that you buy before sowing. 
This is just as important as it is to 
clean your seed, grain and corn from 
your granary before sowing. 


\ 


Every farmer knows that Large, 
Plamp, Heavy kernels of seed, grain A 
or corn will produce more and ‘ 


stronger plants, which will increase 
the yield and improve the quality. 
Admitting that this will benefit your 
crop only 10%, what would be your 
gain for one year? To say nothing of 
ridding your land of foul weeds, etc. 
The U.S. Agricultural Dept., State 
Experimental Stations and all Promi- 
nent Seed Houses use the * PER” 
Cleaners for doing just this kind of 
work and recommend them, 
BECAUSE their experience has proven The “CLIPPER” to be the Most Successful Machine 
for Grading and Cleaning All Seeds and Grains. 


This machine will do the same high-grade work as our large $400 machines, 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. Prepay the Freight. Give Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 
You To Be The Sole Judge. 
Three factors stand out prominently in farm progress—the soil, the working of same and 


the seed; none of which can be neglected, if bigger and better crops are aimed at. 
Distributing points in every grain growing state. Shall we send you our catalog and terms? 


A. T. FERRELL @ COMPANY, Saginaw, Mich. 


Spreader Value Means What 
You Get-Not What You Pay 


The Great Western is a quality spreader—made for the men who can 
see past the — to the years of service and the £ind of service. It is 
built with the finest materials—the correct principle and right construc- 
tion. Then the price is fixed on the basis of our matchless facilities and 
enormous output which insures the most for your money. 100,000 farmers and 
most U. S. Government and State Experiment Stations—use and endorse the 


Great Western ‘Apron Spreader 


Let us send you proof. Know what the wonderful Great Western Endless Apron means. 
Read how much more oak, hickory, steel, malleable and wrought iron is used in the con- 
struction of the Great Western Spreader than in any other. Read all the facts. ‘Then 
you’ll know why we guarantee every Great Western to give 50% more service with 50% less 
repairs—whether it’s a wooden or steel-wheeled machine, anywhere from 35 bushels to 100 
bushels capacity. 


















































Don’t buy any spreader till you get our big art 
Spreader Catalog. It’s full of proof of Great 
estern Superiority. Tells of all the advan- 
tages and what they mean to you. Ask for 

Spreader Book No. S156 











raised in Southern Alabama, Western 
Florida, Tennessee and along the Gulf Coast. G ices are always obtainable and demand 


forsame beyond thesupply. Read what a farmer at Summerdale, Ala., has tosay onthiscro2: 
“My yield of salable potatoes this year, acre, was 150 bushels, which sold readily at 61.50 
per bushel, this ~, ky first crop on the land. I followed this crop with sweet potatoes 
py i Ts peace 1 raised three crops on the land in one year, all 
Ww 
Sweet potatoes uce big returns and are usually planted after Irish potatoes have 
been dug. Two to three hundred bushels an acre ere geoducte and bring from s0 cents to 
$1.75 per bushel. Let me send oy our illustrated and learn what can be done in a 
country where fertile land can be purchased cheaply and where there are 312 working days 
a year. fares ist and 3d Tuesdays each month. 
G. A. PARK, Gen’l Ind. and Imm. Agt., Louisville & Nashville R.&. Room 204 Louisville, Ky. 


Easter Post Cards Free! 


Send me at once two 2-cent stamps and I will send you ten 
beautiful Easter Post Cards — angels, rabbits, crosses, lilies, 
and all kinds of Beautiful Easter Designs. Besides this I will 
tell you about my Big Easter Surprise. Write quick—NOW 


: 
$2 


Forty potatoes are one of the best-paying c 
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E. T. Meredith, Pub. Successjul Farming, Des Moines, lewa 
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Reinforced Concrete for the Farmer. 

Not least benefitted among all the 
classes of builders to whom reinforced 
concrete commends itself, is the modern 
farmer. The days of the tumble-down, un- 
kempt and unprogressive farm have 
passed and the tiller of the soil today 
can pridefully indicate from the car win- 
dows his neatly fenced acres of trim or- 
chards and drained meadows, purring 
windmills and picturesque buildings, 
fences and silos of concrete, with not in- 
frequently the added attraction of a gar- 
particularly 


age. 
Reinforced concrete is 


uous reinforcement ig secured by the in- 
terlocking of the sheets at the sides and 
ends. The possibility of laying the con- 
crete, placing the curved steel rib sec- 
tions, and fixing the arch over a collapsi- 
ble wooden form, in culvert work, and 
then filling with two inches of concrete— 
all without the use of skilled labor—is a 
strong item of recommendation for this 
construction. 

In the case of silos, tanks, reservoirs, 
cisterns and chimneys, the curved steel 
sheets are set up on edge and the plaster 
applied directly to the inner and outer 








surfaces. No centering is required. Verti- 





Plastering on Ribbed Steel Lath 


adaptable to farm requirements for houwes, 
sewers, silos, fences, culverts, tanks, res- 
ervoirs, cisterns and allied construction. 
We illustrate herewith some notable 
achievements of concrete reinforced with 
a steel lath surface which *. straight or 
curved form proves very excellent in such 
work. These silos were erected by Mr. 
C. ©. Corey on his stock farm in Macomb 
Co., Michigan. The J. R. Cross Company, 
Baldwin Co., Alabama, have very success- 
fully erected some silos with this mate- 
rial also, and as an illustration of what 
can be done in the way of reinforced 
fences, we show the accompanying view 





cal bars about five feet apart are used to 
serve as guides for the sheets and to thor- 
oughly tie the concrete work together 
vertically. The silo roofs ean also be built 
of concrete, and in this way a permanent 
silo obtained at a cost but slightly in 
excess of the wood construction. 

A milk-room can be readily erected 
with pressed steel sheets, using in this 
connection no studding, but supporting 
the roof on the corner posts of the build- 
ing, and in the construction of reinforced 
concrete watering troughs pressed metal 
reinforcement is a source of both satisfac- 
tion and economy. 





Garage Made of Steel Reinforcement Plastered on Both Sides With Cement: Nodtoof Beams. This 
System Would Make an Ideal Granary “ 


of a fence for Mr. Van Perrine in Allen 
Co., Indiana, 

In sewer, conduit or culvert work, 
sheets of. pressed steel reinforcement 
which can be obtained curved to shape 
from the shops are simply set up on the 
job and the concrete applied as a plaster. 
No centering, the principal item of ex- 
pense in such construction, is necessary, 
as. the ribbed reinforcement. itself sup- 





plies this centering. Absolutely contin- 


Last, but not least, in the consideration 
of concrete for farm work, is the garage. 
The reinforcement for a single car garage 
is set in place in sheets over the steel 
framing, and how quickly a warm, fire- 
proof and storm-proof. house for the 
farmer’s auto is secured. There are no 
roof beams. After installing the sheets 
over the steel] framework, the roof con- 
crete, consisting of one part Portland ce- 
ment, two parts sand and four parts 















Increase 
Your Farm Profits 


Are you making as much money 
as you can? _ us tell you how 
one acre in it can be made to 
yield ay he. more =e than three 
acres is all in “‘How I 
Made The ol old =. Pay,’’ by Chas. 
. Green, 30 years publisher of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. Tels how 
to plant an orchard, vine: or berry field to get biggest 
crops, what varieticn wil pap you best, and how to 
market. y Interesting book oun tree 
with a a eau ae of high grade nursery stock at 
wholesale prices—no agents. 140,000 choicest a 
toy Ag y Also 100,000 ry 
plants. Estab. 80 years. Capital, 000.00. 
Write to-day. 














HIRST SPRAYER 


on FREE TRIAL 
extra 


AS ORCHARD SPRAYFR 








AS POTATO SPRAYER 
New Crop 
lowa Grown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 
and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth Alsike 


and Atif Ch Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, etc.,at low 
prices. Now is the time to buy. Ask for samples 
and acopy of our Special Clover Seed Circular. ‘Ze 
illustrated catalog of Farm and Garden Seeds free. 
1OWA SEED COMPANY, Deptp4g OES MOINES, IOWA. 


Buy, genuine Sao pon gees 
potatoes an yo 
yicid oer acre 50 a 100 bushels, 
ou cannot afford Ly 
other kind, Our new, rich 
free from 
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Northern field, en x hone 
























200 Acaes of Tuem. | Gaow Notume 


I do not run a nursery—or seed business. 

I devote all my time to Strawberry 

Plants. I personally superintend my 
farm, every plant guaranteed “‘true to 
name.” Plants grown in Natural Straw- 
berry Climate; ‘soil right, too. Strong 
rooted, prolific bearers. ices right. Get 
my 1911 Catalog. Write to-day.—NOW. 


W. W. THOMAS, The Strawberry Plant Man, 142 Wain St Anna, 


Don’t Rust Farm Fénce 



















avaVavava’ 
=-">"-"-"- THE WARD FENCE CO. 
a —w BOX 862, DECATUR, 


Is the kind we sell. We furnish seeds you can de 
pend upon. Why waste time and ground 
menting with doubtful seeds. Send =e our lar 
76-page catalog of Field and Garden 

tells all about our Guaranteed Sure to “ies Seeds. 
It is just the book you need. It will increase puch 
profits and help you make money. Itcontains m 
valuable information and is FREE. Write 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box3i9 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 









































25 Designs—Alll Steel 
Handsome, cost less than wood, 
ae more durable. Don’t buy 2 fence 
i until our Free 
CDT | and 
XDI | We can save you money 
xTX Kokomo Fence Machine Co 
— St. lsd. 
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JUST FLIP THE LEAVES AND YOU SEE DAN PACE A 1:55 
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hereughbred Runners And Old “Father 


It Is A New Invention, Containing 48 Actaal Photographs of The Most Thril 
ef The World's Champion Pacing Stallion,--In One Of His Wenderful Flights Of Speed Against Old Father Time,— 


DAN 


LN yg ts ty gs ht as 1) =~ | plpeurteeieteeteteses 

Estire M elike As if You Stood Right ra aw a . You Can Actually 

Fan Searenghitend teseere bed G86 “veterans” Tete tes Geb ton The Wire With His Gigantic Stride Of 29 Feet And Covering 46 Feet Of Ground Ie Every Second In His Desperate Reece 
is The 


With Twe Tr a jeving Pistures 
This Book Gives A Marvelous Speed Reproduction Of 


SEE MY SENSATIONAL “MOVING PICTURES” BOOK 
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PATCH 


Beek Of This Kind Ever Published. 
Dan 
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Metion Dan Makes. 


Patch In Action. You Can Actually See Dan Pace A 1:55 Clip. 
This Moving Pictures Book is a New Invention that you can carry in your pocket and show your friends instantly day or night, either once or 
a hundred times and Without a machine, curtain or light. It is the most Attractive Novelty and most pleasing Dan Patch Souvenir ever Invented 
and shows Every Motion of Dan Patch 1:55 in pacing one of his Marvelous and Thrilling World Record Miles and it is Absolutely True To Life. 
I assure you that they are the most successful Moving Pictures ever taken of a World Champion Horse in his Wonderful Burst of Speed. 
If You Love A Great Horse and want to be able to see himin Thrilling Motion Pictures‘at any time as long as you live Be Sure And Mail Me The Free 
Coupon At Once Or Give Me The Required Information In A Letter Or Postal Card And | Will Mail You One “Dan Patch Moving Picture Book.” 


ee” GEE EXTRA $6.50 FREE OFFER IN COUPON. “G) M. W. SAVAGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 















broken stone or gravel, is applied to a 
depth of two inches. The plaster which 
is next applied to the exterior of walls is 
composed of Portland cement five parts, 
sand twelve parts, and lime paste one 
part. The cement and hydrated lime, 
after being thoroughly mixed dry to a 
uniform color are added to the dry sand 
and the whole manipulated until evenly 
mixed. After adding water, the mortar is 
thoroughly worked over until perfectly 
homogeneous. Only as much of the mix- 
ture should be made as can be applied 
within thirty minutes after mixing. This 
is applied to exterior, interior and under 
side of the roof to a total thickness of 
from 134 inches to 2 inches. 

The ground floor is ordinarily made 
of concrete and can be laid either before 








Steel Reinforcement Curved and Plastered on 
Both Sides. Good Silo, 


or after erecting the walls and roof. In 
building this floor, place a three-inch 
layer of dry cinders, covering it with a 
four-inch concrete slab, consisting of three 
inthes of 1:3:5 mixture and one inch of 
finish (one part cement and thre2 parts 
sand). The finish coat should be laid 
continuously with the concrete base. 

The above will serve, we trust, to give 
the reader an inkling of how extensively 
aud serviceably reinforced concrete can 





be employed in the work of the farm.— 
S. M. Fechheimer. 
oS? & 
The Value of Paint. 

Every farmer should know something 
about paint. The material that protects 
and makes more durable his house, barn, 
aut-buildings, implements, fences, etc., is 
just as important as the fertilizer that 
makes his land more productive. Both 
will add materially to the value of his 
property. Most farmers admit the value 
of paint and the knowledge of this value 
is increasing daily, as is evidenced by 
the fact that there are well painted and 
attractive communities all over the coun- 
try which, a few years ago, were sadly 
in need of paint and looked very much 
run down at the heel. 

Of course it is argued that this wider 
use of paint is the outcome of the era 
of prosperity that has struck the farmer, 
that the farmer can now afford to in- 
dulge in luxuries which hitherto he was 
obliged to forego. While it is true to 
a certain extent that there are still 
many people who class paint as a luxury, 
this theory is rapidly becoming exploded. 

Painting is a productive investment. 
The interest on the money represented 
by the initial outlay is more than saved 
in the course of a year. Painting means 
insurance to the property painted. As 
everyone knows, the greatest enemy to 
durability is decay. Every time you see 
a tumble-down, dilapidated building you 
see a decayed building. To protect our 
huildings we must therefore protect them 
from decay. 

Now the great cause of decay is damp- 
ness. It is dampness that causes rot in 
wood and rust (which is only another 
name for rot) in metal. To keep out 
dampness from wood and metal, paint 
must be used. 

Next in importance 
paint, is the selection of the paint. The 
right kind of paint must be used. If 
the wrong kind of paint is used it were 
better that the farmer had not painted 
at all, for the unfortunate outcome of 
using poor paint tends to prejudice the 


to deciding to 





user against any and all paint. 
Therefore care should be taken 


in 
selecting the paint to be used. Find out 
from the painter what paint he uses. 


Does he mix his own paint? If so what 
white lead does he use? See to it that 
he uses a pure white lead. If poor ma- 
terials are used in painting your house 
you will regret it later, 

Paint all metal work, farming imple- 
ments, wagons, etc. Engineers, con- 
tractors and bridge builders use paint 
on their structural metal. Be sure the 
paint you use is a sure preventor of rust. 
It will add years of life to all metal 
work. 

Above all else, do not put off paint- 
ing. It is false economy to say that 
your buildings have gone a certain length 
of time without paint and you guess they 
can go that much longer. Every month 
you put off needed painting shortens the 
life of your building. You can easily 
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Reinforced Concrete Fence for Windbreak 


get insurance against fire, but paint is 
the only insurance you have against the 
ravages of time. The beauty and air 
of general well being is an added incen- 
tive to paint. No community can be 
beautiful that isn’t well painted. The 
feeling of security one feels against the 
attacks of weather and time on the 
house and that “point-with-pride” feeling 
that is sure to come to the owner of 
well painted buildings is well worth the 
nominal cost and trouble of applying 
paint early and often—A. R. Pearson. 
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New Home Department Editor. 

Beginning with the next issue Mrs. F. 
H. Waters will be the responsible head 
of the Home Cirele Department. Mrs. 
Waters is especially fitted for this re- 
sponsible work because she has had a 
wide experience as student and teacher of 
Domestic Science and was for three years 
head of the Domestic Science Department 
of lowa State College. 

Mrs. Waters will test and revise if 
necessary every cooking recipe that ap- 
pears in these columns, and you may 
be sure that if you follow directions you 
will have something wholesome and 
economical. 

She will write on all the different 
phases of home life, dealing in particular 
with the economic problems of _ the 
household. We bespeak for Mrs. Waters 
your hearty co-operation towards the 
improvement of this department. 


oe ¢ 
Consumption. 
The “Great White Plague,” as_ con- 


sumption is so aptly called, is now claim- 
ing the attention of the public as never 
before. Let us hope that the increased 
interest may result in greater efforts 
to stamp it out completely. 

There is no medicine that is a specific 
for consumption. Diet, fresh air, sun- 
shine and good judgment are the essen- 
tials in treating it successfully. 

I have found that milk strippings is 
by far the most important thing in cur- 
ing consumption, when it is taken im- 
mediately after milking so as not to al- 
low it to cool any before it is taken. The 
essential things are to have it from a 
cow that is healthy and does not cough, 
to take as soon as the stomach will tol- 
erate it, a full quart night and morning 
and to take immediately after it is milked 
before it has cooled any. It is also very 
important to select a cow that gives very 
rich milk and to take the very last of 
the milking. 

I am often asked why it is better taken 
this way than to take sweet cream, and 
my reply is that cream has to pass 
through the ordinary process of diges- 
tion and the average stomach of the con- 
sumptive w'll not digest a sufficient quan- 
tity to force fat onto the body fast 
enough so the patient will gain ~nough 
in weight and strength to overcome the 
germs causing the disease. In taking the 
strippings, if the patient begins gradually 
and manages right, after a litile time he 
will be able to take a full quart morn- 
ing and evening, and in that event, if a 
proper cow has been selected. one-half to 
one pound a day will be added to their 
weight until they reach their normal 
weight and sometimes more before the 
body will cease to take on more flesh. 
When persons are particular in carrying 
out every detail, the strippings are trans- 
fused into the circulation in a few min- 
utes. Patients often say after drinking 
a quart that if they would drink any 
more it would run out of their mouths, 
but in five to ten minutes would say it 
was all gone, it having been absorbed. 

Thousands of children and voung peo- 
nle gradually go into a decline and be- 
fore they are aware of it they have con- 
sumption. Parents should be on the 
lookout for their children and as soon as 
it is noticed that they are poor in flesh 
and their appetite failing, if a proper 
cow is selected and strippings given as 
directed it would be only a short time, 
in most cases, before they would be well 
again. 

Prevention is always better than cure, 
because it is so much easier and more 
certain. The lives of thousands of young 
people might be saved annually if above 
directions were generally observed. Those 
desiring more complete directions can 
have my booklet by sending me two cents 
postage.—B. J. Kendall M. U., Geneva, 


“It is Up to You.” 

Are your little ones the healthy, happy, 
little ones that we all admire? If 
not, then mothers dear, “it is up to you,” 
to make them such. The task is not an 
easy one, but if you are the right kind 
of mothers, you will win. 

I once heard a fine teacher, one who 
had had years of experience, say: 

“It is the grandest thing in the world 
to be a mother, but oh, I would not dare 
to risk it, with these wrecks and mis-fits 
all about me, I would not dare to be a 
mother. It means too much. First the 
strength both mentally and physically to 
bring a perfect child into the world, and 
then, greater strength to build it up, 
mentally, morally, and physically; to 
guide it in the right way until I had a 
perfect man, or woman, for nothing short 
of perfection would do. Oh, I would not 
dare !” 

There are so many thoughtless young 
people marrying and bringing their kind 
into the world, that it will be a 1ong 
time until the children (except in a few 
cases), are perfect. There are many 
who come into the world in a very good 
condition, but they lose ground nearly 
as soon as they enter it. How is it pos 
sible for young people to know what is 
best for the little ones? They are only 
children themselves and have never been 
taught. There should be schools for par- 
ents everywhere and no couple should be 
allowed to marry until they had a certi- 
ficate from one of these schools. Those 
of us who never had the advantage of 
such helps, and are trying to get infor- 
mation in the best way we can, must 
help one another. 

If the children have reached the school 
age, the mother has very likely learned 
how to care for the body, but what is be- 
ing done for the mind? Sending them to 
school is not enough. The mind is al- 
ways working, and if you do not set this 
little machine working in the right direc- 
tion, it will work in a way of its own, 
and often work havoc. So you see, “it is 
up to you.” Don’t spend money for 
candy, or any other doctor’s bait, but 
buy the boy, or girl, tools; they will soon 
work out their own salvation. I had 
rather see a boy with a hammer than a 
hymn book, any day, for the hammer will 
awake the sleeping God principle in him 
and he will begin to create, to build, and 
that is the highest principle of all. Tell 
him that he can accomplish anything that 
he desires if it be gcod, and let him 
build. At first it may be only a box, or 
a crude outline on a piece of paper, or 
it may be a few scraps of moss and 
stone, but it is all building, and while 
his mind is busy with these little cre- 
ations of his, he will forget that such 
things as cigarettes were ever invented. 

Later on you will find that the habit 
of building is grewing on him, he has 
gone beyond the simple box, the crude 
drawing has taken shape. and the useless 
(?) seraps of moss and stone were the 
beginning of the naturalist’s collection, 
for, best of all, the boy is building him- 
self, while the boy who did not get the 
tcols is strutting about with a cigarette 
between his teeth and vile, ignorant 
thoughts (propagated in other brains), 
that he has borrowed, are leading him 
hither and thither, an aimless, useless 
life. His parents did not start him right, 
he got no tools. 

Do not put a child off: give him all the 
information you can, they have no other 
way of knowing what is right; help them 
to build; if you don’t, they will be 
taught in the streets and the result is 
often fatal; therefore be wise, set both 
the hand and brain at work, and don’t 
forget that all the pay a child gets for 
good work done, is praise; give him his 
due.—Annie H. Quill. 
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Read Successful ‘Farming. 


























That Tells How 
To Run Your Farm 
at Half Cost 


Learn how to do your farm 
work quicker, better, more 
easily and atless than half 
what it has always cost 
ae heretofore in time, 

bor, worry and expense. 


Don’t be a water-bearer ! 
Pump your water by 
power, much or little as 
you need it, and pipe itto 
your house, barn or where 
you want it. Give your- 
self fire protection ! Run 
everything on your farm, from 
the grindstone, washer, cream- 
separator and churn to the 
wood-saw, corn sheller, feed 
grinder and fodder cutter with 
a lightweight portable 3 H. P. 
Farm Cushman. Attachittothe 
back end of your binder dur- 
ing harvest and cut more grain 
with fewer horses. Absolutely 
necessary during wet harvest. 


This book tells how you can 
couple up a Farm Cushman at 
a moment's notice to any work 
—anywhere, any time. There 
are many gasoline engines, but 
only one Farm Cushman. Send 

y for this Book. 


CUSHMAN 














Save 507, Piet Fram 
“Breco”’ Roofing 


Prove 60% cash savings direct-to-you on old reliable 
“Breco” Rubber Roof—cuarantced water-proof, fire 
paren | and long-lived. Special process of long-fibre 
wool felt saturated in asphalt. Heavily coated on beth 
sides. Cannot crack, wrinkle or leak. 


Freight Prepaid 


We pay the freight to all points east of the western 
boundary line of Minnesota, lowa and Missouri, and 
north of the south lire of Tennessee. Don't think be 
cause the price is low that the quality is not as high as 
the high-priced roofings. Write for samples and 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Such remark- 
ably low prices may never be offered you again. Don't 

Now. 


wait. Write - The Breese Bros. Co., 
Roofing Dept. 16, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


ementandSpeclalRoofing gy... 
Fe fiisinincdineacnrae LOOK 








Every Fow! A 
Money Maker 


(| 1 want to send every live poultry raiser my 
BiG FREE CHICKEN BOOK. 
Contains more real chicken information 
than a whole library full of most poultry 
books. Tells how to limit your feed expense 
and still get more and better eggs and ebicks. Exes 
hatch better ehiekens, more ehicks live, sel] for more money, 
Boone biel all interesting. Send for it today ee heoke 

h, Pres. . St. 






















Poultry the Best Paying 


Branch of Farming {ie<rssssey 


The 1911 catalog by Robert H. Essex, 
poultry and incubator ex . 
will start you right. Improved incu- 3 
bators and brooders. Read *“ Why 
Some Succeed Where others Fail.” 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR CO. 
67 Henay Sr., Burrace, N.Y. 
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Warm Buildings. oe @ “ 
The most important single item in 


farm buildings, same as all other build- 
ings, is warmth, and by this we do not 
mean the warmth that is produced arti- 
ficially from steves and heaters, but actual 
warmly built buildings. 

The investment of a comparatively few 
dollars at thetime the building is con- 











Showing Interior of Modern Schoolhouse Using 
Smith System of Heating and Ventilating, The 
Fresh Air Comes From Out of Doors, Enters Jacket, 
is Warmed and Distributed by Natural Air Currents. 
Foul Air Leaves room at Floor Through Pipe Enter- 
ing Chimney as Shown. Even Heat, Fresh Air, 
Healthy, Wide Awake Children, Good School Pro- 
gress Result. 





structed in making it thoroughly warm 
and tight will save many times the orig- 
inal cost, and will keep on saving as long 
as the building stands. This saving can 
be made not only in fuel, but in comfort 
to the family, and protection from colds 
and doctors’ bills, and also in protecting 
the stock, from horses down to poultry. 

Probably the most wasteful item in 
the domestic economy of our northern 
climate is the building of cold buildings, 
and trying to heat them artificially. The 
result is bad from all points of view. It 
wastes money, it makes draughty houses, 
and an unhealthy atmosphere caused by 
too much artificial heat, which destroys 
the oxygen and makes everybody more 
sensitive to cold. 

The builder can get a sheating in a 
form similar to carpet lining, and one 

















Modern Schoolhouse Much in Evidence in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota Showing Intake Pipe for Fresh 
Air at Front Corner. 





layer of it will make a warm house at 
a cost of about 1 cent a square foot. It 
is put under the siding and shingles also 
if peed, or between floors.—M. G. Ben- 
nett, 
oe 2 
Government Lands. 

If you want to get hold of irrigable 
government land in South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming or Oregon, write to the 
statistician of the United States Reclama- 
tion Service, Washington, D. C. You are 


warned against going into this thing 
without a capital of at least $1,000. 
Otherwise you will meet with hard- 
ships. 
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I have been a reader of Successful 
Farming for the past two years and can 
truthfully say it is the best paper that I 
ever saw. If all our country was filled 
with this kind of literature there would 

tter boys and girls. It gives them 
the right kind of instruction and shows 
u just what to do to be successful in 
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CONS ERVATORY MOF "MUSIC . 


Voice, Piano, Organ, Vielin, Harmony, Theory and Musical Histery. 
Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of Public Scheel Music 


SCHOOL or DRAWING anv PAINTING 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF DRAWING 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


EMINENT INSTRUCTORS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


OTHER COLLEGES 
College of Liberal Arts; College of the Bible; College of Medicine; 
College of Law; College of Education; College of Dentistry. f 
Por Catalogue address 





DRA 
The 
College 
of 
Fine 
Arts 
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Farm of C. M Johnson. Caldwell Kan. 
Mr. Meredith came up to see me about a year ago and told me about his wonderful paper and 
how much confidence you had in his judgment. He wanted me to tell you about my Andrews Hot 
Water Heating, Plumbing, Water Supply and other systems. Now | wish I hadn’t waited so long. 
There is nothing that will please your wife or other members of your family more than a thoroughly 
warm, — house. It is more important than an automobile or even a piano. It saves dirt, 
dust, doctor bills and lots of objectionable work for the women folks. 


Farmers could save65% Now is the Time 

which authorities state now goes to the middle~ to putin an Andrews 1 ty~ Erecting the plant 

men, if he could sell his farm produce direct to \tetelaree typ band LOR a, 
@ consumer. save you the correspondin it fo i 

middleman’s profit by selling the Andrews Heat. ps aI a re 

ing System direct to you from my big factory in 

Minneapolis. You act as your own middleman 

and get his profits. 


Andrews Locomotive 


is made of steel like power boil- 
Boiler ers, easiest to clean, more heat- 
ing surface and fire travel. It costs more, but 
saves $20 to $200 for coal yearly. Ask nearest 
users, 


Regurgitating Valve 
makes radiators one-half hotter. Is simple,safe. 
Get the original. Group piping makes all the 
rooms heat up together; prevents cold corners 
and drafts. 


Temperature Control 
is automatic, watches the fire,saves you the bother 











I will ship the plant “knock down" and one of 
yous hired men can put itin. The work is easy with 
he simple plans and directions I send alon 
doesn't begin to be as hard as keeping a bi 
running order. 


It 
rin 
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Send your plans or sketch show- 
ing size of rooms, windows, 
height of ceilings and con- 

struction and get our free es- 
timate of cost complete 
in your house; also big 
book on Heating. This 
uts you under no ob- 
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A Good Heating Plant 


depends on two things—good material and pro- 
perly designed installation. Other manufacturers 
do no designing. They leave that to the local deal- 
er who is not usually an engineer. As sensible 
to expect a house painter to paint your portrait. 
éasrrooe Andrews Engi- 

are famous. ey 
neers our plant 


design 
‘and make it complete in the 
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factory and ship it to you timate, then have your of 
“knock down”’ if desired. dealer pus 30 tn oS i chig é ee 
oc 
Send Plansor Sketch- Ce 
"es for Free Estimate ) '? 
and Big Bookon Heat- "com os 
ing. rections.) I oo 
send steam £. Od 
Give Names ef Twe Parties Whe Might Bay Plants Attere if eee 
Old Houses Easily Heated—We Pay Freight Es & 
& 
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ANDREWS HEATING GO. 


1149 Heating Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Your money back if you don’t get a square deal from any one 
whose advertisement in Successful Farming you answer. That is 
what our guarantee means and it applies to every advertiser in 





—TI. H. Head, Carter Co., Tenn. 





Successful Farming. But you will get a square deal. 
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Knowing that our modest home has 
been an interesting spot for dozens of 
visitors who never saw the like of some 
features before, I feel that others in- 
tending to build a home may get some 
new ideas from a story of our struggle of 
thirteen years to get a home. The 
struggle is not so different from the 
blasted hopes and disappointments of 
many another couple but perhaps the ripe 
fruit of this experience may differ enough 
to be of interest if not of value. 

When we married we had a town lot 
and we made our house plans and had a 
contractor revise and correct and blue 
print them. But we did not build. For 
thirteen years we drifted hither and yon, 
lived in different houses and studying 
their faults and continually searching for 
our ideal of a home. 

When we built we combined all the 
good features in one house so far as we 
could afford, and it is these that I de- 
scribe in this article. 

The home is 28x30 feet. The house 
has a plain gable roof with end to the 
front, with a wide porch clear across the 
front end, facing east. This porch is well 
built for strength, and is used as an 
outdoor room. It will be screened in 
next year. 

The foundation is poured concrete, 
with brick above ground, making an 8- 
foot cellar, with cement bottom. In the 
basement are three large rooms, one 
12x27 across front end. In this is work 
bench and an extra coal bin. The fur- 
nace is in another room 14x18, with coal 
bin and cold air box and chamber occupy- 
ing part of the space. The furnace is 
an under-feed stoker so I can use coal 
slack of the cheapest sort. It is amply 
large to heat the house without crowd- 
ing. A water coil over the furnace fur- 
nishes hot water in the winter. 

The drafts of furnace are operated by 
an electric thermostat located above the 
blackboard in the living room. Set the 
thermostat at 70 degrees say, and it 
keeps the house at about that tempera- 
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Showing Stair Steps Hinged and Bored for Rub- 

bers. etc. The Small Cut Shows Door Stop that 

Prevents Slamming. Press Down and It Stays 
Any Place. 





ture as long as the furnace has coal to 
burn. At night we set it to hold at 
about 60 degrees and at 5:30 in the 
morning, or any hour desired, the clock 
moves the draft regulator up to 70 de- 
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draft so the house is warm when we get 
up. 

There is a laundry room in the base- 
ment. Out of this room I partitioned a 
small vegetable room with shelves and 
bins in which to keep the canned fruit, 
fresh fruit, vegetables, etc. This room 
is papered so no odor can get from it to 
the cellar, and ceiled above so the floor 








Blackboard in Living Room 


above will not be cold. The room is 
kept cool by a window that can be fas- 
tened at any position by means of a de- 
vice intended for French window fas- 
teners. No one can open these cellar 
windows from the outside even when they 
are part way open. This vegetabie room 
is also cooled with a 4-inch eavespout 
that goes to the outside on the west, drops 
down to near the floor so the cold air 
comes in freely enough. It can be closed. 
The same sized outlet for warm or foul 
air goes from near the ceiling to the 
cold air flue of the chimney so a change 
of air is constantly going on in this room. 
The vegetables are kept in dry sand. 

The fresh air supply of the house 
comes from a cellar window 16x36 loc- 
ated under the back porch. This win- 
dow opens into the cold air box which is 
a room about 4x6 feet full height of cel- 
lar. A cheesecloth screen diagonally 
placed across the box screens the dust 
out of the air before it enters the cold 
air duct leading to the furnace. This 
cold air duct empties into the base of the 
furnace. The cold air window is hinged 
and weighted so it can be operated by a 
chain going through the kitchen floor. 
When the wind is blowing in, the window 
is partly closed. The object is to supply 
lots of warm fresh air instead of over- 
heated air from inside circulation. 

But we can get inside circulation when 
a bad storm is on by closing outside win- 
dow and by pulling a rug off a cold air 
register in the library, and onening the 
cellar door of the cold air box. It costs 
more to heat zero air than warm air but 
it pays in health. We are free from colds 
and sleep well and never have headaches. 
The chimney is a big one. The fur- 
nace flue is an Sinch fire tile encased in 
brick and mortar so a fire from a faulty 
flue is impossible. Next to these flues 
is a big cold air ventilating flue through 
which Santa Claus could easily descend. 
The furnace flue enters it with an elbow 
just to give heat so the draft will be 
good. Into this big flue cold air registers 
empty the cold foul air of the kitchen, 
dining room, living room and two bed- 
rooms. 





grees (or any other heat) and opens the 
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the furnace heats very easily, and it 
draws the heat to the floor. Our baby 
plays barefooted on the floor every win- 
ter night for a long time. You can’t 
force heat into a room unless the cold 
air has a chance to get out. 

Inside circulation, that is, taking cold 
air off the floor and returning it to the 
furnace to be reheated, does not supply 
a particle of ventilation or a good cir- 
culation. It is the cause of so much 
sickness and disease and dissatisfaction 
with hot air furnaces. My furnace 
heats against the strongest kind of a 
wind. It can’t help ic for there is a free 
circulation of air in every room. 

The living room is one big room 12x27 
feet clear across the front of the house. 
There’s no sense in chopping a house 
all up into cubbyholes. We have wall 
space and lots of light. The windows 
are all large so we have the summer air 
going through the house in every di- 
rection. 

The blackboard in the living room and 
also in the dining room is a feature that 
is worth thinking of where children are 
growing up in the home. It is educa- 
tional in its influence beyond conception. 
Below the board is the ventilating re- 
gister so the dust is taken up the flue. 
They pound their eraser on the register 
to clean it and all the dust goes up and 
out. 

This ventilating flue is like a pneum- 
atic sweeper. The more the children 
romp and stir up a dust the cleaner the 
house is for the dust is largely sucked 
up the ventilator. 

At the foot of the stair is a closet 
for coats. The second stair step is hinged 
so it raises up. Beneath it: we keep rub- 
bers, skates, etc. Over the register in 
the kitchen is a rack on which to dry 
dish towels, etc. It slides up and down 
and stops anywhere. It goes up to the 
ceiling out of the way. 
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Showing Hose Attached to Hot Water Coil in Fur- 
nace. With this the Ashes are Wet Down so they 
are Dustiess. The Hose also Fills Two Water Pans. 
To Right Below is Shown Cold Air Duct. 


The back porch is enclosed, with win- 
dows on all three sides. They, and 
wise the attic windows, are hinged 
swing in and fasten anywhere by cord 
and catch pulley. They are screen 





This gives perfect cir¢ilation of air so 





Continued on page 80 
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TOSS 


Mr. Farmer, this is something for you and your wife to talk over together. 
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There are a lot of heavy 


expenses staring you in the face this spring. There’s the plowing and the sowing, with probably a new 


implement or two to buy—and perhaps some seed.’ There is the wages of the “extra hands.” 


Maybe 


there’s a new field to be cleared, new fences to be built, new bins, new barns, and one hundred and one 
other things. You have plenty of uses for the harvest money. That’s where the money in the bank 


will come in handy. 


Now the wife has her heart set on a new parlo 


r carpet-—-maybe it’s only a chair or two, or a new kitchen 


stove. These are her tools. Sheneeds them, too. But you don’t have to spend the harvest money to get them. 


We can show you in a candid, straightforward talk how she can get these things—get them now—use 
them and enjoy them and pay for them, not with money taken out of the bank—but with her own butter 


and egg money. 


MAKE THE 
CHICKEN MONEY 
FURNISH YOUR 
HOME 


Now, Mr. Farmer, you have been ac- 
customed to paying cash for almost 
everything. That’s not surprising, 
because you have been brought up to 
believe that you save money when you 
pay cash. But supposing wecould prove 
to your satisfaction—without costing 
you a penny—without asking you toas- 
sume any obligation—without asking 
you to go to any trouble whatever, that 
on a stove, for instance, we could save 
you enough to pretty nearly pay your 
taxes— wouldn't you think we were 
pretty good people to deal with? Not 
only that, but instead of slapping out a 
big wad of money spot cash the way you 
have to do now, supposing you could 
get this big bargain—or your choice 
of 3,000 others like it— and pay for it 
adollar or two a month without a cent’s 
interest and without security. Wouldn't 
you think a proposition like this hit 
you about right? 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


We are just as sure of our goods, 
ey as proud of them as you would 
of a prize colt that you had foaled 
—that you had raised and broken your- 
self. If you were selling it you, too, 
would pat its haunches and show its 
paces—put it through its gaits. That’s 
all we want to do with our goods, Mr. 
armer—with this difference. We want 
to send you any of our 3,000 bargains 
for the home without any promises 
whatever, and let you put the goods 
through the paces for a whole month 
—not a mere day or two. That’s our 
a of trading. 

f, for any reason, you don’t keep 
the goods, send them back and we 
by the freight both ways. The 30 

ys’ Trial and Use don't cost you a 
cent. If everything is satisfactory, 

your harvest money in the bank and 
letitearninterest. The money you get from 
& couple of laying hens or a pound or two of 
butter a month will pay your bill with us. 




















SPIEGEL. MAY. STERN CO.. 10 35th Street, Chicago. III. 


That’s why we say, ‘Talk it over with her.” 





Our Iron-clad Guarantee 


WE GUARANTEE shipment of all goods on 
30 days’ free trial. 

WE GUARANTEE a saving of 15 to 50 per 
cent under any other prices of goods of equal 
quality, whether sold on a cash or credit basis. 

WE GUARANTEE in the event cf goods 
being returned, to refund all moneys =ent us, 
which includes payment of freight charges 
both ways. 

SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 











The Farmer Trade is the Backbone 


of the Nation’s Business 


That’s why we want your business. We take 
no risk in selling you on credit without security 
—we know the farmer’s word is as good as his 
bond. But, Mr. Farmer—we are proud of our 
standing, too. For 46 years we have been doing 
business in just the way we have been telling 
you. We have grown to the largest concern of 
the kind in the world. The combined capital 
of the Spiegel, May, Stern Co. is $7,000,000 and 
we boast of 600,000 satisfied customers scattered 
everywhere throughout this broad land. Our 
mail order buildings alone cover over six acres 
of ground and our 27 mammoth retail stores 
stretch like a great chain across the continent. 


We Hold the Reins on the 
World’s Markets 


We absolutely control prices. Our enormous 
buying power enables us to practically dictate 
our own terms and fix ourown costs. No other 
concern could even attempt to compete with us. 
We stand head and shoulders above all com- 
petitors. 

And our business has grown to these huge 
proportions simply because we have never failed 
to keep our word. There has never been a 
single instance where we have failed to make 
good on ourguaranty. Wehave600,000 custom- 
ers on our books and not one that has not gota 
square deal from us in every particular. That’s 
why, Mr. Farmer, we consider our word is as good 
as yours, and have just said that we consider your 
word as good as your bond. (78) 














FREE! 


A Trip Through the World’s 
Greatest House Furnishing 
Business Without Leaving 


Your Easy Chair. 


Mr. Farmer, we want to take you and 
your wife on atrip through our great 
establishment. We would like to doit 
in person, but we realize that it is not 
always possible. This year, at tremen- 
dous cost, we have revised our Great 
Big Catalog so that it is just like taking 
a trip through our business to read it. 

It is Free to You. Send no stamps. Sim- 
ply mail the coupon printed below. We 
will then mail you our big new portfolio of 


3,000 Bargains 
for the Home 


In addition, we show and explain to you 
the ins and outs of our enormous business, 
department by department. We introduce 
you to the men in charge so that you know 
exac.ly with whom you are dealing. When 
you are through, you no longer wonder at 
our great success nor do you doubt our 
ability to sell to you on li credit on 
free trial exactly as we have told you, 
cheaper than anyone else can sell for cash. 

And in addition—Mrs. Farmer—this book 
is filled to the brim with ideas and sugges- 
tions that you will appreciate—economies 
in buying and arrangement, true to life. 
This book is easily worth a dollar of any- 
one’s money, but it is Free to you for the 
asking. 

We have a separate book showing 70 
styles of Stoves and Ranges—from 89c +3 
If you want this Stove Book put a cross 
the square printed in the coupon. 

Cut out this gougen—ane send it to us, 
and the big Spring Bargain Book—or Stove 
Book—or both — will come by next mail. 
Please do this before you forget it. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
1401 35th Street, Chicago 


[]} Mail me the Spring Farnishings Book. 
OC) Mail me your new Stove Book. 
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Introduction. 
here’s a department all 


your 
Everything in here will be 
We are not going to make 
it a department of amusement or silly 
stories, but a department that will be 
more like a school of correspondence. We 


Girls, 
very own. 
for your good. 


will endeavor to give you lessons’. in 
sewing, cooking and all sorts of household 
art. Art! bless you, don’t you know that 
a pan of biscuits can look real artistic 
if nicely done, or a bed properly made will 
be a thing of beauty? 

Of course some of you may have diffi- 
culty in convincing your mothers that the 
new way is as good or better than her 
old way of doing things. But you must 
be patient and try and win mother over 
to your side so she will let you try, 
anyway. 

ou will have a chance not only to get 
free lessons in domestic science but will 
have a chance to win big prizes with the 
things you make after the assigned pat- 
terns. We want you to do your very 
best. The winner will get more than the 
honor, get a piano or sewing machine, or 
something like that. 

But more about that later. Keep your 
eye on this department. Read every one, 
try every lesson, not once, try until you 
have mastered it. You will be awfully 
embarrassed if you grow up and get a 
home of your own and don’t know how to 
do the housework just right. The right 
way is the easy way. It saves strength, 
gives time for reading and pleasure. 

In next issue we will give a sewing les- 
son. Here’s a story that will interest 


you. 
eo ¢ ¢ 


The Girl Who Makes Angel Food. 


“No, Jennie. I don’t want you muss- 
ing up things in the kitchen any more.” 
That was the response Mrs. Johnson 
made when the young daughter asked per- 
mission to make a half dozen ginger cook- 
ies one November day four years ago. 

Under ordinary conditions, - Jennie 
would have meekly retired to the parlor 
to practice her music lesson or would 
have gone out to the corn crib to listen 
to the rattling corn and chat with her 
brother Raymond while he shoveled the 
big load of yellow ears from the wagon 
to the crib. Jennie had “mus ed things” 
in the kitchen on other occasions when 
she had taken a _ notion to do some- 
thing. She generally quit before her task 
was completed, leaving cooking utensils 
and kitchen supplies in disorder, or some- 
times she got her mother to finish the 
work for her. 

Mrs. Johnson was as kind-hearted as 
most mothers, but she had a great deal 
of work to do. She liked to keer her 
kitchen neat and clean, but found it hard 
to do so when the girls fluttered in, half 
tried to do something that happened to 
strike their changing fancies and then 
left the work unfinished or entreated their 
mother to help them finish it. The fin- 
ish under such combined direction was 
usually not satisfactory to those who were 
expected to eat the food prepared; the 
mussed kitchen had to be cleared, and it 
so interfered with the mother’s regular 
work that it almost made her feel cross to 
have such requests repeated. 

The most discouraging part of it was 
that Jennie had experienced several such 
spells of wanting to cook something, but 
when permitted todo so, she had bothered 
others so much, and had gone at it in 
such a haphazard way that she did not 
learn much about it, but made similar 
mistakes the next time she tried. She 
seemed to learn nothing for sure from her 
experimenting. 

ut when Jennie asked permission to 
make ginger cookies this time there was 
a tone of earnestness in her voice which 
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sponse, to turn her eyes from the bread- 
moulding process, and take a quiet look 
into the face of the girl who remained 
motionless in the doorway with a look 
of mingled hope and disappointment on 
her face. 

“Please, mother, let me do it this time, 
I'll do it all myself,” and “I’ll clean up 
all the muss,” and “Nobody has to eat 
the cookies either ‘cause Im going to take 
them ur to the courthouse and”’—Jen- 
nie paused for breath, while her mother 
stopped short the bread-moulding mo- 
tion, brushed some loose flour from off 
her arm and stared at her daughter. “You 
are going to the court’ house,” and 
“You'll clean up the muss,” and “You'll 
do it all yourself,” and “Nobody has to 
eat your cookies,’—“What notions have 
you got into your head now, child?” And 
Mrs. Jobmson sat down on a handy chair, 


But she went ahead with the work any- 
way and did the best she could. She es- 
timated the proportions carefully so as 
to make only a half dozen cookies as she 
did not think it wise to make a larger 
amount until she felt quite sure _ she 
could do it well. 

When they were done, she took them 
from the oven and put them out to cool, 
where they were soon spied by her brother 
Raymond, who hung up his husking peg 
and seeing the cookies laid out temptingly 
before him, helped himself to two of them. 
You know what happens when a hungry 
boys gets hold of hot cookies. Raymond 
declared they were good. After husking 
corn all day anything which was hot 
and smelled good. tasted wel] to a hungry 
boy. When the other.four cookies were 
cooled, Jennie found they were not just 
as good as she wanted to have them. 

Mrs. Johnson was much pleased with 
her work this time. Although the cook- 
ies were not as good as she hoped for, 
Jennie followed a definite plan and seemed 
to know just what she had done and how 
she did it, and also to have an idea as 
to how she might do better next time. 
She cleaned up all the muss she had 
made and showed her mother that she 
meant business when she said she would 





do the work all herself and not leave 



























































rested her elbow on the table, her chin 
on her hand and waited for something 
more from the earnest girl, who had 
thrown off her hat and advanced to the 
place of honor at the moulding board. 

“You see, it is this way,” explained 
Jennie. “There is to be a cooking con- 
test. There are several classes. One of 
them is ginger cookies. That is about 
the easiest thing, and I think I can do 
that. The county superintendent is to 
be there and we are to make the cookies 
all by ourselves the very best we can. 
We are to make notes and tell just what 
we put into them. and how long it takes 
them to bake, and all about it. Then we 
take the six cookies and a written report 
to the court house. There are prizes and 
some judges will tell which is the best, 
and”—Jennie stopped again for another 
breath supply. 

Mrs. Johnson looked relieved. She 
hid a quiet smile, the evidence of which 
appeared in the pleasant expression on 
her face as she replied: “All right, 
daughter, if you will follow out all those 
directions I will make room for you and 
you can go to work. When is the con- 
test to be?” 

“Not for nearly a month,” said Jen- 
nie. “But the directions tell us to try 
it several times if we need to before 
we get good ones, so I want to begin right 
now.” 

Jennie’s first task was to decide upon 
a recipe. She hunted out all the ginger 
cooky recipes she could find, selected the 
one which seemed best, put on her work 
apron, rolled up her sleeves, and went 
at it in a real vrofessional way. But 
she found that all the ingredients named 
in the recipe were not on hand, so she 





caused her mother, after making the re- 


was to substitute some things. 





Which Position is the Correct One, and Why? The First Five Girls to Send in Correct Answer Will be 
Given a Year’s Subscription to Successful Farming. 


the kitchen in bad shape. 

After talking the matter over with her 
mother, it was decided that Jennie should 
make the cookies the next Saturday for 
the family supply. She therefore got 
out her recipe, asked her mother how 
many cookies she would need for the 
week’s supplv, and before the next Sat- 
urday came, had the needed supnlies ready 
for use. This batch of cookies was much 
better than the first and were much ap- 
preciated by members of the family, but 
they were not brittle enough to please 
Jennie. She did not know how to make 
them more brittle. Her mother suggest- 
ed that if she would get some real molas- 
ses and change her recipe so as_ to 
include molasses in a different proportion, 
she might get the desired results. She 
ordered the molasses and was delighted 
to find the next batch just what she 
wanted. 

It was only one week until the cook- 
ing contest. Jennie felt now that she 
was ready to make her prize cook- 
ies. She got all ready and waited until 
just the day before the contest. Only 
six cookies were to be entered in the 
contest. But in order to be sure that 
she might have six good ones, she got per 
mission from her mother to make a larger 
number for the use of the family and se- 
lect the six best cookies to take to the 
contest. She copied the recipe very care- 
fully, made notes on how she went about 
it, giving each step and the process 0 
mixing and baking, and when she finished, 
wrapped each cooky carefully in paper, 
wrote out her report on clean, fresh pa- 
per, put the cookies and report in a e- 
boa bon, ——— > up neatly and was 
ready for the contest. 

¥ (To be continued.) 
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Yes, Sir; right now while it’s on your mind. Don’t put it off! 





Sit right down now and write me for my pri 
the size and style engine you want, and I don’t care whether it’s a Stationary, Portable, or Pumping Outfit. ome 





Now listen! I am operating right herein Waterloo—exclusively 
for the farmers—the largest engine factory in the world selling 
with every machine and device 
known to reduce cost of production—expensive, automatic, self-ad- 
justing machines that produce a perfect finished part at one-half irom Aa 
the cost of the old fashioned methods used by most competitors. Ps LLOWAY A :; 4 ps 


I buy raw material in tremendous quantities—not enough 
only to build engines; but enough all at one time—on one big 
contract—to keep all my factories busy and in this way get a price 


direct. This factory is equipp 


far below what the ordinary manufacturer pays. 


Now to the first shop cost—this bed rock cost of 
raw material, machining, and labor I add just 
one small profit for myself, and sell to you direct 
without the expensive help of middlemen or other 
expensive methods. Not a cent of profit goes to 
anyone except to the company of which I am presi- 
dent; and that profit is small—very small—because 
it is based on the full capacity of my factory, 
which is 55,000 complete and perfect standard, 
high grade Gasoline engines annually, from 1 3-4 
to 15 Horse Power. 


There is no skimping of quality on 
Galloway Engines. Every machine is 
made just as good as money, brains, 
and the best of material can make it, 
and I guarantee everyone of them for 
five long years and give you besides 30 
days free trial to decide whether or 
not it’s the engine you want to buy. 


I only ask you to give my engine a 
trial. Put it to any test you will— 
compare it point by 


point with any other save from 
asoline engine you 
ave ever seen or ee ae 


heard of anywhere, 
regardless of price, 
and then, if you are 
satisfied, the machine 
is yours. If you are 
not satisfied, turn it 
down—send it back to 
me—and I’ll pay the 
freight both ways. 


(5 AY | . i ( WAY 


5 


I protect a ee 


r 


every pur- nas 
chaser of a 
Galloway 
with a 


d Year Warranty 


The Great Gallow 
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is what I give you 
to prove absolute- 
ly that the Gallo- 
way is the engine 
you want to saw 
your wood, grind 
your feed, pump 
your water, run 
your ensilage cut- 
ter, your separa- 
tor, washing ma- 
chine, grindstone, 
or any other ma- 
chinery you have 
on your farm. 


My Sizzling 1911 
Price Announce- 
ment Extraordi- 


is just off the press 
hary and is the "net: 
test proposition ever print- 
ed on the Gasoline Engine 
subject. This book fairly 
bristles with a whole lot of 
live information that every 
farmer should have, and it 
will be sent free to anyone, 
who writes for it. It’s worth 
the trouble and then some, 
so do it now while you 
think of it. 


IOWA 


ay Line 
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i is Sine Sep Mam oho. ten 40> Th e Omaha Land Show 
will do this for you: 


lieve ignorance to be a blessing, to move 
If you live in the Corn Belt 


in behalf of common schools. Farmers 
and mechanics, this is a subject which 
comes home to you. Crafty politicians 

It will teach you how to raise more corn; to test and select 
seed; to keep your land in maximum producing order; to com- 
bat insect pests, and solve almost every other farm problem. 


are constantly calling you the bone and 
If you have money to invest 


sinew of the land; and you may depend 
upon it that you will never be anything 

See the Union Pacific exhibit and the great number of open- 
ings for investment in the Union Pacific country. 


else but bone and sinew without educa- 
If you want to move elsewhere 


tion. There is a law of God in this mat- 
ter. That class of men who make the 

It will give you an unparalleled opportunity of getting just the 
information you are looking for. 


most and best use of their heads, will, 
If you want to see the west 


in fact, be the most influential, will stand 
~~ Whatever class bestow great 
pains upon the cultivation of their minds 
will stand high. 

Come and see it under one roof. 

If you want a good time. 
You’ll find abundant entertainment. 
se 7 = 
Come via Union Pacific 


If farmers and mechanics feel them- 
selves to be as good as other people, it 

Standard Road of the West 
ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS. 




































all may be true; for goodness is one 
thing and intelligence is another. If 
they think that they have just as much 
mind as other classes, that may be true; 
but can they use it as well? Lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, and literary men, 
make the discipline of their intellect a 
constant study. They read more, think 
more, write more than the laboring 
classes. The difference between the 
educated and uneducated portions of so- 
ciety is a real difference. Now a proud 
and lazy fellow, may rail and swear at 
this, and have his labor for his pains. 
There is only one way really to get 
over it; and that is to rear ip a genera- 
tion of well educated, thinking, reading 
farmers and mechanics. Our skill and 
industry are felt; and they put us, in 
these respects, ahes@ of any other class. 
Just as soon as our heads are felt, as 














much as our hands are, that will bring DUSTLESS, PERFECT TRAOK. 
an te Ge tp. EXCELLENT DINING CARS. 

Farmers’ sons constitute three-fifths of 
the educated class. But the trouble is, REMEMBER THE DATES 
they are not educated as farmers. When 
they begin to study they leave the farm. January 18 to 28, i19i1 
They do not expect to return to it again. 

The idea of sending a boy to the school, 





the academy, and the college, and then 
let him go back to farming is regarded 
by many as a mere waste of time and 
money. You see how it is even among 
yourselves. If a boy has an education 
you expect him to be a lawyer, or a doc- 
tor, or a preacher. You tacitly admit 


BIG MONEY IN OATS Sens 


that a farmer does not need such an 
education; and if you think so, you can- Grow Oats Like These— Thats the 
not blame others if they think so too. Three kernels to the pod—Big, title of 






plump oats—Heavy like 
wheat—Stiffstraw— 
; Thin husk—L 
white berry. W: 
double your 
crop. 






There is no reason why men of the 
very highest education should not go to 
the farm for their living. If a son of 
mine were brought up on purpose to be a 
farmer, if that was the calling which he 
preferred, I still would educate him, if 
he had common sense to begin with. He 
would be as much better for it as a 
farmer, the same as he would if he be- 
came a lawyer. There is no reason why 
a thoroughly scientific education should 
not be given to every farmer’s son. The 
beginning must be made at the common 
country school. Every neighborhood 
ought to have a good one. But they do 
not grow of themselves, like toad-stools, 
And no decent man will teach school on 
wages that a hired man or a hostler 
would turn up his nose at. Lay out to 
get a good teacher. Be willing to pay 
enough to make it worth while for the 
very best men and women to become your 
teachers. And when your boys show an 
_ awakening taste for books, see that they 
have good histories, travels, and scien- 
tific works and treatises. Above all, do 
not let a boy get a notion that if he is 
educated, he must, of course, quit the 
farm. Let him get an education that he 
may make a better farmer. 

I do not despair of yet seeing a gen- 
eration of honest politicians. Educated 
farmers and educated mechanics, who are 


oa our new 
1911 


FREE 
OAT 
BOOK 


written by 
Galloway Bros. 
and Prof. M. L. 
Bowman, former pro- 
fessor of farm crops of Iowa 
Agricultural College. This book 
should beim the hands of every far- 
mer interested in better crops and big- 
ger profits. Send us your name and address 
and we will send you a copy together with a free 
sample of our 


Regenerated Swedish Select Seed Oats 


grown on our own big seed farm in Canada. 30,000 bushels sold last year and we didn’t 
have KH -%: go round, crops in many cases yielding from 75 to 100 bushels and more 
per acre, while the quality, weight and color has never before been equalled. 

9 8 One man right here in Iowa bought our seed 
Here 8 an Example Read Thi oats last year and reaped an average of 75 
bushels tothe acre. His neighbor—right across the road—used ordinary seed and only 


got 25 bushels per acre. That proves its the seed, not the ground that counts. 
Now you can do just as well if you only will—Don’t be blind to your own interests. 


Resolve to Start a Seed Patch of Your Own 


= All agricultural colleges recommend that every farme. have one. Plant 5 acres in a cor- 
ner of your oat field—15 or 20 bushels will do it—and give you good pure seed for your en- 
- tire fields next year and enough besides to plant another five acre patch,Jwhich should be 
in good circumstances and do not need in a different section of your land, exclusively{for seed the following year anasoon. In 
office for support, nor make politics a this way, by careful grading, fanning and cleaning, you can soon have a quality of seed 
trade, will stand for litical honest Oats that has never been equalled in this country. Start the seed patch right with our 
y po Sty. Oats grown and developed in Canada, the natural home of oats. 

But the Lord deliver us from the po- ’ Sit right down now while its ind and 
litical honesty of tenth-rate lawyers, | Not Don’t Put This Matter Off—S'* rieht down now w Sooke aud aamaie of oan 
vagabond doctors, bawling preachers, and | M seed; or better still, send 10 cents for a larger sample packet of these wonderful oats that 
bankrupt clerks, turned into patriotic po- have doubled the crops for farmers all over the country. 

liticians! Education is needed just as 


h on the f it is needed i ‘ Seed Oat 
Soe on the Sang ap fr to nosed te say Galloway Bros.-Bowman Co., sreciiste Waterloo, Iowa 


0o., N. J. 
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Let HoldenShow You 
How to Beat the Best 
of Old TimeCornCrop 








E want ever farmer who raises a bushel of corn to let us show him how he can raise a bigger 

corn crop today than he got in the “good old times.” If you raise corn at all, this means you, 

You don’t have to go out West, or buy a new farm. Stay right on the old place, plow the old 

soil. Don’t think it is exhausted for corn. Why, it will raise more corn today than it ever did before— 
a bumper crop such as you never even dreamed of in the old days. Think of raising 


75 to 80 Bushels Per Acre 


and not work any harder, or any longer, or at any greater cost per acre. Yet that is what you can do. 
That is what Holden will help you do. Why will you scrape along, year after year, content with 25 
bushels an acre—often less—and try to make yourself believe that is all your land will produce? We 
j know better. We can prove you wrong the very first harvest. If you follow the directions given in 


Holden’s Corn Secrets 


you can increase your crop to 75 or 80 bushels an acre, perhaps more. Think of it—40 to 45 bushels 
an acre clear gain—possibly $500 to $1000 additional profit on your corn crop. 

Three stalks to a hill and a 14-ounce ear to the stalk—that is the Holdencorn gospel. He tells 
you how to get it in Corn Secrets, but even if you increased your crop by only one ear per hill you 
would be getting $20 to $25 more per acre for your corn—all absolute clear profit. 

Holden has for years been helping corn growers get bigger crops. It is to reach tens of thous- 
ands where he has been able personally to reach only hundreds that he writes “Corn Secrets” and 
enlists Farm Journal with him in this great corn work. Corn Secrets is being read wherever corn 
is grown and it will open up new territory to this king of all our crops. 


How to Get “Corn Secrets” 


Down in the right hand corner of this advertisement space is left for your name and address, 
Attach a $1 bill and mail the coupon to us. That is the easiest way. We take all risk of its safe 
arrival. For that single dollar we will send you one copy of Gorn Secrets, postpaid, and enter your 
name for afour year subscription to farm Journal—the 
the standard farm andhome monthly. Itis nearing the Cut Out and Send This Coupon 
million mark in its lists of subscribers—more. than If sent us in 10 days we will send yeu our “Poor Richard 
750,000 now—everyone held there by .ove for the | Revived” Almanac for 1911. 

° . FARM JOURNAL 
greatest farm paperever published. Every issue con- $ 182 clifton St, Philadelphia, Pa. ' 
tains 32 to 80 pages of the cleanest, cleverest, most | Gores, S1.00: sond Farm Journal full « years, and copy of Holden's 
cheerful, practical kind of reading and helpful infor- 
mation. It is for the Corn Grower, Dairyman, Fruit- 
man, Gardener, Poultryman, the women, boys and 
girls—and they all read it. Boiled down, much in lit- 
tle, full of gumption—that is every page of Farm 
Journal. Unlike any other paper and always has been. 
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Thirteen Years for a Home 
Continued from page 74 
This gives a good room for refrigerator, 
ete., and is open, yet can be closed tight 
when it storms. 
Except the kitchen, all the down stairs 
finish is flat or plain-sawed red oak. 
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Showing Outside and Inside Cooling Pipe in Vege- 
table Room Vegetables Would Freeze. However 
if Placed Under Pipe as Shown. 


This is much prettier in grain than quar- 
ter-sawed. It is stained brown but not 
waxed or varnished. The kitchen is fin- 
ished in yellow pine, stained with oil to 
represent Flemish oak. The kitchen floor, 
and all up stairs, is hard maple. The 
eracks are filled with crack filler then 
raw linseed oil is put on hot and later 
another application of oil until it is as 
full as it will take. This beats varnish 
or wax, cannot mar, is water proof, and 
gets very slick. 

Don’t varnish any woodwork if you 
want a nice home. Hard wood can be 
treated to the various one coat stains 
and rubbed, and soft wood, like pine, 
can be stained with an oil stain and 
rubbed. Dull finish is more pleasing to 
the eye, is easily kept nice, does not 
show bruises or marks, is easily re- 
touched. 

The whole house is covered with a 
good -building quilt beneath the siding, 
the shingles and between the floors, so 
that wind or dust cannot get in. Or- 
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Handy Towel Rack Over Register in Kitchen. By 

Means of Catch Pulley the Rack Slides Up and 

Down the Tongued Board and Catches at any Height. 
Out of the Way When Pulled Up. 


dinary rosin building paper amounts to 
nothing. It rots in a little while. 

The siding is put on wrong side out 
and stained with creosote. The white 
trimmings is the only paint used. Var- 
ious color effects are possible with these 
stains. 

The screen doors have anti-slammers 
on so the children running in and out 
do not make such a racket. The door 
closes quickly but noiselessly. The win- 
dow screens swing on sort of a hinge 
above and lock from the inside. Very 
easily put on from within, or windows 
washed without taking screens off. 

The house is lit with electricity. We 
use the hi-low lights for everything ex- 
cept the living room, dining room and 
library where tungsten lights are better. 
The hi-low gives a good light for hall or 
bedroom use and very cheaply. 

Where the bedroom doors do not come 
to the floor or close on a threshold as 
in days past, we prevent drafts from the 
unused cold rooms by a fold of felt 
tacked on the bottom of the doors. 

The walls are all in sand or rough 
finish. When the walls get a little dirty 
we will stain them or paint them with 
mellowtone—a waterproof paint without 
a gloss. The rough wall in dull finish 
is very pleasing. We never will use 


paper. 
& % & 
$5.00 Free. 
To the reader who fiids the word 
“huilding” in advertisements in this issue 
of Successful Farming the largest number 


of times, we will give $5.00 in cash. If 
there should be a tie the money will be 
equally divided between those having cor- 
rect counts. The word “building,” in 
Successful Farming’s own advertisements 








Interior of Modern School House Showing Ventilat- 
ing Flue Where Little Girl Kneels on the Floor 





or in the reading matter will not count. 
The contest closes March 20, 1911. Send 
in your count. You may get the $5.00. 
Menticn the names of any advertisers to 
whom you have written or of whom you 
have bought goods. also tell of any build- 
ing material of any kind that your fam- 
ily has bought within the last year. 


o> > & 
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’Tis a long way to easy street and 

no cars running. 
eo? ¢ 

Golden Opportunities in the North- 
west, 

The Dakectas, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington offer golden opportunities for 
the farmer, the business and the profes- 
sional man. ‘Towns recently established 
along the new Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound Railway in these states have 
had a phenomenal! but substantial growth. 
These new towns offer good openings in 
many lines of business. Adjacent to this 
new line are thousands of acres of good 
agricultural land awaiting development 
and in Montana a 160-acre or 320-acre 
government homestead can sstill be se- 
cured. THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL RAILWAY during 1911 
will offer very low round-trip fares to 
noints in the Northwest, affording the 
homeseeker an excellent opportunity to 
visit and investigate this new and unde- 
veloped country. For descriptive litera- 
ture, fares and dates on which reduced 
fare tickets will be on sale, write F. A. 
MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chi- 
cago. (153) 




















iT Sertiatiytentee 
—and here is the way! 


Have you love for the profession, good 
hea]th, energy, common sense and patience? 
Ww these qualities—and sound training— 
you may expect the highest success. 

Weare thoroughly competent to give you 
the training. For 20 years we have prepared 
men from all walks of life to practice law. 
Our graduates have rigid bar exam- 
inations in every state. Our system is en- 
dorsed by judges, lawyers and law colleges. 

Our teachers are practicing attorneys. Our 
courses are complete—text books, lessons, 
side helps, lectures, illus- 
trative cases, examina- 
tions, pe encour- 


26 


Our sn College 
Law Course is designed e ~ 
pecially for earnest y | 
—_ handicapped by Tittle 
e time and less money, 

| 
| 
| 











but! full of courage and per- 
sistence. Such men win out. 


Send for the catalogue 
and “‘evidence.”’ 


| weer | 
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raw FU 


SHIP THEM TO 


JOSEPH ULLMANN 
146-148-160 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

AND YOU WILL RECEIVE 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
AND PROMPT CASH RETURNS 

Branches In all Worlds Markets 
WE CHARGE NO Sane 


We pay Express 
Write for Price List. Address Desk 14 


FRE 








BOOK OF GAME 
AND ZUR LAWS 
4 page book worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to hunt 
= oar andcam 
Gives all furand game laws 
—tells how to make more 
--- fi We give you a copy 

FREE with HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—A big 160 page maga 
zine full of hunting news, good stories and valuable facts for 
} ay 5 10c 8 copy; or CAMP AND TRAIL,a 24 page weekly— 
Scaecopy. Devoted to hunting, trapping, fishing,guns, dogs, ete. 
Send = Bee tome today for the magazine you want and get the book 
free. GPUB.CO., Box 539 Columbus, Okie, 


Nulite Gasoline Table Lamp 


A beautiful lamp for homes. hotels. offices 
stores, banks, cafes. Portable safe can be 
turned upside down or rolled on floor without 
danger or effecting the light 300C. P. ofsoft 
brilliant light one-third cent per hour. Also 
200 different styles of lamps and systems. 
AGENTS—We want town. county and travel 
ing salesmen. Best proposition ever offered. 
Sells everywhere. Write for Special Offer 


CHICAGO SOLAR LIGHT CO., 
207 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 


OUR AGENTS werss: 


PER DAY 
That's their average earnings from the sale of our cele 
brated Aluminum cooking utenz.ls. They're 
ght, clean, handsome, 1 ve. Sell 
on sight to housewives. Big profit in 
every sale. No experience needed. We'll 
teach you. Big chance for both men and 
women. Write at once for particulars and 
ask how to get the patent Gem Aluminum 
Steam Cooker Shown in picture, free. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept.J Lemont, tll. 
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Low PRICES, Grecnsntdten dnseiodheapertaneeet 
for Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Public Grounds, Best Poultry 
and Farm Fence. Free Catalog. Write for Special Offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 920, Decatur, Ind. 


PATENTS Prrescomtastes sve 


Inventors matied free. 

BEELER & ROBB, 68-70 McGill Bidg., WASHINGTON, B. C. 
; 1 

WANTED 22S 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. Dept. E. 61, Rochester, N- Y. 


SHETLAND PONIES FOR SALE. Address 
B. W. Horton, Fletcher Ave . Muscatine. Iowa 


Read the advertising pages. 
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rT I 1m@c 1m a1 | Why we pay highest 
Heart to Heart Talks ||| Prices for 
FURS 
| it 1m 7 8 ee fe ol 
. ae ° 1 quick: saey 
RICHARD SPELLANE, HERO | tne coast city of Galveston was | W'u°th ‘stick Some A 
swept by that terrible hurricane | oa get. Both in this country and Europe we have 


that piled the city high in wreckage, put out the lights, destroyed the 
waterworks, swept the dwellings of 30,000 souls into a shapeless mass, 
drove insane with fear and anxiety nearly every man over 40 years 
of age, left the women and cnildren homeless and helpless, washed 
the ¢offins out of the cemeteries, strew the 
beautiful city with slime and mud and filth. 

Oh, it was hell itself in Galveston that ter- 
rible night! 

For ten hours Richard Spellane stood with 
his arm around his wife, and three children 
clinging in terror about them, waiting for 
their little home to fall. 

At daylight Spellane went forth. What a 
sight! Six thousand dead and dying among 
the debris and wreckage. Washed out bodies 
from the cemeteries haunted the streets like 
ghosts. 

Strong men were distracted—insane! It 
was thus that Mayor W. C. Jones found 
Richard Spellane in the early dawn. 

“My God, Dick, this is terrible! We're cut off as if on an island in 
the Pacific and before night 30,000 will be starving! .What under 
heaven can we do? ”’ 

The question aroused Spellane, an old telegraph operator, 
click call of his key, and he replied: 

“Do, man? Get into communication with the outside world somehow, 
quick as heaven will let you. Get me a requisition to impress anything 
or anyone I want into my service and I’ll show you what to do.” 

Wires were down, bridges gone, railroads washed out, ships wrecked 
on the beach. He boarded a strong launch and attempted to cross the 
bay. After two hours attempt in the turmoil of waves they ran the 
boat ashore and Spellane started on foot for Houston, forty miles away. 

Nothing but inches of slime on the railroad bed, covered with two 
feet of water. 

Clad in a nightshirt, linen trousers, carpet slippers and a cap, Spellane 
trudged slowly through it all, with a hot sun beating down mercilessly 
on him through a dead calm. 

The dye in the slippers poisoned his feet ,and they swelled. He choked 
for a drink, he craved food, yet nothing could he get fit to touch. 

On, on, slowly he trudged, hour after hour, His legs swelled to 
twice their size. His back was blistered in the fierce heat. His eyes 
stared out like those of a madman when at nightfall he slouched into 
Houston muttering “Galveston is gone! Galveston is gone!” 

He made for the telegraph office. ‘‘Any wires working?”’ 
God! 

He clicked off this message to President McKinley, then at St. Louis. 

“A hurricane and tidal wave destroyed Galveston. At least 10,000 
are dead in Galveston and surrounding country. Twenty to 30,000 
are homeless. We weed food, clothing, tents, doctors, drugs, and above 
all—disinfectants.”’ 

Then came the test of Richard Spellane. 
wired in: 

“The ——————_ 
disaster.” 

His home city gone, his home almost wrecked, his wife and children 
in need of help, his life must begin over again—and he only 37. What 
a supreme test of manhood that offer of $5,000 was! 

“Impossible,” he replied. ‘Name your own price,” was the next offer. 
“I am not selling the lives of 30,000 human creatures at any price. My 
first duty is towards them.” 

Then he sat at the key and gave the story to the Associated Press 
so that all the world might quickly get the news and send aid. 

This act of heroism brought quick response in aid, food,—everything 
a city could need in such a crisis. 

Richard Spellane could not be bought when his fellow men were dying. 
Here’s a hero for you! 





like the 


Yes, thank 


A New York newspaper 


— offers you $5,000 for exclusive story of Galveston 





Quilting on the Machine. 





and there through the quilt to keep the 


I wonder how many busy housewives] cotton from slipping avart. Now length- 
ever quilt on the machine. No doubt en out the stitch and loosen it in ac- 
there are many that are like I was be- cordance with the thickness of the quilt 
fore I ever quilted any that way. I, and put your quilt on and you are ready 
theught it could not be done by one per-| for quilting. After quilting the two 
son. but one trial convinced me that it| halves, join by taking the seam in lin- 
could be done a great deal easier than| ing, then fill in as much cotton as need- 
by band. ed and fill the top down on the machine 

First, have the top and lining in}and you can scarcely tell where yeu 
halves lengthwise, then take one-half lin-| have joined it together. I hem my quilts 


ing, stretch in frame or on carpet, then]on the machine also.—Nellie M. Warren. 
lay on cotton, nct too thick, say two or a 
three pounds, to the quilt, then pin on EP AE - 
your half top and then a few pins here 





Boost for Successful Farming. 





|FOR YOUR HIDE’S 


customers waiting for our shipments, so we must 
| pay the highest prices to meet the demand and 
obtain the FURS. You will never know the top 

rices until you ship to us. be td us, send a bundle 
e. we'll send you our price and old them separate 
until we hear from you. If our price is unsatis- 
| factor 
' prepaid. It costs you nothing to get our price. 
We offer these advantages: 

Cash returns the day your Furs arrive. 

A very liberal sort. 

All express charges paid by us. 

No commission charged. 

Net returns which exceed all others. 


on request. Write now. 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS, Desk, 31 Chicago. 
Formerly Silberman Bros. 





—Sell Fur In The East- 


Dealers in Western cities such as Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul and Detroit, sell 
their furs to dealers East. Why not pose 

Weare in a small town, own our plant, p: 
rent, Expenses arelow. We have agents in 
land and Germany who get for us highest peiees. 
Why can’t we pay more for furs than Western 
dealers who sell to Eastern city dealers? Or 
more than Eastern city dealers who must pay 
big rent and oe high expenses? 

We will send you absolutely free a 
e 8-page illustrated fur — 
ferent from anythin et tl ow to 
sa) a epi = — v4 
Tag) catch 
4 FEE lrge price svg atest and high 
for furs ca 
Circulargives letters from shippers 
. in every State; letters that 
tell how we paid more than 
other houses. All free. Write today. 
CORRY HIDE&FURCO. 25 Main St. Corry, Pa. 









THIS te 
TRAPPERS 

















SHIP YOUR 


HIDES and PELTS 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
Niustrated Circular Free to anyone interes ed in 
RAW FURS. 
_ Trappere’ Guide Free to those who ship to us 


SEND US fessut POSSUM, SKUNK 
Gite 


and other furs, hides, 
ae ee, No commis- 
sions. © pay express 
charges on fur shipments 
- fy amounting to $10 or more. 
Write for free tags, price 
list, etc 














” F 210K. Wain St, St. Louis Me. 





Fine Pocket Knife FREE 


To 


nts. Send 





ao 
lodge emblem, favorite photos, etc. “Bend for terms. 


SALESHIEN ™e quick, big. profits selling 


our scicutifical'y tempere 


PHOTO POCKET KNIVES 


Be your own boss. Write at once for good money- 
making proposition and excl’sive territory. (8) 
CANTON CUTLERY CO., Dept.A26 CANTON, OHIO 


SAKE 


Have it tanned with the hair on for 
a coat, robe or rug. Moth proof, no 
smell. Freight paid on 3hides. You 
furnish hide, we do all the rest and 
make coat for $10.00 up. Robes $5.50 
up. Write for price list. 

THE WORTHING & ALGER CO., HILLSIDE, MICH 


RAW FURS “33 ane wou | 


: FURS ARE mon 
ANTED et. Ho iar ING “ 
x moto. CUSTOM TANNING oe i os done. 


a 
silky robes, coats, gloves and 
hides and skins sent_us at moderate coe 1 
ighest Bank references. it. 1891. Write. 
Obamas, Effron & Co. , Box 749, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


























Mention Successful Farming when 





writing to advertisers. 





we will return the FURS at once express 


Price-lists and market reports sent regularly 


Established 1866. Largest Fur and Wool Houtein America. 
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The Raccoon, 

The raccoon is a member of the bear 
family and is found in the western 
hemisphere. The animals are fond of 
water, and it is in the streams that they 
are easiest caught. 

The ‘coon likes fish. Two stones, so 
placed as to form a V, with a staked 





fish within, make a very good set. The 
trap should be placed below the surface 
of the water and covered with leaves, etc. 

Owing to the fact that raccoons seem 
to wish to investigate all bright objects 
which they find, trappers sometimes 
attach a small bit of looking glass or 
piece of bright tin to the pans of their 
traps. ‘These traps are set in water, and 
are almost sure to be investigated by 
every ‘coon that passes by them. In ar- 
ranging this set it is well to place some 
fish oil nearby. 

Along the banks of streams where 
signs are found in the mud, throw out a 
log at right angles to the shore. Near 
the end which extends into the water, 
place a couple of rocks so that a _ pas- 
sage way will be formed between the two. 
The log should not extend very far from 
the shore, nor should it be in the deep 
water. A trap should be concealed in 











Pocket ‘Set. Can be employed for many of the 
smaller fur bearers. The arrow indicates the ex- 
cavation for a trap, 


"% 


the opening between the rocks and the 
log. This set always gives good satisfac- 
tion, since the ‘coon will not pass over 
the log but will go around. 

An ear of corn placed on a stick and 
stuck into the mud will prove excellent 
attraction for raccoon. Some use a fish 
for bait, staking it in similar manner. 
The trap, when this set is used, should 
not be directly under the bait, but a few 
inches from it. 

Parsnips are sometimes used for bait; 
but in my opinion are not as good as fish. 

Where there are signs of ’coon along 

-a stream, dig pockets into the banks, 
near the level with the water, and put 
bait in them. Place the traps guarding 
the entrances in a few inches of water, 
and, if possible, cover with leaves, ete. 
This set isa favorite with many trappers. 

Hollow logs may also be used to a 
good advantage. Place the bait within 
the log and traps at both entrances. If 
possible, place the log in the mud, so 
that the traps may be covered with water. 
In case the set is made where there is 
no water, conceal the trap well. (See 
similar set in article on mink.) 

Trails are frequently found where 
‘coons enter corn fields. In these paths 
dig a small excavation, so that the trap 
will rest snugly in it. Cover with some 
material natural to the place. care bein« 
taken that it is not too thick so as to 





Trapping and Hunting 


By GEO. J. THIESSEN, Trapper, Author and Writer 








Article IV 








bind the trap when it is sprung. Place a 
small wad ef cotton or wool under the 
pan of the trap. 

In shallow streams, brush can often be 
arranged so as to form a partial dam, 
leaving one or more openings in it. Place 
the trap, of traps as the case may be, in 
the openings. With this set, the trapper 
will not fail to get results, as every ‘coon 
passing either up or down the stream 
will pass through the openings. (Only 
the very small streams can be dammed 
in this way. If the dam causes the 
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Two logs anchored in shallow water. This set may 
be used for mink, raccoon. etc, 


water to rise too fast, additional openings 
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Bigger Profits 
From Your Furs 


Ww want to prove to you at our 
y expense, that we pay you higher 
cash prices than any other house in 
America. We want to show you where 
our price list quotes the very highest# 
prices you can get. We give you the 
money that your furs are actually 
werth—not visionary values—but the 
very highest prices. You won'thave| 
to ape ben the market. We do that and pay you ex- 
actly what our price list shows regardless of the condi- 
tion of the market, even if there is a big slump on the 
day we receive your shipment. Weg tee the price 
list we send you. 


We Guarantee Our Grades 
We sort your furs honestly. We not only guarantee 
the prices, we also guarantee the g 5 Bon't sell 
your furs to the first firm that offers to buy them, but get 
our ——_- list and see the difference. We will tell 
you the honest truth about what your furs are 
worth, and what you can actually get for them. 
Our price list is tree, write at once—today. 
MYERS-BOYD COMMISSION CO. 
220 N. Mein St. St. Louls, Mo. 



































WE ARE GOING To 


HB Mickle For CoatftRabe & 















4 s wr, S a 
Se IS Sate 
Where We Can Get Our Hides Tansed Best 
MICKLE PAYS THE FREIGHT 
on all cow and horse hides to be tanned and manu 
factured into coats and robes. Tanning, dressing and 
dyeing by our own exclusive process excells that of and 
other establishment. Send us a hide to prove that broad 
claim. All hides tanned beautifully soft and pliable— 
wind, water and moth proof. Work completed in 29 to 
30 days. Mail postal today for free catalogue, sample 
and fullest information. 
H. B. Mickle Fur Coat & Robe Co 












must be made, otherwise the sets will be 
of no use. Use only light brush, and 
anchor it in case of necessity, with roeks.) 

Honey is frequently used as bait, and 
gives very good results. 

For the benefit of the amateur, I wish 
to say do not use too small a size of 
traps. The raccoon is quite strong, and, 
although many have been caught in the 
No. o size, I would advise the use of 
nothing smaller than the No. 1%, espec- 
ially if the Newhouse trap is not used. 

Use a clog in fastening all traps set 
for ’coons. If possible, it should be of 
hard wood, as the little animals some 
times escape when they ure once caught 
by the use of their teeth. 

SKINNING AND STRETCHING. 

Great care should be exercised in the 
skinning and stretching of pelts. They 
should not be stretched too much or too 
little. In both cases it means a loss to 
the trapper. 

There are several board methods of 
stretching such animals as the mink, 
martin, etc. Some prefer the three board 











Established 1867 poe aa 


D,BERGMAN &.C0. 


T. PAUL, MINN, 

Dea] direct with the largest and oldest house 
in the West. Highest prices and immediate 
cash returns. Write for price list, tags and 
full information, 



















We want to start with your 
first shipment this season, so 
write for our price list now. 
We satisfy ovr shippers. 
PEMBER'S HIDE & FUR HOUSE 
Drawer 31 Onawa, lowe 


RAW FUR PRICES seco 

and down this win- 
ter. Some heavy stocks carried Over will probably 
affect the market. We keep our shippers posted by 
special bulletins all through the winter, Send your 
name to get on our bulletin list. 




















. 





A very good set for a)most any kind of land anima!. 
especially effective for o'possum and raccoon, Trap | 
and chair, shown before concealing. 
style, while others use but a single board. | 

Both methods are good when employed 
skillfully. 

There are patent stretchers upon the | 
market now. They are made of metal, | 
and are adjustable. These stretchers are 
used by muskrat trappers quite exten- 
sively, since the work of making boards 
is entirely done away with. The large 


fur firms use these stretchers exclusively 
to stretch those furs which arrive green; 
that is, not thoreughly dried. 

™T ease the three board stretcher is 
used. the two side hoards should be in- 


| 44 E. 10th 


Shipments to us at the right time bring best 
| money and quickest returns, 
KANN & COMPANY, 


eas WE SELL 
GUNS, TRAPS, ETC., CHEAP 


AND PAY HIGHFST PRICE FOR 


HIDES FURS. PELTS, WOOL, Etc. 


WRITE FOR TAGS, PRICE LIST 
AND FREE CATALOG 


N.W.HIDE& FURCO., MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


~~ Why sell your skins at 
as or home when you can 
send them to us and 
save all middiemen's 
rofits? New York 


° fi is 
the best market in 
Raw urs America. We pay cash 
for hides of Skunks, 

Minks, Coo 


Opossums, Fores, etc. Thirty years in 
the business. No commission ch .W express 


estan 
BELT, BUTLER CO., exporters x0 bast {21h St, Now Tork 
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verted into the pelt first and the leg skins 
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‘acked to them. Then the middle board 
should be inserted, care being taken that 
the skin is not stretched out of shape. 

The single board stretcher is a great 
favorite. It should be made with regard 
to the size of the pelt to be stretched. 
By this I mean that it should fit the skin 
snugly when inserted. 

In making either stretchers, the boards 
should taper uniformly upon both sides. 
The edges should be rounded in all places 
that come in contact with the fur. 

The hoop and square methods of 
stretching pelts are used for the beaver 








A very good method for trapping civet 
orskunk. Shows two traps before concealing. 


A Tile Set, 


and raccoon. In using these methods, 
care should be taken that the hide is not 
stretched out of shape. The pelt should 
be stretched evenly. 

All fat and meat should be removed 
after the pelt has been placed upon a 
stretcher. This process is called fleshing, 
and may be performed with the use of a 
dull knife. Many use a draw knife for 
doing this, but in no case must it be 
sharp. 

Furs should never be left to dry in the 
sun. They should always be placed in 
some cool, dry place. 

There are two methods of skinning the 
different fur-bearing animals. They are: 
The open method, in which the pelt is cut 
down the belly; and the cased method, 
in which the pelt is not. ‘The former 
method is used principally in skinning 
the larger fur bearers, while the latter is 
used for the smaller. The following ways 
tell how, preferably, the different animals 
should be skinned: 

BEAR AND BEAVER should be opened. 

The ears of a bear are liable to become 
tainted. To prevent this, slit them open 
on the inside and skin to the edge. Then 
fill the ears with coarse salt. 

CIVET CAT should be cased, 
out. 

ERMINE (WHITE WEASEL) should be 
cased, preferably the fur side out. 

SILVER, RED, WHITE AND CROSS FOx 
should be cased, fur side out. 

FISHER, LYNX AND MARTIN should be 
cased, fur side out. 

MINK should be cased, pelt side out. 


pelt side 


Fine, dark northern skins are often 
cased with the fur side out. Many fur 
dealers prefer to receive them in that 
way. 

MUSKRAT AND OPOSSUM should be 
cased, pelt side out. 

OTTER (Land) should be cased, pelt 


side out. 
Some trappers case the land otter with 
the fur side out, however. 


OTTER (Sea) should be cased, fur side 
out. 

WOLF (Northern sections) should be 
cased, fur side cut. 

(Western and Southern 


should be opened. 

The usual tendency among trappers in 
all parts of America, however, is to skin 
wolves by the cased method. 

Many trappers depart from _ these 
methods, yet, upon careful inquiry, I 
have found that the majority of old and 
experienced trappers prefer and recom- 
mend the above ways of handling pelts. 

“> < p 

I received a sample copy cf your pa- 
per and also a set of really beautiful 
post cards. I must say you fooled your- 
self by sending those cards, as I would 
have subscribed for the paper anyhow. 
I think it is worth ten times the price 
you ask for it. As I intended to go into 
hog-raising on a somewhat larger scale. 
the article on hov-raising in Successful 
Farming was highly weleomed by me.— 
John Mohr, Rensclaer, Co. N.Y. 








Funsten Pays Gash for Furs 


Get the very highest prices and the quickest returns by sending your furs 
to Funsten. No matter whether it’s coon, mink, skunk, muskrat, mar- 
ten, fox, wolf, lynx or any other fur, we pay the most in real cash. 
We receive and sell more furs direct from trapping sections than any 
house in the world. The biggest American and foreign buyers are 
represented at our regular sales, which run into millions of dollars 
yearly. It’s the fierce competition amongst this —< buyers at 
our sales that enables us to get higher prices for our furs than any- 
one else. And that’s why we can pay you more, and pay it quicker. 
While work is slack on 
)\ Big Money in Trapping (ro iiem try your hand 
Nt at trapping. It’s great sport, and you'll be surprised at the big 
\) profits. We send our New gee s Guide, Fur Market Reports 
s\ and Shipping Tags FREE. for them today. 


¥ 


"TRAPS AT FACTORY PRICES! 


As an accommodation to trappers and shippers, and to encourage men to go 
into the trapping business, we offer to furnish best steel traps and other —- 
plies at actual factory prices, including the famous VICTOR trap. e 

™ carry a larger stock of traps than any other house in the United States. 


. best on the market for years. Guaranteed to increase 
Funsten Animal Baits v3". catch. Beware of invitations. Funsten a Baits 
nd Prize at World's Fair in 1904. nsten 


m Gra: overnment uses Fu Baits. One can of Funste unger 
nh Bait brought one man in B8t, nt 08. Alaska, $1,199 clearprofit. OCostsonly$lacan. Di 
‘erent kinds fordifferentanimals. Writetoday—right now—forour valuable Bait Folder, Trapper’s 
Supply Ca No. 10, Highest Cash Fur Price List and Trapper’s Guid free. ay) 


Funsten Bros. & Co., 341 Elm Street, St. Louls, Mo. 


Marlin 


new 5 Repeating Rifle 


The gun to use for rab- 
bits, squirrels, hawks, 
crows and all small 
game. 




















TRAPPER Ss. 
PAcie) | 0) ae y 


| FREE ° 
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B handien oll 22 hon exrntign end CD. caps; is an excellent gun 
for small game and target work up to 50 yards. You quickly save 
the price of your rifle in the reduced cost of ammunition. It conforms to the 
high quality standard of all ZZarvsz repeaters yet sells at a surprisingly low ptice. 
The solid-top and side ejection are always a protection, keep shells, powder 

gases from your face, allow instant repeat shots. Quick take-down construction— 


sends She Marl. 5 ly sf 


catalog. @ Willow Street New Haven, 


easily cleaned—takes litile space and brings greatest pleasure at small 


Learn more about the full ZZzr//7 line. 
stamps postage for the 136 page Marlin catalo 
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Wife Will Like This Fur Coat 


She will keep warm many winters, and you will make $14 on your 
Cow or Horse Hide. No middleman in the deal. Send your hides 
to us. We will make them into Fine Fur Coats for any member of 
your family, or into Robes or Rugs, returning the ‘finished article 
within three weeks after we get the raw hide. FREE MITTS: 
We give Free a pair of Fine Knit Lined Horsehide Palm Fur Mitts 
with each Fur Coat or Robe made from hides you send us. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Our Catalog tells how. Write for it today. 


Don’t Sell Valuable Hides 


They are worth more made into Coats, Robes or Rugs. Our Catalog 
gives you their value, shows all styles, and tells what you make on your 
hides by shipping to us. Send for Catalog by next mail. 

Brancu: NATIONAL FUR & TANNING CO. 
Three Rivers, Mich. 1921 S. 23th St. Omaha, Neb. 
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Hamilton Hunting Rifle 













This is not a toy but a regular 
22-calibre Hunting Rifle, guar- 


anteed in every way to be absolutely safe, re- ALMOST 
liable and an accurate shooter, For small game 

and target practice it is unexcelled and you can have no FREE 
end of fun with it on a day’s outing. or for a longer camping 


or hunting expedition. This splendid rifie is a dandy for any- 

one toown, It is chambered for 22-calibre long or short, rim fire 

cartridges and is thirty inches long over all. Barrel tapered. sixteen inches. Sights rear open ad 

justable front knife sight, A solid breech-block makes the action absolutely safe from the rea- 

explosion of a defective shell, The barrel is bronze, ritled with the greatest care and basa built-up 

steel jacket, making it unsurpassed in strength, durability and accuracy. Weight 2 1-2 pounds. 
Write me at once and I will tell you how easy it is to earn this splendid Rifle. 


E. T. Meredith - - - Des Moines, lowa 
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50% m more money i. 7 foe sem on to chip Raw Furs and Hides ¢ te esthen 0 
‘ for, at py Waite for Price List, M port, Shi pping Tags, and 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE ose 


450 pages, leather bound. Best thing on the eubject Weel written. Iustrating all Fur Animals. 


about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, so ‘Gang per. How and where to trap, and to become 8 suc- 
cessfal trapper. It's a reeular Encyc) -pedia Ce, $2. To our customers, $1.25. Hides tanned into 


beautiful Robes. Our Magnetic Bait ana Deeoy attracts animals to traps, $1.00 per bottle, Ship your 
Hides and Furs to us and got highest prices. Andersch Brus., Dept Deve Bs Minneapolis, Mina. 
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Our Pattern Department 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING will cupply its readers with 
perfect fitting seam alwwing patterns fr m exclusive 
Paris designs—at the uniform price of ten cents each. 
For ladies upper garments give bust measure, for skirt 
and under garments waist measure. For misses and 
children give age and size. Ai) patternsare guaranteed 
a perfect figure. 
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No. 10174 





No, 10,163 


No. 10,161 
i) seessinseiaseeseiessinseic 


No._10,188 


No, 2144—Ladies’ bust supporter, 9 sizes, 32-48 inches. 
No, 2952—Chiid's and girls’ sacque apron, 6 sizes, 2-12 


No. 3696 - Ladies combination, 8 sizes, 32-46 inches. 

No. 2508—Ladies kitchen apron, 4 sizes, 32-44inches. 

No. 3760—Boys’ Russian suit, 3 sizes, 2-4 and 6 years. 

No. 4480—Boys’ Kussian dress, 2 sizes, 1 and 2 years. 

No. 4741—Ladies’ apron, 4 sizes, 32-44 inches. 

Ne. 46806—Giris’ dress, 4 sizes, 6-1. years. 

Ne. 4849—Ladies’ seven gore skirt, 6 sizes, 22-32 inches. 

No, 3725—Boys’ Russian suit. Ssizes, 24 and 6 years. 

No. 4361—Ladies’ dressing sacque. 7 sizes, 32-44 inches. 

No. 5256—Ladies’ waist, 5 sizes, 32-40 inches. 

No. 5294—Ladies’ combination, corset cover and open 
drawers, 7 sizes, 32-44 inches. 

No. 5256—Ladies’ dressins sacque, 7 sizes, 22-44 inches. 

No. 5190—Child’s yoke dress, 3 sizes, 1-3 and 5 years. 


Our Fall and Winter 1910-11 Catalog is now ready 
for mailing and will be sent to any address upon receipt 
of 10 cents to cover the cost 0! mailing. You should 
pot ever look this opportunity to see over 1,000 of the 
newest designs for | adies', Misses and Jhildren's Cloth- 
i. It’s worth many times the price. Address SUC. 
CESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOTICE 


Hand embroidered garments are always good because 
the wearer knows they are hand made, and, in these 
days they «tand for so much more than the cheaply put 
up garments purchased In the stores. For that reason 
the fancy work craze is here to stay and gaining popu- 
larity each year. This month’s fancy work department 
shows some excellent designs for summer wearing ap- 
paces, ines the Dutch Collar which is so much in 
vogue at this time, as well as several designs for house- 
hold linen, Any pattern in this department can be 
transferred f:om 8 to 10 times and they will be for- 
warded to your address postpaid for 10cents. 


Embroidery Patterns 

It seems as though they are putting braiding and em- 
broidery on every garment in a lady’s wardrobe this 
season. Borders and edgings are especially popular and 
braided skits and waists to match are used extensively, 
Weare showing a very pretty assortment of patterns in 
this month's issue, and trust they will meet with your 
aqgeore’, F hry 10¢ each. 

°. —A conventional design fo - 

broidery or braiding. oe Sin catenins a 

No. 10168—Design for embroidered waist and inser- 
tion, consisting of crescents and pendanta to be worked 
in satin stitch; small dots may be worked either in solid 
stitch or as eyelets. 

No. 10174—Two words on this pattern, done in plain 
lettering and very appropriate on bags, etc. 

No. 10161—Braided skirt, coronation cord or soutache 


raid. 
No. 10163—Dainty design in daisies, for a 
worked in French or shadow embroidery. -andes: 








No. 10189—Two braiding borders in ular t 
suitable for dresses, coats and outer gumnenten. ats 





Eddystone 


Black and White Prints 
have been the standard 


calicves since 1842. 
Dainty and stylish 
dresses are possible 
with these tub - proof 
cotton dress - goods. 
There are dozens of 
beautiful designs, print- 
ed with absolutely fast 
black on carefully - 
woven, first quality, dur- 
able cloths. 


Show this advertisement to your 
dealer when you order, and don't 
accept substitutes. If not in your 
dealer's stock write us his name and 
address. We ll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philada. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 











MROSIERY 
These stockings can be knit in 30 
minutes on Gearhart’s Family Knit- 
ter. New machine with Ribbing At 

tachment. Big money for agents. 
Knits everything for home or trade, 
from factory or homespun yarns. 
All yarns atcost Write today for ca- 
talog and free samples of work done 


by machine 
Box §8,ClearGeld, Pa: 


AND buh G IVE N 


FOR SELLING THIMBLES AND NEEDLES 


eA jean Watch, beau- 








per ofGold-Eye Needles Free with each 
Thimble, Easy to sell. Write for them, 
When sold return the $2.00 and we 

will send the watch and Ring. 

Ladies’ or Gent's style Chain. 


OWENS SUPPLY CO., Dept. 131, CHICAGO 


G 


out—magnificently 
illustrated—300 colored 
plates—2,000 bargains in 
Carpets, Rugs, Curtains and 
Linoleums sold directto you on 
approval, freight prepaid. 
Write today for our free catalog, 
liberal freight proposition; and 

money saving cash offers. 

_ TELFER CARPET CO., 
858 Walnut St., Des Moines, 


A FLOOD OF LIGHT 
FROM KEROSENE (Coal Oil 


Burnie kerosene the ALADDIN 
ANTLF TAP eenceates gas that gives a light 
more brilliant than city gas, gasoline or electricity. 
Simple, odorless, clean, eafe and durable. 
AGENTS MAKE GIG MONEY 
home. Every | aranteed. ls 
itecl?.” Our Sunbeam Burnes Mt otber lamps. 
, — Led nearest office how you Can geta lamp 
fe@ or apply for Agency Proposition, 
MANTLE LAMP CO. of America, Desk 501 
Ubicagy,« vswand,Ore; Waterbury, Conn.:Winnipeg.Montreal, Can. 


WHAT YOU INVEN 


Weur Ideas May Bring You a Fortune 
Write for Our FREE BOOK: = list of other needed 
a inven 8; tells aow to protect m. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
‘or report as to patentability; send sketch or 


” Patents Advertised For Sale Free 
H. ELLIS CHANDLEE & CO.,1231 F St.,Washingten, D. C 
oodward & Chandlee 


Successors to W 8 
R E one, Supplies, Handkerchi House: 
Linens, Et 


bo Di Etc.—over 2000 illustrations. It's FREE. Write today. 
*. HERRSCHNER 6469 Marshfield Ave., CHICAGO. 


Do Your Shopping By Mail. We Are Expert 
buyers and can save you money. No service charge. 
Christmas novelties our Specialty. Write for catalogue. 
New York Mail Order Co-, Astor Court Bldg., New York City 
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EMBROIDERY Golepadeet 


and up to date line of Embroidery De 
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Delicious Pumpkin Pie. 

To be creamy and delicious a pumpkin 
pie should be about one and a fourth 
inches thick, when baked. Cut a pumpkin 
into strips, peel and remove seeds and 
stringy substance, place in granite kettle 
and cover with cold water, cook slowly 
until thoroughly tender, which will re- 
quire about three hours. Now, to every 
cup of stewed pumpkin add one well- 
beaten egg, half a teaspoon of cinnamon, 
half teaspoon of ginger, a little salt, two 
tablespoons of molasses, one cup of sugar, 
one pint of milk, mix all together thor- 
oughly and bake until pastry becomes 
firm. Bake slowly so the mixture will 
not boil up, as this spoils the delicious 
flavor of the pies —Mrs. J. H. Reisacher. 


* 2, 
.~ ~~ 


Tested Recipes. 

Nut Bread.—Two cups white flour, one 
cup graham flour, one cup nut meats, 
sround, two cups sweet milk, one table- 
spoon salt, four teaspoons baking powder, 
one egg, one tablespoon sugar. Let rise 
twenty minutes and bake in moderate 
oven one hour. 

Eecellent Fruit Cake—Two cups sug- 
ar, creamed with two-thirds cup of but- 
ter and lard, cne-half cup molasses, five 
eggs, one cup sour milk, one tablespoon 
soda, one cup raisins, one cup English 
currants, two teaspoons cinnamon, one- 
fourth nutmeg, one-half cup nut meats, 
and four and one-half even cups flour. 
Mix in the order given, adding the fruit, 
lightly floured, last. 

Salad Dressing.—One-half cup butter, 
one-half cup sweet cream, one-half cup 
sugar, two eggs, one teaspoon mustard, 
one teaspoon salt and one cup vinegar.— 
M. E. Blair, Henry Co., Ohio. 


2, 
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Cooking Hints. 
amber is ob- 


To color soups, a fine 
tained by adding finely grated carrots 
to the clear stock. Red is obtained by 
using red tomatoes. Spinach leaves, 


pounded in a mortar and the juice ex- 
tracted, will give a green color. Black 
beans make an excellent brown soup or 
burnt sugar or browned flour added to 
clear stock. 

In choosing poultry, the best way to 
determine whether it is young is to try 
the skin under the leg or wing. If it 
is easily broken it is young, or turn the 
wing backward—if the joint yields read- 
ily, it is tender. 

To color fruit yellow, boil the fruit 
with fresh lemon skins in water until 
tender: then take up, spread it on dishes 
to cool. 

When making beef loaf, I add one cup 
of cooked rice and find that the loaf will 
keep moist longer and slice firmly and 
have a new flavor. 

Berries will not mash up when cook- 
ing if the sugar is put on the night be- 
fore. 

3urn a cup of sugar until nearly black ; 
then add about half a cup of water. Bot- 
tle for use. Use a tablespoonful with 
a little vanilla for flavoring a cake. It 
is fine and tastes like maple sugar. 

If salt is mixed with the flour before 
the milk or water is added in making 
thickening for gravies, pastries, etc., it 
is easier to prevent it becoming lumpy. 

Tf esealloned potatoes. puddings, ete., 


oven to ba 
quickly. — 

A simple method to keep lemons is 
to cover them completely with the white 
of an egg and place them on a shelf to 


ke, they will cook much more 


dry. Lemons treated in this way can 
be kept for a long time.—WM. A. P. 
oo & 
Pies, 


Buttermilk Pie—Line pie tins with 
rich crust; stir together one cup sugar, 
a half cup flour, a half teaspoon grated 
nutmeg, or one teaspoon of vanilla or 
lemon extract, pinch of salt and two 
teacups good buttermilk. Fill tins with 
mixture and bake until firm. Two pies. 
Better with a beaten egg. 

Cream Pie.—Line tins with good crust, 
bake. Fill with this mixture: one cup 
sugar, one large spoon of flour, stir well 
together, add two cups sweet rich milk, 
a spoon of butter; cook until thick, then 
add favorite flavoring. Two pies. 

Chocolate Pie.—Use the above filling, 
except the flavoring, melt a ten cent cake 
of chocolate and add to the filling. Two 
pies. 

Butter Pie.—Line two pie tins with 
good crust, fill with two-thirds cup of 
sugar, two-thirds cup of. butter, large 
spoon of flour, flavoring, and one pint of 
good sweet milk. Bake until brown. 

Sweet Potato Pie—Line two pie tins 
with good crust, fill with two-thirds cup 
cf sugar, one pint of sweet potato, cooked 
tender and mashed, one tablespoon of 
flour, teaspoon of butter, the same of 
grated nutmeg and one coffee cup rich 
milk. Bake until solid. 

Mashed white potato may be used in 
place of the sweets by adding a third 
more sugar.—Mrs. Emma Clearwaters. 

oo & 
Maple Dainties. 

Maple Biscuit——Make a very ich bis- 
cuit dough. Roll out thin in a sheet, 
cut in half, brush lightly the lower half 
with butter and sprinkle o. - \.ith erush- 
ed maple sugar; moisten the other half 
with milk and press it over the first. 
Bake in a quick oven and send to table 
hot. 

Maple Cake.—Beat well together one 
cup of maple sugar, one egg and o.. cup 
of sour cream sweetened ‘vith sod a 
pinch. of ..lt and flour to make a thin 
batter, fla to taste and bake in a bis- 
cuit pan. When cut into squares. 

Ma."» Filling for Cal .—Two-thirds of 
a cup of maple sugar, half cup of cream, 
boiled together. Add white of an egg and 
beat well .-gether. When cold spread on 
the cake. 

Maple Caramels.—Put into 
poun! of maple sugar and half 
cream. Mix well. 





pan one 
ees 
Let boil ten minutes, 
stirring constantly. Then add one-fourth 
pound of utter. Roil aza until it 
reaches the har! stage. Pour into a shal- 
low pan to one inch in depth. Cut into 
squares when cocl. 
Peanut Candy.—Fill a shallow tin one- 
half inch deep with shelled peanuts. Boil 
one pound of maple sugar until it 
“threads” when dronned from a spc 4, 
Then r over the nuts just covering 
them. When nearly cold cut into squares. 
Sugared. 1lmonds.—Boil a half pint of 
maple sugar with a little water until it 
will “ball” when dropped into cold water. 
Add a half cup of blanched almonds. 
Remove from the fire and stir until the 
almo.ds are coated with sugar. Then 
turn them out before they adhere to each 
other. If desired another coating can be 
given.—A. C. McPherson, Ross Co., Ohio. 
oo & & 
For Seasoning Sausage.—For 45 ths. 
of meat use 1 Ib. salt, 1 oz. sage, 2 oz. 
pepner. 
To Make Dried Beef—Make a plain 
brine of 4 gals. water, 6 Ibs. salt. 1 oz. 
salt petre. Cover the meat with this and 
leave it in three weeks, then hang up to 


perience with the bees is 


Send Your Name To-day to 


. R, H, Macy’s Attractions are their Low Prices 


cys 


and we will send of our Speci 
‘Catalogue Free and Postpaid. 


rt ious ANDS OF MACY 


BARGAINS 


There has never been a midwinter sale quite like 
this. From field and farm and workshop—from 
producera, from manufacturers—we have gath- 
ered together a wonderful variety of fine mer- 
chandise and to sell it all in January and Febru- 
ary we offer it at 


IG PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Shirt waists, skirts, petticoats, combina- 
tion suits, corset covers, table and be 

linens, towels, wash goods, dress goods, 
embroidery, neckwear, infant’s wear, 


arel for women and children 
how ds of the mostneeded 
art gn toge' 8pe- 

cially for this great sale. + 

buy anythingto wear, 

anywhere,atany price, « 


until you first ‘see 
what we offer in 
this catal 































LINEN Apna aj 
10 ¢Yaro w 
Ask for Catalogue No..613 
R. H. MACY & CO., New York 


Broadway at 6th Ave., 34th to 35th Street 


IMPERIAL’: 


Days 








Fest &¢ 
an 


In Your Own Home at OUR RISK 
Has EXCLUSIVE FEATURES such as: 
Odor Hood—c. 











ENT YOUR DEAS 


$8,500 e . 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 

What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 






















Honey Harvest in Your Aitic 


Learn how to secure the purest honey right in your 
own house attic or barn loft, with only two visits a year, 
and without the bees swarming out. orcoming in contact 
with you. Send today for The ree Method of Bee ~~ 
ing. It tells you plainly howit is done. One man t 


one hundred pounds of fine comb honey this year from 


one hive. All it cost him was setting on bis honey care 
in the spring and taking off the honey. No previous ex- 

needed. Sent Eat We, 
J. A. PEARCE 6EE EXP RT 





Box 13 R. F. D, |, Grand Rapids. Mich. 
as. Fe Agents wanted. Bo capt 
onu ments tal inverted, Can ware 
$50.00 to $100.00 per month. 
We have over 800 agents. 


Write for our very liberal terms. 








be heated before they are placed in the 





dry.—O. W. Browning, Jasper Co., Iowa. 





Meoere Monument Co., 337 K 3rd St., Sterling, Ill. 
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A Woman Delegate to the National 
Irrigation Congress. 
Georgia Oldham Paisley. 





to 
the National Irriga- 
tion Congress which was recently held at 


It pleasure and privilege 


attend, 


was my 
as a delegate, 


Pueblo, Colo. This congress is one of 
the important conventions of the time 
and is for the development of sections 
of our country which until recently were 
classed as barren and unfruitful. 
“Science bids the desert drink’ was the 
motto of the Eighteenth National Irri- 


gation Congress and the sessions attended 
by a thousand delegates included the dis- 
cussion of such topics as “how to drink,” 
“when to drink” and “how much to 
drink.” The question of whether the 
waters should be under state control or 
under federal control was discussed at 
all times and in all places, and water 
was as much a topic as if it had been 
a W. C. T. U. convention or a gather- 
ing of Prohibitionists, although every 
one present seemed to be opposed to hav- 
ing a dry country. However, water as 
a beverage for man as well as for soil 
seems to be gaining in popularity in 
Colorado under their county option law, 
and the increase in the territory where 
water alone is used for human irriga- 
tion has been increasing as rapidly as 
has its use for the irrigation of the 
soil. 

A fine program was given at the con- 
gress and a good exhibit was made of 
the products of irrigation and of ma- 
chinery and appliances for carrying on 
the work, all of which were absolutely 
free to the public, a delegate’s badge be- 
ing all that was required for a good re- 
served seat. The people of Pueblo had 
prepared a royal welcome for the visitors. 
The streets and buildings were beauti- 
fully decorated and from all places bright 
lights twinkled a welcome. 

An industrial parade was given on the 
morning of the opening day which showed 
the development of the country at: large 


as well as the industries and resources 
of Pueblo. The Indian in paint and 
feathers, the old stage coach and the 


cowboy with lariat and pistol were there, 
but the men from the railroad shops and 
the steel mills and smelters tcok prece- 
dence over them and the long line of 
automobiles indicated the wealth which 
has been taken from the soil of Puebl> 
county, along the Arkansas river, in 
“The Valley of Content.” 

I found an illustration of the spirit 
of welcome which was extended to the 
visitors while passing through the ex- 
hibit pavilions. Many of the exhibitors 
had benches for their visitors, but in 
the booth of a Portland cement company 
I espied some comfortable rockers, and 
aware of the fact thet a “tired feeling” 
was coming on me, I thought surely there 
can be no objections to my resting here. 
Passing inside the booth I seated my- 
self with a sigh of content. When the 
man in charge saw me he came over 
quickly and proceeded to give me a good 
educational talk on the usefulness of ce- 
ment made by his company. I was doubly 
glad that I had taken the chair, for not 
only did I get to rest, but I heard a 
very instructive talk. As I rose to leave 
my host stepped out, saying, “See, we 
have made from our cement, columns, 
blocks, water coolers, pillars and many 
other things, but as vet we have made no 
cement doors. Come in whenever you 
pass this way and rest.” It seems to 
me as if Pueblo had taken down her 
decors for this congress, for on all sides 
she said “Come in—welcome.” 


I was standing on a corner one morn- 


ing waiting for a street car, when a 
courtly old gentleman stepped up and 
raising his hat. said, “I see that you are 


one of our visitors” and then he enter- 
tained me so well with stories about 
Pueblo that I was sorry when the car 
came and he helped me on the steps. 
Looking back I saw him standing at the 
same place, seemingly waiting to assist 


others, I wondered if. he was a commit- 





tee to aid visitors and assigned to that 
station. Two hours later I passed him 
on the lawn of the exposition grounds 
and was astonished when he raised his 
hat and smiling, said, “and how are you 
enjoying yourself now?’ MHe not only 
welcomed me at the corner but he re- 
membered me afterwards and I thought 
how well the local people are treating 
us. 

It 
all 


would take too much space to tell 
that was to be seen and heard dur- 
ing the week. The days were full and 
until late at night the sessions lasted, 
and then the corridors of the hotels were 
filled with earnest delegates, planning 
for the work of the morrow. 

The clubs of the city kept open house 
and guest cards were given to each dele- 
gate and receptions were given at the 
Country club and at the Commerce club 
and on Friday morning an automobile 
ride through the irrigated districts was 
given by the citizens of Pueblo under the 
direction of the officers of the Commerce 
club. This took one through miles of 
alfalfa fields, past hundreds of acres of 
sugar beets and along sections of land 
which show wonderful fertility. We 
were also shown land which was stil! in 
sage brush, but which would soon be 
brought “under the ditch” and be adding 
to the wealth of the world. 

Of the program I can only say that it 
was one of wonderful interest and also 
of wonderful variety. William J. B-yan 
of Nebraska made a splendid appeal for 
federal control. Bright speeches’ by 
prominent men were full of interest, but 
Gifford Pinchot, former chief forrester 
and Francis J. Heney of San Francise> 
attracted more attention than any others 
on the list. 

The thousand delegates who registered 
came from every section of the United 
States and many women were in attend- 
ance and took part in the deliberations. 
Many foreign countries sent delegations, 
the largest being from Australia. 
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Living Up to the Looking Glass 

It was a wise person who wrote 

“Wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see ourselves as others see us,” 
but in those days the mirror was not so 
common as today and not so much in 
use. There has been for years a notion 
abroad that the woman who makes good 
use of the mirror is there to add some 
outside influence to her beauty of face 
or figure. We admit that it is so, but 
today it is the outside influence cf mind, 
common sense and good cheer that are 
needed. 

I believe in the use of the mirror at 
all ages, for the little habits of scowling, 
twisting and wrinkling the face are often 
learned in childhood and leave traces that 
can not be effaced in later years. Stray 
locks and untidiness are easily noticed in 
others, yet our own carelessness is often 
not thought of until a glance in the mir- 
ror brings a quick realization. 

We are not all beautiful. Many of us 
are not even very good looking. yet every 
woman can be attractive if she will. A 
good use of the looking glass helps every 
person to be, to act, and to look her best, 
because it tells the truth. If we are 
careless in appearance, if we get angry 
or Willful, that is the best remedy in the 
world to counteract the effects; there is 
no time that it tells of good done by 
fretting or worrying, while if we are 
getting older it tells us plainly to adapt 
ourselves to the years. 


The mirror tells the truth, but it tells 


us more, it says we can be better looking, 
better acting, more forgiving, more chari- 


table, more ladylike and more the people 
that we all really want to be if we will. 

“If you bring a smiling visage to the 
glass, 

You meet a smile.” 

So it is with the world, it gives us our 
own greeting and it pays us once in a 
while to think carefully of what we are 
giving and getting. It is no easy matter 
to live up to the lessons of the looking 
glass and yet they are there.—WNellie 
Fiske Hackett, 





NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 


How 


Music Lessons FREE 
from U. S. School of Music 


Started Him 


“I could not play a note when I received the first 
lesson from you, and now I am playing in a good 
orchestra of ten pieces, and can read mus‘c and 
play as well as any of them. I shall always recom- 
mend your home study school of music.”” That is 
what Eli Smith, Jr., R. R. No.2, Marietta, Ill., writes 
after a one-year course on the Violin. 

EliSmith'sonly expense under our free tuition 
plan was for postage and music. That cost him less 
than Two Cents a day, and he was under no fur- 
a 7} obligation whatever. 

vieiing wish to learn to se the F a age Organ, 

Guitar, Mand Banjo, Cornet, 

wae or learn to Sing, our teachers will come to 

you by mailonce a week with a lesson until you 

can read music and play your instrument to your 
own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now being 
sent to homes all over the world to pupils in al! 
walks of life, from seven years of age to seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly 
lessons costing You less than two cents aday. It 
will be youronly expense and places you under no 
further obligation whatever. 

‘This school has been established since 1898. Don't 
be deceived by imitators. 

Don't say you cannot learn music, but send for our 
booklet and free tuition offer. It will be sent by re- 
turn mailfree, Address U.8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 8. F., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Enstrumente supplied hod eohen needed. Cash or credit. 
Music 
Lessons Free 
In Your Own Home 


In order to make our home study courses known 
in your locality we will give you—absolutely free— 
96 lessons for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Mandolin or Cornet. In return we ask that 
you recommend our Institute to your friends after 
you, learn to play. It matters not whether you 
are a beginner or an advanced pupil, the. lessons 
will be made suitable to your need. It is not 
necessary that you know one note from another. 
The lessons are so simple and easy that any person 
or little child who can read English can learn 
them. You will receive one lesson weekly, and 
your only expense during the time you take the 
lessons will be the cost of postage and the music 
you use, which is small. Thousands have learned 
by mail and you can do the same. 

Don't say you cannot learn music, but send for 
our free booklet and tuition offer. It will be sent 
by return mail free 


International Institute of Music 
98 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 190, New York City 
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SONG WRITERS-COMPOSERS 


Send us yoursongsand Inst. Mss. Publication guaranteed 
if acceptable, NEW YORK ISTHE ONLY PLA AND WE ARE 
NEW YORK’S LEADING MUSIC PUBLISHERS, nownevery- 
where. F. B, HAVILAND PUB. CO,, 153 West 87th St. ,N. ¥ Y. 


Meriden, Connecticut 
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Music Needed. 

We need mere music in this world, 
more singers, more people to speak of 
the good things, and pass the others by. 
We need them not only in the villages 
but out in the country. There are many 
homes where music is an unknown bless- 
ing that would not be so if we realized 
the pleasure that it can give. Some peo- 
ple say, “I have no time to play,” but 
if you love the music you will find the 
time; if you cannot play an instrument, 
are getting older and do not care to make 
the effort, yet love the music, get a talk- 
ing machine and you will be surprised at 
the amount of enjoyment that you car 
receive. I know a blind man who, shut 
out from most pleasures has learned to 
handle one of these and gets his chief 
enjoyment in its use. 

Children instinctively love music. Their 
games, their very lives are filled with it, 
and yet out in the country often they 
do not hear as much good music as they 
might and sometimes in the village it is 
the same, though the chances there are 
more often to be found if they are taught 
to take advantage of them. 

There is a home, though I am not go- 
ing to tell you where—a farm home that 
once knew all kinds of music, the mother 
was 2 musician, and the children inher- 
ited the talent, the violin, banjo, organ 
and guitar and several other instruments 
were in use there and the evenings—wel! 
they were something to be remembered. 
The years passed by. One by one the 
children went to homes of their own. Then 
death entered the family, and it seemed 
that the sorrow was tco great to be 
borne and they said, “What can we do””’ 

Then one who remembered the song 
evenings of the rast said, “Get a phono- 
graph.” 

At first it seemed ridiculous to them to 
spend the money for something for their 
amusement. There were excuses such as 
“they were too old,” they “might not like 
it,” “no one else around there had bought 
one” and several months went by before 
they bought one. But buy they did and 
were well satisfied with their investment. 
Their collection of records at first con- 


tained some of the old-time favorites, 
then, as they were well pleased with 
those, they bought others, some comic 


songs and martial music, and the house 
that had seemed indeed a “house of 
mourning” became again a pleasant place 
to spend an evening, and many of their 
neighbors found it so, young and old en- 
joying the different kinds of music. 

Do we grieve less, that we sing more? 
Yes, and worry less, and it is well, for 
life brings so much of both that oftimes 
we forget that these things are “ITis lead- 
ing’ and the same hand that sends the 
sorrow sends the sunshine and the song. 


—Nellie Fiske Hackett. 
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Professor Holden Looks Ahead. 

Professor Holden says that the coun- 
try ministers need a course at a summer 
school in agriculture. No question this 
would make the country preacher a 
better man for his work. We hope the 
country preachers who see this will be 
interested enough to take the matter 
up with Professor Holden or with us. 

There are 10,000 rural churches 
empty. There must be a reason. Hither 
the people are getting away from the 
church, or the ministers have failed to 
understand their people. or else consider 
preaching a failure and quit the work 
for other vocations. 

Professor Holden’s idea of short 
courses for ministers is a good one. The 
people need less theology and more of 
community guidance in all the affairs 
that pertain to human life. There is 
more to preaching than talking from a 
text. 

Professor Holden also states that he 
would like to put a minister into the 
extension department of the State col- 


lege. Such a man would find a big 
field of usefulness. 
> & % 
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The most wonderful of 
all musical instruments 


Victor-Victrola XI, $100 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak 
with racks for records 





The Victor-Victrola pos- 
sesses all the virtues of the 
famous Victor, but has im- 
proved sound amplifying sur- 
faces instead of a horn and 


all —— parts are entirely 
concealed, 
And it has a pure and mel- 








low tone-quality such as is 
possessed by no other in- 


strument, 

Hear the Victor-Victrola today at 
the nearest Victor dealer’s. 
write us for complete catalogs. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 


22nd and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J, 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


At least 


| eye) “an de} an dele 
( Victor dog 


on the lid of 
every Victor- Victrola 
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our supply of these ca 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


Twelve Fortune-Telling 


POST-CARDS 


All For the Asking 


ONE, for cach month in the year with ho 


friends wiil get lote of f 
out of these cards. Simply send two two-cent 
stam 
you 
with others who appreciate post- 
soon as we receive your letter we will you 
how to get a set of 


Fifty Magnificent Post-Cards Free 


Sil bua we oman (hase new 
6 lim " we 
Telling cards by return mai! if you write us ~ — 


persons born in that month. You and your 
un and entertainment 


to pay the postage in mailing. We make 
is unusual offer simply to get acquainted 
cards; and just as 


Send two two-cent stamps right sway AW 
une- 





Dept 8 Springfield, Ohio 














writing to advertisers. 


MAPLEINE 





A flavoring used the same as lemon or vanilla. 
By dissolving granulated sugar in water and 
adding Mapleine, a delicious syrup is made and 


a syrup than maple. Mapleineis sold by 
grocers. If not send 35c for 2 oz. bottle and 
recipe book. Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wa. 
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Homespun Philosophy of Auntie Hopeful 


By Orin Edson Crooker 


“Some folks is al- 


ways talkin’ about 
there bein’ a silver 
liming to every 
cloud,” said Aunty 
Hopeful, as she sat 
down to pare the po- 
tatoes for dinner. 
“That's all right and 
true enough but it 
ain’t apt to be visi- 
ble unless you look 
for it. it you don’t make some effort 
to find it, ‘tain’t likely to reveal itself 
of its own accord. ‘There ain't no use 
just talkin’ about such things. We've 
got to get up and hunt for ’em. 

“I suppose there never was anyone 
scarcely who didn’t have somethin’ to be 
thankful for. Things ain't never quite 
so bad as they look or appear. Most 
always they're a heap sight better. 
Everybody has his blessin’s the trou- 
ble with most of us is that we take ‘em 
so much as a matter of course that 
we're forgetful that we ought to be 
thankful for ’em. It’s only when we 
have some of ‘em taken away from us 
that we realize how blest we've been. 

“People owes it to other folks,” Aunty 
Hopeful continued, “to look for their 
ble ssin’s and not wait for other folks to 
point ’em out. It’s a good thing to turn 
your clouds wrong side out and wear the 
silver linin’s where other folks can see 
‘em. Maybe it will help them to see a 
few of their own. At any rate it won't 
make you appear so much as_ though 
you've just come from a funeral. We 
need all the brightness we can get in 
life, and there ain’t no use in singin’ 
dirges when we might just as well be 
shoutin’ hallelujahs.” 

* ¢ 
The Big House Craze. 

“Oh, father,” exclaimed Marion Brand, 
mother just told us that we are to have 
a new house. May we have a parlor in 
it?” 

“Yes, we are going to have a new house 
with a parlor,” said her father, “and a 
room apiece for you and Myra and each 
of your brothers, and as many closets as 
your mother can find places for.” 

As the fact that the Brands were to 
have a new house was already decided, 
the next thing was to select a plan on 
which to build. The new house had been 
so thoroughly discussed r: ny times that 
each member of the family knew about 
what it would look like and saw in im- 
agination the completed building. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brand had accumulated 
quite a large farm and had partially 
raised their family, the oldest son being 
at this time past twenty-one years old. 
Next came Marion nearly twenty, Myra 
past cighteen, John sixteen and Walter 
almost fifteen. They still lived in the 
house in which they had commenced 
house-keeping and were now preparing to 
build a large new house. 

The new house with the parlor, the 
separate rooms for each of the sons and 
daughters and a number of closets and 
other necessary rooms was soon finished. 
It was nicely furnished and the whole 
family iived in it together just two years. 
Then the oldest son decided to go west 
and his room was left unoccupied. The 
next year both the daughters were mar- 
ried and went away to their own homes 
and two more rooms were left empty. 

The father and mother and their two 
remaining sons were left oceupy the 
large house. Mrs. Brand ° ravely decided 
that she would keep the house open as 
usual and have each room ready for its 
owner at any time, but this proved to be 
more than she could do not the rooms 
were put in order and closed. 

After a while Mr. and Mrs. Brand de- 
cided to move to town and the two sons, 
one of whom was now married, undertook 
to manage the farm. ‘These three people 
did not attempt to occupy the whole 
house and there were enough vacant 
rooms in it for another family. 

This is a common mistake that many 
people are making every day, When 








these farms with expensive houses come 
to be divided, as they all do, the one who 
gets the part with the buildings can not 
have an equal share of the land. He has 
a small farm and buildings that should 
be located on a farm of two hundred or 
more acres. 

Another objection to such large houses 
is the work of keeping them clean. The 
housekeeper who is burdened with a large 
house containing eight, ten or more rooms 
is kept busy keeping it clean herself or 
worried with trying to find some one to 
help her. 

All through the country one can find 
farm houses containing eight, nine and 
ten rooms, and about three or four at the 
most all that are really occupied and 
used every day. The remainder are 
opened and cleaned occasionally and then 
closed up again till the next cleaning day. 
When the children in a family are about 
grown the father and mother might as 
well be content with a small house for 
it will not be long till they will be left 
alone and even the small house be too 
large.—Mararet Whitney. 

o* & 
The Kind of Heater. 

I have several inquiries from farmers 
about the best method of heating the farm 
house. Have tried all kinds in our dif- 
ferent houses. For the small house that 
is compactly built the hot air furnace is 
best. We have one house that has seven 
rooms that is heated by a furnace located 
in the cellar right where the hot air 
can come directly up through a large reg- 
ister into the sitting room. This register 
is centrally located and is the only one 
in the house. 

It is but a few feet from this register 
to the open door into the diniag room, 
parlor, bedroom, kitchen and bathroom. 
The house was planned this way. Double 
doors throw all these rooms into one 
room, with the exception of the kitchen 
and bathroom. It is nice to have the 
small house so arranged, for it takes less 
material and money in construction, less 
steps and provides more convenience. 

This one large register right above the 
furnace heats the whole house on the 
coldest day in winter. The ceiling regis- 
ters let the heat up into the chambers 
above when needed. The whole heating 
plant cost but seventy dollars installed 
and has been in use for two winters. It 
is in perfect working order and good for 
several years of hard service. 

There is no need of installing several 
registers and conveying heat away 
through pipes to the various rooms of 
such a medium sized house that is com- 
pactly built. 

The heated air goes up to the ceiling, 
across to the outside walls, down to and 
across the floors to the cold air register. 
Even the smaller rooms some distance 
away, if the doors are open, are affected 
by the heat in the same manner of cir- 
culation. It is surprising how quickly 
the house may be warmed after a fire 
has been started in one of these furnaces. 

But for the medium sized and larger 
farm house the hot water system is best 
of all. It costs more to secure the outfit 
and install, but it is better and cheaper 
in the long run. It takes less fuel and 
furnishes an evener heat through the 
night as well as during the day. 

Instead of buying the high priced hot 
water heating plants of local plumbers 
it is better to buy of some. one of the 
varicus first class manufacturers who 
advertise in the leading farm papers. The 
plant costs far less, and many farmers 
who are more or less of a mechanical 
turn can install these systems without 
the expense of letting the whole job to 
a high priced plumber and steam fitter. 

If you are thinking of installing a hot 
water system I would advise you to 
write to some of the manufacturers for 
catalogues, plans and specifications. Then 
you can make selection and write in 
giving a rough sketch of your house floor 
plan, with measurements thereof, location 
and size of doors and windows, etc. 

But, remember, if your house is small, 
do not install a hot water system. Put 
in a good hot air furnace. For a laree 
house select hot water.—/. H. Brown. - 
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Care of Sleeping Apartments. 

I chanced to be at a hotel, recently, 
where two girls, one a teacher, the other 
a wage earner in a large department store 
were boarding. 

Circumstances brought me into quite 
close contact with both of these young 
women, and one morning I heard the 
little clerk soundly lecturing the school- 
teacher friend for the way in which she 
had left her bed to air while at break- 
fast. 

“Just pulling the clothes down to the 
foot of the bed isn’t enough, Ethel” she 
was saying. “You should take every one 
of those blankets off and hang them over 
chairs. No wonder you have a headache if 
you ventilate your school-room as poorly 
as you do your sleeping apartments.” 

As she talked she whisked off a blan- 
ket, cpened the window top and bottom 
(unfortunately the room contained but 
one), gave the pillows a vigorous punch- 
ing, turned the mattress over, and gave 
the room a general stirring up. 

“My mother says that if one can’t af- 
ford to pay for first class food fresh air 
costs nothing and is fully as important 
in keeping a girl healthy,” she affirmed 
brightly in response to a feeble remon- 
strance from the girl whom she was lec- 
turing. 

The former had evidently grown into 
the habit of thoroughly airing her sleep- 
ing apartment and everything contained 
therein, presumably by the example of a 
wise and painstaking mother, and was 
passing on her knowledge to her less for- 
tunate friend. 

There are many young girls who are in 
the habit of thus leaving their sleeping 
apartments, after a hasty preparation for 
breakfast, with bed clothing all mussed 
up at the foot of the bed, a window 
thrown hastily up at the bottom, leaving 
the rest for the maid to attend to, pos- 
sibly, or returning themselves a little 
later to straighten out the bed clothes, 
close the window, and then hasten off to 
other duties. 

At night the occupant of such a room 
returns nervous and weary frem her la- 
bors, lights a lamp, and wonders why she 
feels so little like reading or sewing. It 
is not always poor food nor is it alto- 
gether overwork that causes many a girl 
to feel this inaptitude for an evening of 
comfortable enjoyment in her own che ¢- 
fully lighted room after her day’s work is 
over. Unrefreshing sleep in a_ poorly 
ventilated room through which a current 
of incoming and outgoing air has had no 
chance to sweep is quite as likely to be 
responsible for this unaccountable lan- 
guor. 

Follow the example of the little wage 
earner in the department store, girls. It 
is worth trying. If you are fortunate 
enough to have two windows in your 
room open both of them at least an hour 
every morning no matter how cold may 
be the day. If you have but one, open 
that one at the top and bottom as far as 
possible. Then whisk off the bed-clothes 
and leave them hanging over chairs while 
you eat your breakfast. It will pay to 
rise a little earlier in the morning to do 
this if by so doing you can avoid a bad 
feeling head at the end of the day. Keep 
your window well open during the night, 
also, if you would rise refreshed from 
your slumber. 

Couch beds, mantel beds, and the like, 
are unsanitary affairs unless they are left 
open several hours during the day.— 
Helen M. Richardson. 

& # Oo 
Clothes Pin Apron. 

/.¥ handy clothes pin apron and one easy 
to make is Taade of a piece of white duck 
34 inches long and 
22 inehes wide. It 
is shaped a little 
under the arm and 
is hemmed all 
around. The lower 
part is folded up 
and sewed along 
each side, forming 
a pocket. Strings 
are fastened to 
The apron can be made of 





each side. 
colored goods, but the white is more eas- 
ily laundered as it can be boiled. The 
strap at the neck may be used to hang it 


up by.—Gertrude E. Morehead, Ind. 
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It's the ae that represents perfect satisfaction, 
greatest comfort, longest wear in Rubber Footwear. 

8,000,000 ple insist on it now. More are doing so 
every year. That’s because in no other Boots or Arctics is 
there anything like the same value for the money. If you 
never wore them, get a pair now and see how different 
they are. 


We Sacrifice Profits 
of $1,000,000 a Year 


in order to put into “Ball-Band” goods the utmost in materials 
and workmanship. 
We might cheapen the quality, and make a boot that looked 
justas good. You couldn't tell the difference exceptin the wear. 
But it’s just because we won't make anything but the best boot we 
know how that our business has grown tostch great proportions. 
45,000 dealers sell “Ball-Band” goods. Goto your dealer and 
ask him to show you the auaeus Red “Ball-Band” trade- 
mark, If he won’t doit, write us, mentioning his name 
and we will see that you are fitted. But be surethe the Red 
“Ball-Band’’ is on any rubber footwear youbuy. (23) 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 










Fine Coats & Robes From Hides 


We save you more than 50% on your fur coats and robes 
and give you better goods than adealer can sell you for 
double the money. Ship your hides and skins to us and 
we will make them into handsome made-to-order coats 
and robes. Itis poor business policy to sell your hides 
for a fewdollars and then pa ——< dealer $25.00 for 
a Fur Coat, or $15.00 for a Fur Robe 

We de not buy furs or hides but dovete cur whole time and attention to 
custom tanning and making of coats and robes. We are “‘Specialisis” in this line, 


“The best work possible” is our aim. Weusethe best material. All we 
ask is that you give usa trial. We repairand reline old coats and robes. 


It will pay you to get the benefit of our superior process of tanning and 
workmanship. It will cost you no more than you will be charged 
by others and you will have the advantage of our improved methods. 
























OUR GUARANTEE OUR REFERENCE 
We guarantee satisfaction or will Successful Farming, Des Moines. Ta. 
buy hide or hides at highest market Iowa Homestead, 






value. lowa Trust & Savings Bank, “ “ 


Before shipping hides to anyone, write us for handsomely illus- 
trated catalog an C peice list. It contains much valuable information. 
It also tells when WE PAY sue FREIGHT. Write for it NOW, 
We will send it FREE OF © 


National Tanning. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lincoln, Neb. 


SLED THAT STEERS, FREE 


YOU CAN HAVE ONE, 










Des Moines, Iowa 
Elgin, Ill. 









This As the greatest sled for boys and girls ever manufactured. Known all over the country as 
the “sled that steers.”” Runners are spring steel, and when you coast down hill a slight pressure 
of the foot curves them and steers the sled to one side. No digging in the snow with your heels 
or plowing the snow with your foot. Not one boy in a hundred has one of these sleds, You can 
have one for a little easy work. Write me today and I will tell you all about it. 


A.M. PIPER, 817 POPULAR BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


GOLD WEDDING RING FREE 
A GEN TS $30 A WE E K for =. beautits | 
oS prem tcs 


women and children. A fast / er and al 
eye 





















repeate ° our rgu 
four months Four pains Holes 5 = in ‘heole 
omer « two R, F. MOSER, 434 
@ t+ ie ye ogee Household Bldg... Topeka, Kans. 


$12. 
Sasate, on as rt help bs but ako 
mon 2 
teach youevi wgverything. W y Write rite toda fo  -- 
terms t.A 
THE THOMAS MFG. CO. 
2071 Wayne St., Dayton, Chie 


Extra Fine Post Cards FREE 


Send 2 ts for five samples of our very best Gold 
oot Bik Finish Christmas, Flower Motto 
Post*Cards; beautiful colors and lovliest designs. 


Art Pest CardCiub 873 Jacksen St., Topeka, Kansa, 
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The Blizzard. 
Hear the wind a blowin’! 
Land! the way it’s snowin’, 
Makin’ dusky twilight out o’ day. 
Reckon ol’ Dakota, 
An’ frozen Minnesota. 
Hev sent their blizzards for a 
Down in loway. 


ramble, 


Iona Locke. 





% Og % 
Magic Music. 

This game, although old, is ever new 
and full of interest to the children and 
frequently those of an older growth. 

One of the number is sent out of the 
room until the players decide what is to 
be done. 

When he returns someone is at the 
piano, The music is expected to guide him 
where to go and what to do. The nearer 
he is to the object or person which the 
players have decided upon the louder the 
music is and the farther away the softer 
it grows. 

A number of interesting features can 
be introduced into this game by a clever 
or original crowd.—Carrie Ashton John- 
son, Rockford Co., Ill. 


o ¢ ¢ 


Indoor Fun For Stormy Evenings 

The following list of familiar authors 
may afford interest and entertainment as 
a guessing contest some stormy evening. 

In case of using it as a stunt for a 
social gathering, have the list printed 
or typewritten on large sheets of paper, 
or cards and passed arou.t to the dif- 
ferent guests with pencils. Afterward 
they should be collected and judges ap- 
pointed to correct them and award prizes 
for the best and worst papers. 

1. A worker in precious metals— 
Goldsmith. 

2. A brighter and smarter one than 
another.—Steele. 
3. A plant 
Charles Reade. 

A disagreeable felon to have on 
your foot.—Bunyan. 

5. Put an edible graim between an 
ant and a bee, and a much loved poet 
you will see.—Bryant. 

6. A flowering tree.—Hawthorne. 

7. Represents the dwellings of civi- 
lized men.—Holmes. 

8. A slang expression.—Dickens. 

9. A term in arithmetic, a pronoun 
and a near relative.—Addison. 

10. Is worn on the head.—Hood. 

11. Comes from a _ pig.—Bacon. 

12. A vital part of the body.—Bret 
Harte. 

13. A name that means fiery things, 
I can’t describe their pains and things. 
~Burns, 


found in marshes.— 


14. A division of a _ city.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

15. To agitate a weapon.—Shake- 
speare. 

16. A young domestic animal.— 


Lamb 

17. His middie name suggests the 
end of a quarrel.—Wm. Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

By studying authors both foreign and 
American, a larger number of these ques- 
tions can be found. 

By cutting out pictures of famous or 
well-known authors, artists, musicians or 
notable professional or business men of 
national or international reputation and 
pasting them on cardboard one can have 
numerous contests of this nature which 
are not only entertaining but instructive. 
In this manner a long winter evening 
can be whiled away. 

The papers and magazines are filled 
with pictures suitable for such contests. 

It is surprising to know how many 
faces which ought to be familiar to the 
average person are puzzling. 

At a recent contest of this nature 
where the entire crowd were newspaper 
people and numbered about twenty, only 
one of the party recognized the full num- 
ber of authors.—Oarrie Ashton Johnson, 
Winnebago Oo., Tu. 
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Nick-Names of the States. 
What are the real names of the states 





having the following nick-names? 
The Badger State. 


2. The Wolverine State. 
3. The Big Bear State. 
4. The Blue Hen. 

5. The Sage-Hen State. 
6. The Gopher State. 


ta 


The Pelican State. 
What is the name for your state? 
Answers.—1. Wisconsin. 2. Michigan. 
3. Arkansas. 4. Del ware. 5. Nevada. 
6. Minnesota. 7. Louisiana.— Elma lona 





Locke. 
* 3 
Puzzle. 


Each figure represents a corner. There 
are ten corners. Now take nine kernels 
of corn, or buttons and start at any cor- 
ner, jump over a corner and put the nine 

o1°°* sm buttons on. For in- 


e -*s) stance, you. stare 
.° a, $s at 1 and jump over 
Soccced gs to 8, ete., till you 
° 4 .° get the nine on. 
: ‘, s” ANSWER TO PUzzLE. 
% ele 


oe wees This puzzle has 
a rule to go by. Say you start at 1 and 
jump over 7 and put it on 8; next 
time start with 10 and jump over 6 to 1; 
next time from 3 to 10. Wherever you 
start to jump you must jump into the 
corner you jumped from, or vacated; 
otherwise it can’t be done.—M. D. Tyler, 
Medina Co., Ohio. 


i) 2, *, 
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A Story of the Ages. 

Answer each of the following questions 
by a word ending in “age.” 

1. What quality should the soldier 
have? 

What age goes to neither extreme? 

3. In what age does the parson live? 

4. What is the letter-writer’s age? 

5. What is the traveler’s age? 

6. What is the wealthiest age? 

7. What age is shared by the doctor 
and the thief? 

8. What is the age of slavery? 

Answers.—1. Courage. 2. Average. 3. 


Parsonage. 4. Postage. 5. Mileage. 6. 
Coinage. 7. Pillage. 8. Bondage.—Zima 
Iona Locke. 

o> & & 


The Mammoth Sneeze. 

If there are enough people to take part, 
“the mammoth sneeze” will have a very 
forcible and laughable effect. . Divide the 
company into three divisions, of five or 
six each. The persons in the first divison 
are to say, when the signal is given, 
“Hish!” emphasizing the first “h”’: the 
second division must say “Ash!” while the 
third says “Osh!” The leader counts 
“One, two three,” and at the last word the 
three divisions should say their syllables with 





ail the force they can muster. 
o & & 
Games to Play. 


Each definition describes the name of 
a game. What are they? 
People who write books. 


2. A pasage-way over a stream. 

8. A cradle and a life-tree. 

4. To hush. 

5. A foundation and a round object. 
6. Common masquerade costumes. 

7. A weed-grass sometimes growing 


in grain. 
8. Plaids. 
9. A woven receptacle and a sphere. 
10. A sort of fritter. 
Answers.—1. Authors. 2. Bridge. 3. 
Cribbage. 4. Whist. 5. Base-ball. 6. 


ket-ball. 10. Croquet.—Zima Iona Locke. 
& & & 


. * 

Have been a reader of your paper the 
past two years and shall be to the end of 
time. Your editorials are clean and sound 
and well taken.—C. Engresser, Empire. 





\Ca nal Zone. 


Dom‘noes. 7. Chess. 8. Checkers. 9. Bas- 


Advance Issue of the 
1911 Coca-Cola Girl Calendar 


We will send you this 
art oie rrr 


Delicious - Wholesome 
Thirst - Quenching 
5c 


Everywhere 


gives analyses made by scientists and chemists, 
wholesomeness. 
prowite COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta, Ga, 











AIR RIFLE 
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= SPrincs 
PE [oven |ionress hook — 


EASY sis ron ain a choice of 150 
€ ReeoLes ry Pd 
a titer A Aluminuen n Thi mble. "s Tbe. 
& EVERY bpd 
BODY S sold send us the $1.20 and receive premium en- 
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Keystone Novelty Co., Co, Gas 66 Greens, Pe, 


— |; )UNTAIN. PEN LA 
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GP 25 
‘=a —s — 
BURN ER Candie Power. Gacdle Power, Barc 
Gives better light than 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
y ee ay the cost, Fite — old lamp 

Unequaled for fine sewing or reading 

COsts ONLY ONE CENT SIX HOURS 
We wantone person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of our special offer to secure & 
= Beacon Burner FREE, Write today. Agents 


Wanted. HOME SUPPLY C 
Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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then clostrictty or clty gas, cheaper than 
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Every “SUN” Light is a complete gas plant, 
lighted with a match, like 
gas. burning little gaso- 







Lights in 
home. store, 
church, hall. Sen¢ 
~ for catalog of 108 
~~ styles, $2.25 up. 
Kv” Sold direct—No agts. 

Sun verre, Light Co. 
103 Market St., C , 0. 
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THE BEST LIGHT 
Makes and burns its own gas. 2c. per 
week. Gives 500 candle power ay fos ‘and 
casts no shadow. No grease, nor 
odor. Unequalied for Homes,Stores. Hotels, 
Churches. Public Halls, ete. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents wanted. 
Write for catalog. 


THE BEST Sth St Ca 


PATENTS; foc FREE SEARCH. 
REE 


Big Lis tof 1 > 


Inventions x. 
Fa. Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
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A Game of Post Town, 

This is an interesting game for chil- 
dren who know something of geography 

and are familiar with the names of 
places. One is chosen post master. Each 
child takes the name of any town or 
city she prefers. If there are too many 
for the postmaster to remember, he can 
write a list and refer to it from time to 
time. He calls out, “I am going to send 
a letter from Boston to Cleveland,’ for 
instance. The children bearing the names 
of the towns mentioned exchange seats. 
If they fail to do so, the one that does 
not respond pays a forfeit. Occasionally 
he calls out “General post!” Then every- 
one must exchange places. If one does 
not secure a seat she pays a forfeit, and 
these are redeemed when the game is over. 
Long postal routes including many cities 
may be named and add to the interest 
of the game. 

The For Game.—This is an out door 
game, but may be played indoors if pre- 
ferred and both the boys and girls may 
engage in it. A corner is marked out 
for the fox’s den, and the fox and players 
use their handkerchiefs knotted at the 
end if preferred in attacking each other. 
Fox, to show he is ready to begin, shouts 
out “twice five are ten.”. The others 
call “Fox, fox, come out of your den.” 
Fox comes out hopping on one foot and 
trying to hit any of the players on the 
back with the handkerchief, they hitting 
him if they can. If fox, while hopping, 
succeeds in striking any player, the one 
hit becomes fox and is driven to his den 
by the handkerchiefs of the others. After 
reaching the den he may give warning 
and hop out as the other one did. Should 
fox, in his efforts to hit his enemies lose 
his balance and use both feet, he is driven 
home under the blows of the handker- 
chiefs of the others.—Doris. 

oe & 
A Musical Evening. 

This plan may be effectively carried 
out at a house, porch, or lawn party. 

Issue attractive invitations, bearing at 
the top a few notes and words, or sim- 
ply the words of, “Let Us Sing Old 
Songs.” 

Set the hour for arrival and arrange 
for the guests o ve greeted by some sort 
of music. 

When all are present, distribute cards 
bearing numbers running to ten or higher, 
then have a fey, bars of as many familiar 
songs rendered on the piano, giving the 
guests a little time for thinking of and 
writing down the names between selec- 
tions. Omissions and mistakes will be 
quite common. 

Follow this by a conversational march. 
Form the company into a line of couples, 
announce a topic to be discussed during 
the playing of a portion of a march and 
have the pianist begin. When the music 
stops, partners and topics are changed. 



































Between Meals 


Don’t deny yourself food till-meat 
time. 

When that midmorning hunger a 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 
These biscuits are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 


Many business men eat them at ten 
in the morning. So do school 
children at recess. 

They’re more nutritive than 
bread. You can eat them 
dry—or with milk. 
Uneeda Biscuit are 
always crisp and 
delightful. 























































Gathers 









Try to suggest amusing conversational a4 k Y ry) 

possibilities by a topic list something - Quic er et its own 
like: “What I Found at the South 

Pole,” “The Wireless From Mars,” “My Momentum 










Last Proposal,” “Around the World by 
Aeroplane,” “Is Marriage a Failure.” 

Next distribute cards bearing these fif- 
teen questions, of course omitting the 
bracket-enclosed answers : 

1. A youth under age (minor). 2. 
The: necessary condition of surgical in- 
struments (sharp). 3. A part of a tene- 
ment house (steps). 4. A part of a lock 
(key). 5. The opposite of artificial (nat- 
ural). 6. In what does the earth revolve 
(space)? 7. What one uses after wash- 
ing (line). 8. A part of duration (time). 
9. Part of a fish (scale). 10. A note 
payable three days after due (grace 
note). 11. A slight reproach (slur). 12. 
Under car rails (tie). 13. A signed name 
(signature). 14. The opposite to ex- 
tremely high (flat). 15. An army offi- 
cer (major). 

Furnish suitable prizes and _ refresh- 
ments and have partners for the latter 
selected by giving ladies slips bearing the 
name of well known compositions and 
gentlemen slips bearing the names of the 
tices Nisewanger, Monona Co., 
74. 


Washing Machi 
. eee Can't stop on dead center if it wants to. This is but one of the 
PE, scores of little details each of which must be polished down toa finish 
WL of Ne to make a washing machine 100 cent good. One at a time they 
mahi | might mean little; taken altogether they mean the Quicker Yet— 
a washer that in time,strength, and botheration-saving advanta is 
the marvel of the age. It’s the washer by which all othersare judged. 


The Crowning Achievement of the Most 
Experienced Mechanics in the World 


Not only washes quicker and more thoroughly, but starts and 
runs easier—gathers itsown momentum. Nocomplicated ma- 
chinery on top—no need to disconnect anything—no need to 
touch wringer. This can be said of no other washer, 

Tub is built of Louisiana redcypress. Won't warp, swell or 
crack with ordinary use, Hooped together with non-rustin 

galvanized steel. Whereverstrength is needed steel is A 
Its strength and durability guarantee your children same 
Service it gives you. You should know more about the 
Quicker Yet, Acharming little booklet ‘‘The Quicker 
Yet Way" will be sent you free if you'll send us your 
name; also tell us who your hardware dealer is, 
If he he can’t show you a Quicker Yet we’ll ar- 
range so he can—if you want us to. But 
write for the booklet at once. 





How It Does It. 
Fly wheels used in 

other speed gear wash- 

ers require nearly as 

much strength to get 

them started as the Tanes re- 

Sui to get washed. In the 

















uicker Yet momentum issupplied 
y two weights requiring ne extra 
strength to start. When you set 
washer in motion they begin to 
revolve, fly straight out, gather. 
ing impetus every second, takea 
Ip on the work that actually de- 
creases pressure on handle neces- 
sary to get machine under way, 



























The 
Globe Mfg. Co. 
455 Rawson St.,Perry,la, 








Advertised pruducts usually possess special points of m-rit 
at is why they are advertised. 
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Winter has many compensations, and 
not least among them are the long even- 
ings by the fireside, when the members 
of the family draw closer together and 
the ties of interest and sympathy are 
strengthened. Especially is this the case 
in rural communities, where the members 
are more or less dependent upon each 
other and upon the few scattered neigh- 
bors for amusement. It is then that 
checkers and dominoes are brought out, 
stories told, plans discussed, old riddles 
revived and new ones formed; and wits 
which have been allowed to grow dull 
during the long, incessant toil of spring, 
summer, and autumn, again grow flexible 
and sharp with attacking and foiling. 

Puzzles are an education as well as 
an amusement, and, with a judicious se- 
lection of games and books, should form 
the strong bulwark of every family circle, 
In this half-hour of puzzles, I give ex- 
amples and brief explanations of some 
of the more popular forms in use. 

REBUSES. 

A rebus is an enigmatical represen- 
tation of a name or thing made by using 
devices for letters, syllables, or parts 
of words. Devices of this kind were 
very common in the Middle Ages, par- 





ticularly in allusion to names. In West- 
minster Abbey, Abbot Islip’s chapel 
gives two forms of his rebus—one, a 


human eye, and a small branch or slip 
of a tree; the other, a man in the act 
of falling from a tree, and exclaiming, 
“I slip!” The monogram of Ludger von 
Ring was the letter I inserted into a 
ring: the coat of arms of Lockhart was 
a lock and a heart: of Salmon, three 
salmons;: and of Skene, three skenes or 
dirks. The rebus is still a very popular 
form of puzzle. 







Take four initials from the winds, 
And if you place them true, 
You'll find what journalists esteem, 
And search the world for you. 
Answer—N. E. W. 8S. News. 
RIDDLES. 

Are a kind of conundrum, a puzzling 
presentation of an unmentioned subject, 
the design of which is to excite the read- 
er or hearer to the discovery of the mean- 
ing hidden under a studied obscurity of 
expression. 


I'm nothing till beheaded, 
And indeed ‘tis very strange 
That I’m anything whatever 
After such a cruel change. 
Answer—Naught: beheaded, aught. 
Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
I’m most employed while others sleep; 
What none would like to give away, 
Yet no one likes to keep. 


Answer—A bed. 


My first makes company, my second 
shuns company, my third assembles com- 
pany, my whole puzzles company. 


Answer—Co-nun-drums. 


My first of anything is half, my second 
is complete, 

And so remains until once more my first 
and second meet. 


Answer—Semi-circle. 
Within your watch you'll find me, 
More precious far than gold, 
Altho’ the stuff I’m made of 
Men vastly cheaper hold. 


And speaking thus of “timing”— 
I’m a bit of Time myself— 
A showery, flowery, breezy bit, 
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By means of me old Tabby 
Secures her weary prey, 

And clear and cool and sweet, I cheer 
The traveler's thirsty way. 
















Prove to your satisfaction 
how good Le PAGE'S LIQUID 
GLUE is for mending and making 
things, by buying a 10c. cap sca.ing 
bottle. Then when you find it is all we 
claim for it buy a larger quantity. 


gs 


Answer—Spring. 















CHARADES, Sat te enn 
The charade is usually founded upon! ,..4y for instant use— 
a word, each syllable of which has a % gills, gilla, 6 pints and 


meaning different from that of the word 
as a whole, as: 
My first is a crowd 
Kither silent or loud: 
My second a measure of land; 
My whole, says the verse, 
Than a battle is worse, 
Which the dullest can understand. 


pints. 
It's the best adhesive 
made and we know it— so 


does the man who uses it. 

Library slips with 
every 

bottle and tube 


Mi 





















Answer—Mass-acre. 


Priscilla sits within my first; 
My second makes her broad-brimmed 


straw 
Which keeps my third from off her face, 
Her face without a flaw. 


Answer—Pew,rye,tan—Puritan. 








My first is what you’re doing now; 
My second is procured from stone; 

Before my whole you often stand, 
But mostly when you are alone. 
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: Our Graduates Are 
Filling High Salaried Positions, 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


In easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual 
Home Iastraction. Expert Instructors. ape. 
ng. 


ior Equipment. 12 yrs. successful teach 
Financial Returns Guaranteed. 
12 Separate, Complete Art Courses 
For pecuniary profit, or pleasure only, as desired. 
FR cE ARTIST'S OUTFIT of fine instru- 


ments and supplies to each student. 
Write for particulars Our Own Fire- 









Answer—Looking-glass. 
! 
As I walked o’er the plain I saw my first 
Bearing my last with peaceful calm con- 
tent ; 

Strong was the 
each to each. 
Possessing neither courage, strength, nor 

skill, 
Yet would my first yield up my last only 
With life itself. Take from my first my 
last, 











that bound them 





bond 




















My whole remains. 
Encompassed by my last is every man; 
And be it rough or smooth, or black or 
white, or coarse or fine, 

Without it no man walks abroad, 

I strove by patient toil my whole to win; 
By day, by night, I wrought full many a 
month; 

At last I ’joyed to find my prize my own. 
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Answer—Sheepskin. 
ANAGRAMS, 

Anagrams are formed by the transpos- 
ition of the letters of words or sentences, 
so as to produce a word sentence of wide- 
ly different meaning. Every letter in the 
word or phrase must be used cnee, none 
twice. They are somewhat difficult to 
discover, but are exceedingly striking and 
appropriate in some instances, The fol- 
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lowing are good ag md 
Midshipman Mind his map. 

William Shakespeare, We all make| ELEGANT THIN MODEL,22 WATCH 
his praise. yey aan mevement, GUARANTELD 50 SEALS 
Old England, Golden land. with long gold chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents. 
Astronomers, No more stars. be | 95. 

Catalogues, Got as a clue. e 
Breakfast, Fat bakers. 3 







Or the following, each of which repre- 
sents a bird: 
































1. Dick ring mob. . ~ 

2 "arrops. IF YOU SEE IT YOU WILL BUY IT. Let us send it 

° W arr p you0.0. D. ex met Jobe _ without expense to 
3. Sumit toe. office and if you think it a bargain and equal in appearance to any $15.00 gold 
4. Own light. watch pay the exoress arent $3.96 and itis yours. Mention 1f you 
= P = MEN'S of BOYS’ Bite. Address 
5. Lily word be. 16, 226 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Answer—1. Mocking bird: 2. Sparrow ; 
. Titmouse; 4. Nightowl; 5. Yellowbird. 
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Successful Farming should be read by ~ Woy tet ty 
every farmer, rich or poor. My little cise 0 WE B SIGNET RING cod 0 
girl ten years old is the first to grab it Bion lin TT COSTS 150 p> 
ars . te us te-day. 
out of a half dozen other farm papers ELMONT MPG. CO. - AGO 












when the mail comes. The farmer who 
refuses Successful Farming after he 
reads a copy of it must be fifty years 
behind the time.—/J. J. Koehler, Taylor 
Co.. Texas. 











AG Ee NTS {nine IN one > 


5 
lling Pin. Nine artic! b Seller. 
Sample tree FORSHEE MIG. 00” box fib Davin, 0 














Queen Year’s most freakish elf. 
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You Hear! 


when you use 


Wilson’s °scr::" Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound con- 
ductors. Invisible, comfortable, 
cfficient. They fit in the ear. 
Doctors recommend them. 
Thousands testify to their per- 
fection and to benefits derived. 


Information and book of letters 
from many users, free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
248 Todd Building (13) Louisville, Kentucky 


— AGENTS MAKE 
$18 to $30 
Per Week 














chine. Just the thing for repairing ‘cn, 
Shoes, Harness, Buggy-tops, etc. Sews up om 
Grain Bags, Tents, Awnings, and Wire Cuts on 
Horses and Cattle. Makes a neat, durable repair and 

quickly, too. Has a diamond point, grooved needles, metal 
handle, and a reel holding 50 yards of waxed thread. Can be 
carried in any tool box or the pocket. One man sold $200.00 
worth in four days. M Neal sold 20 in 5 hours, cleared $8.50. 
Had no experience. Regular price $1.00. Complete sample 
with three kinds of needles, needle case and two reels of thread 
sent postpaid for 60 cents 2 for $1.00. Satisfacuon or money 
refunded. .Send quick for samnle and complete instructions. 
ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept43¢ DAYTON, O. 


Fine Nickel Watch For You 


This isa splendid watch for anyonone 























Keeps own. Willlast for years. I have two sizes 
Accur of these watches, one is @ boys size 2 in- 
ate ches in diameter, the otheristhe girls or 
Time ladies size 1 1-2 inchesin diameter. Either 


size desired will be sent. 

My Offer: I will give this wach— 
either size—and send it prepaid for 
only twelve one-year subscriptions 
to Successful Farming at 25¢c each, 
or six three-year subscriptions at 
50c each. These must be new sub- 
ScTibers to Successful Farming 
Write me at once. 

E T MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming, 
Bes Meines, flowa 





\ Our American made, stem wind watch with beautl- 
afully case, factory-tested, guaranteed for 5 
years, exquisite ring set with # brilliant ston 
are given to boys and girls for selling 
20 packets of high gradeart post cards SG 
at lca ket. Order 20 packets ‘ 
to-day hen sold, send us $2.00 
y and we wil! positively send you at 

once the watch, ring and chain, 


~ Palace Mtg. Co. Dept. 527 Chicago 


SNAP LOCK BRA 
‘AP LOCK BRACELET & RING Fpee 


Beautiful Gold Plat- 
ed Bracelet set with 





sparkling gems, and handsome 
Signet Ring, both given for sell- 
ing 20 pkgs. Art Post Cards at 


Pe k = 10c & pkg. We trust 
: -- <J you. Write for 20 
ae aN packages. today. 
Regal Mfg. Co., Dt.B311, Battle Creek, Mich 
$100 MONTHLY and expenses; to trustworthy men and 


women to travel and distribute 1 big f. 
turer. Steady work. 8. Scheffer , Treas.A E 215, Chicag® 














ARTES Buvers for nice, new, 40-pound Feather Beds 
at 610.00, The Stokes Furniture Go., Burlington, N.C 


ACROSTICS. 

Acrostics are usually in verse, and the 
first or the last letters of the lines, in 
their order, or certain words, one in each 
line, form a name or sentence, as: 

Not at all clear; boiling up; coming 
from a volcano; sufficient; too much; 
part of a house; a musical phrase; a 
church district; a liquor. The initals 
read downward, and the finals read up- 
ward, will give two wonderful inventions 
in constant use at the present day. 





Answer—Telegraph and Shorthand, 
thus : 
T urbi D 
E. bullitio N 
L av A 
E noug H 
G lu = 
R_ afte R 
A Ilegr O 
P aris H 


H olland §S 

The middle letters of the words in the 
following acrostic form what constitutes 
an entertainment for many a long eve- 
ning. 

Not in existence; to set free; causing 
death; disgusting; a landlady; a wise 
man; covered with ice; degree of heat; 
a lake in America; imaginative ideas; 
a disease. 


Answer—Nuts to crack, thus: 
None N tity 
Man U mit. 

Fa T al 
Na S ty. 
Hos T ess. 
Sol O mon. 
ate 5 
Tempe R ature. 
Ont A rio. 
Fan C ies. 
Ric K ets. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

The conundrum is one of the most 
popular forms of amusement for the so- 
cial circle. The answer to this style of 
riddle generally contains a pun, as may 
be seen in the following: 

What piece of coin doubles its value 
by deducting its half? 

Answer—Half-penny. 

Why is it dangerous to go in the 
woods in spring? 

Answer—Because the bullrush is out, 
the ccwslips around, the grasses have 
blades, the flowers have pistils, and the 
little twigs are shooting. 

Why was Dickens a greater man than 
Shakespeare? 

Answer—Because Shakespeare 
well, but Dickens wrote Weller. 

Which of the seasons is the most lit- 
erary? 

Answer—Autumn, for then the leaves 
are turned, and they are red (read). 

PALINDROME. 

Is a word, sentence, or verse that is 
the same when read backward or forward. 
The word is Greek, and means running 
back again. The following is a good 
example: 

You must find out a word that will silence 
proclaim, 

Which, backward or forward, will yet 
read the same; 

And next you must search for a feminine 
name, 

Which, backward or forward, will still 
be the same; 

And then for an act or writing whose 
fame, 

Spelt backward or forward will still be 
the same; 

Next think of a fruit that from Mexico 
came, 

That, backward or forward, alike is its 
name: 

These initials 

frame 

Which is justly the due of the fair 

married dame, 

And which, backward or forward, will 

still be the same. 

Answer—Mum,. Anna, Deed, Anana, 

Madam, the initials to which make mad- 

am. 


wrote 


connected a title will 


oe > 





Read Successful Farming. 





Taxidermy, Mount Birds 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount 
FREE AP a1 kinds ad: 





of Birds, Animals, Ss. 
Also to tan skins and make - Decorate 
your home with your beautiful trophies, or 











PP command income selling specimens and 
y mounting forothers. Easily, quickly learned 
>) in spare time by men and women. Success 
guaranteed. Write today for our free boox 
a “How to Mount Birds and Animals” 
Wi absolutely free. N. W. SCHOOL OF 
AXIDERMY 311! El wood Bidg. Omaha Neb. 





Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Sev- 
enty-Five Per Cent. 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N, Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all thatis required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
as much, 

WritetoMr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 419 North 
St., Adams, N, Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full infor- 
mation showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write to-day. 


FREE 


Send us your name and 
we willsend you Free, all 
charges paid, this handsome 


LUCKY HEART PICTURE 


BROOCH «© which is 
the latest, daintiest and 

rettiest Jewelry novel- 

y, all the rage every- 
where, Weare giving it 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to introduce our goods, Just send name 
and addressand we willsenditto you atonce, Address 


Alden Mfg.Co.,49Roy St.,Providence,R.L. 


Let SANDOW Run Ii! 


Wonderful Work Engine “Work” 





































Farmers and Shop Owners, 
Sweating! A few Gollare gets this 
grand little work engine, complete and 
ready to run Cream Separators, Corn Shred- 
ders, Grist Mills, Feed Mills, Dyna- 
mos, Printing Presses. etc., etc. 
Gives a lifetime of steady serv- atime 
ice! All Sizes: 2 to 20h. p. No & 
cranking! No cams! No gears! _pcamet 
Only 3 moving parts Finest —- = 
construction. ousands 
in use. Guaranteed 6 years. . 
Write for Special Introductory Prupos!tien. 
DETROIT MOTOR CAR 
SUPPLY CO., 18 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS—S$33.30 A WEEK 


Jack Wood didit! He writes—‘‘ Hurry u 

100 more — sol 
swore ven first lot in 2 days 
— best seller I 
ever saw."’ Huns 
seine aeeees 
coining money— 
$5.60 worth of 
tools for the 
















rop fo from 
finest steel. Nickel Plated allover. Astenishing tow 
riceto —1,200 ordered by one man. Write at once, 
n'tdelay. Experience unnecessary. Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2271 Wayne St., DAYTON, OHIO 











ONS FREE “uns, 

Write ben 
f Booklet. It tells how to learn to play anyin, 
Steent: Piano.Organ. Violin.Mandolin,Guitar.ete 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, iH 


FINE FUR COAT FREE 


for a few hours work. For particulars drop @ card to 
NATIONAL TANNING CO.,DES MOINES, IA. 








WEEKLY and expenses to men and women to collect 
names, distribute samples and advertise. Steady 
qork, C. H. EMERY, 4 B 256, 


Chieage Ill, 
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The Way of the World. 


Smile, and the world smiles with you, 


“Knock,” and you go alone, 
For the cheerful grin 
Will let you in 
Where the kicker is never known. 


Growl, and the way looks dreary, 
Laugh, and the path is bright, 
For a welcome smile 
Brings sunshine, while 
A frown shuts out the light. 
Sing, and the world’s harmonious, 
Grumble, and things go wreng, 
And all the time 
You are out of rhyme 
With the busy, bustling throng. 


h.ck, a there’s trouble brewing, 
Whistle, and life is gay, 

And the world’s in tune 

Like a day in June 
And the clouds all melt awa’. 


°, *, °, 
" “ “° 


A City Woman Decides to Farm. 


I live in a stuffy flat in the heart 
of a big city and have grown tired of 


the frivolities of city life and my ham- 
pered quarters, and long for a chance 
to spread out and try my wings. After 


te 
GEA 





“The ground would want to be well salted, I suppose” 


years of dreaming I have bought a patch 
of ground and am ready to go to farm- 
ing. 

I will not be an ordinary farmer, 
but will specialize, being conversant 
with the wants of the city people, and 
the products that command the high- 
est prices. I will meet the demand, and 
will grow what would be termed novel- 
ties. I will work along scientific lines. 
The majority of farmers today make 
the mistake of tilling the soil just as 
their fathers before them did, raising 
the same crops and in the same old way. 
Then why not change our methods of 
farming to keep in pace with the times? 

Yesterday I went down the street and 
gathered up a bunch of seed and nursery 
catalogues and have been very much ex- 
cited over the size and quality of the 
vegetables and fruits, as well as the 
gorgeous and brilliant coloring of the 
flowers that can be grown, if we fol- 
low their directions. I can scarcely wait 
until I get out onto my farm in the 
spring. 

I had already decided on a part of 
my crops. In my daily walk about the 
city, the penny-in-the-slot salted pea- 


nuts machine was in evidence every- 
where. Salted peanuts would be profit- 
able. After dividing a bushel by the 


amount purchased for a penny, I found 
a bushel would net me an even $100. 
So I will plant salted peanuts. The 
ground would want to be well salted, I 
suppose, but require little cultivation. 
Next, what variety of fruit would| 
sell to the best advantage? 


political plum, and know it is a fruit 
greatly desired by politicians, but I 
have never seen any displayed at the 
grocers. Knowing that a lot of money 
changes hands in the mad desire to se- 
cure this fruit, I am sure a goodly por- 
tion of this trade will come to me if 
I get a good crop of political plums on 
the market early. So I will be ready 
to supply the demand by planting an 
orchard with political plum trees. 

Now for my vegetables. There seemed 
to be quite a crop of dead-beets displayed 
in the city, mostly around the political 
haunts, city hall, ccurt house and other 
places where the loafers congregate, I 
will raise a superior kind and capture 
the market. 

Last, but by no means least, is the 
selection of some live stock for my farm. 
What could be more profitable than 
chickens? I will let them roost among 
the plum trees and scratch among the 
beets. By such associations I am sure 
they will be very productive of deviled 
There are so many colonels who 
never won their spurs in battle, that I 


eggs. 


|believe I can find a good market for 
| 
| spurs. 

I will write you from time to time 


about my work, and give you the bene- 
fit of my experience in novelty farming. 
—Joetta Haines Combs. 


A Limit to Her Faith. 

During the progress of a big “protract- 
ed meetinge™ for which the south is fam- 
ous, an ardent sister cf the church, who 
usually came in an old-fashioned buck- 
board drawn by the family horse, was 
late for a particularly important service 
and was being severely censured by the 
pastor. 

Explaining the reason for being late 
the good sister said that the horse had 
taken fright at a passing train and bolted 
and that the wreck of the rig had pre- 
vented her from being on time. 

“My dear sister, such little things 
should not make you late for divine er- 
vices. You should trust in the Lord.” 

“Well, brother,” she replied, and there 
was a look of calm peacefulness on her 
face. “I did trust in the Lord till the 
bellyband busted and then I had_ to 
jump.” 


*, * 
> & 


How to Pacify a Skittish Horse. 
An experienced chauffeur was taking 
the perfunctory state examination to de- 
termine his fitness to be licensed. The us- 
ual questions were asked which to an 
expert chauffeur are as child’s play, yet 
upon his intelligent answers of them de- 
pended his license. All went well until the 
examiner asked: 

“And now what would you do if you 
were driving the car and you met a 
skittish horse that was plainly afraid, 
whose owner held up his hands for you 
to stop?” 

“Well.” answered the chauffeur, “I 
could stop the car, take it immediately 
apart, and hide the pieces in the grass.” 


> > & 


They Knew the Answer. 
“Well, there were only three boys in 
school today who could answer one ques- 
tion that the teacher asked us,” said a 
proud boy of eight, according to a writer 
in the Chicago News. 
“And I hope my boy was one of the 
three,” said the proud mother. 
“Well, I was,” answered Young Hope- 
ful, “ and Sam Harris and Harry Stone 
were the other two.” 
“T am very glad you proved yourself 
so ¢¢ da scholar, my son; it makes your 
mother proud of you. What question did 
the teacher ask, Johnnie?” 
“Who broke the glass in the back win- 


dow ?” 
o* 3 
Might Do It. 
“Do you know anything that will kill 





I have read 
a great deal in the newspapers about the | cigarettes."—Yonkers Statesman. 


potato bugs?” asked the young man with 


|the yellow fingers. 


“Yes,” said the old lady with the ging- 


What He Wanted. 
Small Boy—(applying for a situation) 
What kind of a boy do you want? 
Merchant—A nice quiet boy that does 
not use bad words, smoke cigarettes, 
whistle around the office, play tricks, or 
get into mischief. 


Small Boy—You don’t want no boy, 
you want a girl.—Tit-Bits. 
a gs & 
His Count. 


“How many children have you?” asked 
the census-taker. 

The man addressed removed the pipe 
from his mouth, scratched his head, 
thought it over a moment, and then re- 
plied : 

“Fivye—four living and one married.” 

Og Og % 
Just So. 

“Prosperity has ruined many a man,” 
remarked the moralizer. 

“Well.” rejoined the demoralizer, “if I 
was going to be ruined at all I'd want 
presperity to do it.” 


*, °, *, 
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Mother-in-Law Again. 

“When he proposed, did you tell him 
to see me?” inquired her mother. 

“I did,” replied’ Gladys, “ and he said 
he’d seen you several times but that he 
loved me just the same.”—D. K. S. 

oo 
Ghosts. 

Snooks, visiting at a country house. was 
put in the haunted chamber for the night. 
He said he felt no uneasiness, neverthe- 
less, he took to bed with him a revolver 
of the latest American pattern. 

He fell asleep without difficulty, but 
as the clock was striking two, he awoke 
with a strange feeling cf oppression. 

Lifting his head he peered about him. 
The rocin was mainly illuminated by the 
full moon, and in that weird, bluish light, 
he saw a small hand clasping the rail at 
the foot of the bed. 

“Who's there?’ he demanded tremu- 
lously. 

There was no reply, the hand did not 
move. 

“Who's there?” asked Snooks again. 
“Answer, cr I'll shoot.” 

Again there was no reply, and Snooks 





* Answer, or I’1l shoot.” 





sat up cautiously, took careful aim and 
fired. 
He limped from that night on, for he 
shot off two of his toes. 

oe o 
Little Bertram had always longed for 
a live pet, but as he lived in an apart- 
ment building, he had to be satisfied with 
toy animals. 
Later his parents moved to the coun- 
try, and Bertram became the happy vnos- 
sessor of a kitten. He hugged it close 
and remarked, “At last I am the parent 
of a living creature!” 

oo ¢ 
Blobbs—Mrs. Buggins is always com- 
plaining that she has so little to wear. 
plobbs—Well, I saw ‘ther at a ball last 
night and she seemed to be wearing it. 

o & ¢ 
She—Will you ever love another, dear- 
est? 





ham apron, crustily, “get ’em to smoke 





He—No, never. if I get out of this af- 
fair!—St. Louis Republican. 
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eredith’s Big 
ih Surprise Box 


3 


So 
ae 


Lat 1 i No two hoxes alike! 
Latest 1911 Designs \ "Wo ivo cards alike! 


get ome —- bP om a 3 Meredith's yy ow Box. zen Se — 
it we will cheerfully e —but we know at you canno D uplicate, 
anywhere. We buy cards by the millions, We know how to buy, when to buy een "ane Same ware or vei bg = | pony mn ty 8-4 
where to buy and sometimes we buy the entire stock of a manufacturer's product, If or 80 ago any old kind of a colored card answered the 
you carfnot duplicate some of these cards any where—because we have all of them. net now. Eve body wants nice high grade, Gathente echaundt i 
Very latest designs. Most exquisite colorings. Every card worth framing. These cerds nicely desi aod | a. In other words, people are looking for qual- 
are not taken from any one manufacturer's stock. They are chosen fromthe very fi iest ity .. — cardsnow. You get uality as well as ——¥. Sg 
cards made by dozens of manufacturers and importers. Some of the cards in this collection + you ae ive one of Meredith's Bu —-A Birthda ‘ Tey 
are finished in twelve or fifteen colors. Every color on a card means an added cost of manu- body b y+ ¥~ some tiene “dart the Any a pon't you 
facture. Each card in itself is the work of an artist and the plates alone for a single card are ike i te pot Be by your friemrie on oeut birth: - 
extremely expensive. Why not make some of your friends happy b remembering 
them with some of these “quality” cards taken from Mere- 
dith’s Surprise Birthday Box or else make someone glad 
by sending them one of theentirecollection of beautiful 


These Ten Birthday and Art cards contained in Meredith's Surprise Birthday Box. 
Post Cards Almost for the Asking Fifty Beautiful 
Cards FREE! 


r >) XS “ 
of them to give you 25c for a year’s subecription so that they may find out Py 7 ei ; 
what Successful Farming really is. Then send the amount aad <é Cut Out this Coupon and 
which they give you to me and I will send them Successful Farm- — mail it to meat once 


ing for a full year. 


All you have to do toearn one of Meredith's Surprise Birthday Boxes is to send me 
four 1 year subscriptions to Successful Farming. This is surely a wonderful 
offer. This is the first . ~ I have ever offered Meredith’ s Surprise Box 








My Remarkable Offer Gomes [. SMa | cccr csc tmssaencone 


This is a remarkable — os in order to =a the easiest pro- ‘ : 
position for you possible, I will agree to send you for only 4c in ‘} rig * Te : 
stamps, ten sample Birthday and Greeting Cards similar to those Nec’ : pT UL tae 
illustrated in the left band corner of this page. You may show ‘ , P m5 . assamples to aid me in securing subscriptions 
these to your friendsand you macy tell them that if they sub ; ’ , for a 1 promise to do my best. - 
scribe for Successful Farming through you for one year I will send 4 : “ — 
them each ten beautiful Birthday and Greeting Cards similar 
to these whichI sendto you. They may not be exactly the same 
cards but they will be the same quality and fully as nice and they will not be 
disappointed ineither the paperor the cards. Better cut out this coupon 
right away and send it to me with 4c in stamps so you can get busy at once 
\— —_ this Beautiful Surprise Birthday Box of 530 superb Birthday and 

jreeting 


E. T. Meredith ...."*.... Des Moines, lowa 
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Buy Building Material 


at 50 Cents on the Dollar! 


Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction Guaranteed or MONEY BACK! 
Goods Shipped Direct from Our Mighty Millwork Plant—NO MIDDLEMEN! 


GRAND MILLWORK AND SUPPLIES CATALOG 


Jan. 1911 : 
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We are selling high-grade guaranteed Building Material Its 














stan’ r, Roofing Everything Needed! of every description at 50 cents on the dollar. If you Slim 
> want to save 50 per cent of the prices demanded by retail dealers, here is your chance. Simply put ” 
\ 


your name and address on the coupon and “Uncle Sam” will bring you our Grand Free Catalogs of over 
5,000 Bargains—everything required to put up a new building or modernize an old one. Herein our great new Our Prices Save You from 


~ 
re aS 
fireproof plant, built of solid concrete, we carry the largest, finest stock of building materialinthe world. $60 to $125 on Stairs! 











To celebrate the completion of our new fireproof plant, we have started a sale that 
has startled the country. If you are ever going to bui'd, if you are ever going to remodel 
or repair your house, barn or other buildings, if you are ever going to buy Building Mate- 
rial, now, now, now Is the accepted time—the supreme opportunity to save big monsy— 
to make every dollar go twice as far as before. 


Over Half a Million Customers! 


Solely through our Grand Free Catalogs and the Big Values offered therein, we have built 
Up a patronage extending from ocean to ocean. Over half a million satisfied, enthusiastic, 
loyal customers on our boo 

Every article we ship is guaranteed, and we refund every penny and pay freight both ways 






4 
\e Build That House or Barn NOW and Save Money in Big Chunks! 
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Three Big Banks Certify 
to Our Reliability! 


Scott County Savings Bank 
Capital $250,000 Surplus $160,00C 
Davenport, Iowa 

To Whom it May Concern: 

It gives us great pleasure to testify to 
the reliability, business integrity and 
honesty of Gordon-Van Tine Co. Their 
financial responsibility is well over three 
hundred thousand dollars ( .00), and 
they enjoy the highest credit with west- 
ern Financial Institutions. 






if goods are not absolutely satisfactory. ‘Three big banks vouch for our reliability. See our We assure prospective customers that 
rating in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s Commercial Agencies. Ask our customers. the 3 Big a RAN EE LS 


that if goods are not entirely satisfac. 
tory they may be returned at shippers’ ex- 
pense and the money will be promptly 
refunded. ‘The officers of this compan 


Free Catalogs and see prices. 









































S OO buys Lumber, Barn 
qeee Sash and other nec- 
essary material for 
this barn. See Plan Book. We sella 
tremendous amount of barn material— 
everything from foundation to cupola, 
Our prices enable you to build barns or 
acomplete sect of farm buildings at a 
saving that will astonish you. Send us 
list of materials for free estimate or 
~ our great Book of Plans for Farm 
uildings and see the big saving we 
guarantee. The barn shown here is 
only one of thousands built from 
Gordon-Van Tine materials. B that 
barn NOW and save money! 


Estimates FREE! 


Send List of Materials Needed and 
Sce What We Can Save You, 
Our Estimating Department makes nc chargo 
for giving complete itemized figures on mate- 
rial for any kind of a building. Send list of 
materials wanted, or figure it out yourself, 
from our catalog. 


are well and favorably known to ug, an 
may be relied upon to do exact! they 
agree. J. H. HASS, ier. 
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How to Remodel Old 

at VERY LOW COST for 
Houses Materials. Our Grand Froe 
Millwork Catalog gives valuable ideas for 
modernizing old houses—tolls how to add 
stairs, porches, mantels, plate rail, etc., at 
souest pewiate cost. Costs only a few dollars 
\+ dou 














$1 82 builds this 8-room house complete, 
’ We will furnish you all the Lum 


© the attractiveness of an old house. ber and Millwork, including plans, for $698, 


This Book of Plans FREE! 


Over SO Designs for Houses, Barns, 
4] Cottages, Bungalows, Granaries, 
11 Hog Houses, Poultry Houses, Etc. 


This great Plan Book wins out because 
it is practical and gives the latest ideas 
on farm architecture. Gives complete 
designs for 50 Houses, Cottages, Bunga- 
lows; Farm, Dairy and Cattle Barns; 
Corn Houses, Granaries, Cattle Sheds, 
4 Hog Houses, Wagon Sheds, Implement 

a Sheds, Cribs, Automobile Houses, Poul- 
, Houses, etc, 

:; very building shown has been actually 
built at the prices stated. The handsome houses shown at the right-hand side of 
this page are taken from our Plan Book. Note the low cost for lum mill- 
work! The book is free. Send 10 cents for postage and mailing. 


Save $100 to $300 on Every Carload 


! Buy from us in any quantity— 

0 um er ou uy | at wholesale prices—less than 
the retailer pays. We undersell 

everybody because we save you the middlemen’s profits. Whether you 
buy $5 worth or $5,000 worth, you = our lowest prices, and our guaran- 


~ " tee of quality. Ask for our Free ber List, which gives cut prices on 
half regular prices, for quick clear. Pouch and Dressed Lumber, Dimension, Joists and Timber, Siding, 


ance. Every roll guaranteed 5, 8 or 10 
: ears, according to weight. k for Flooring. Ceiling, Finishing Lumber, Fencing, Ship Lap, Lath, Shingles, 
: Free Booting Catalog. etc., etc. Our yards are connected with 26 different railroads, 


Send Name and Address on This Coupon 


Write immediately. Use the coupon or write a letter or postal. This is important. Get possession of 
the great money-saving, price-cutting catalogs. Get your name or our Free Mailing List for extra Bulle- 
tins as fast as they are issued. (72) 


Gordon-Van Tine Co., 2260 Case St., Davenport, lowa 




















builds this beautifal bun 
poe. Wo will furnish all 
cluding plans, for $868. 


low com. 
umber enc 


Be c Bae Sa 





Millwork, 


Send This Coupon TODAY 











== SQ. feet 
wlohe 4 -Ply, $1.00 
\ 1 2-Ply, $1.25 
3-Ply, $1.50 


Millions of feet of Flint-Coated 
Roofing, made of genuine Wool Fel 
weterascoted with Asphalt, surface 
with Flint and Mica—at jess than 











3—FREE BOOKS—3 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
2260 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


Please send FREE BOOKS checked 
below to 


FB corte <eiacttinians tenn 


Address 





IE EEA 
Any of the following books free. Check 
the ones you wish. 


[Millwork [") Roofing [[) Lumber 














